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HE same drama which was acted in the North American 
Colonies of Great Britain from 1763 to 1783, is with trifling 
modifications acting at the present moment; and, unless the 
democratic principle in the mean while acquires a great ascend- 
ancy in this country, it is likely to terminate in a similar catas- 
trophe. The frame of society in the Colonies is essentiall 
and necessarily democratic; in the mother country it is still 
essentially aristocratic. Whenever therefore the Colonists come 
to be sufficiently strong to insist upon their just claims to a 
government conformable to their genius and character, a 
collision is inevitable ; and nothing can secure us at the present 
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moment from the hazards of one, but a rapid reform dp. the 
sentiments and institutions of the mother country. 

Let the extent of the country, and the number of le 
that are at present remonstrating in the British Colonies be 
noticed, and both will appear sufficiently formidable. The 
dissatisfaction naturally commenced with the most powerful, 
yopulous, and mature of the North American Colonies, that of 
Lown Canada, but it has since spread to every one of the rest; 
in the same way that seventy years ago resistance to oppression 
commenced with the New-England States, and eventually and 
quickly spread to the remainder. The present British North- 
American Colonies are six in number, viz., Lower Canada, Upper 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and Newfoundland; exclusive of the vast hunting-grounds of 
the Hudson's Bay territory In round numbers their area cannot 
be less than half a million of square miles; which is equal to 
one-third of the whole territory of the American Union. But 
in point of climate, fertility, and commercial convenience and 
accommodation, the territory of the Colonies is greatly inferior 
to. the average of that of the Republic. One of the Colonies 
only, Upper Canada, is remarkable for the fertility of its soil ; 
Lower Canada is of average fertility ; while all the rest are more 
remarkable for their barrenness than the opposite quality. 
There is no where either soil or climate fit for the production of 
some of the most remarkable commodities which distinguish 
the industry of the Republicans, as sugar, tobacco, and cotton. 
The summers are too hot and too short, the winters too cold 
and too long; for during a good moiety of the year, the land is 
either covered with snow, or ice-bound. The natural internal 
communication by lakes or rivers, is splendid ; but there is only 
one external outlet, the St. Lawrence, which is blocked up. for 
half the year by ice, while the territory. of the American: Union 
has innumerable outlets, every one of them open to navigation 
throughout the year. The climate of the Colonial territory is 
remarkable for its salubrity, and in this point has an unquestion- 
able advantage over that of the Republic. ’ 

In 1806 the total population of the British North-American 
Colonies was in round numbers 409,000. In 1825,.or in less 
than twenty years time, it rose to 846,000, or was more than 
doubled ; and in 1832 it was computed at upwards of 1,300,000, 
which shows in little more than a quarter of a century an in- 
crease of upwards of 200 per cent. The annual. increase by 
emigration from the mother country, may be taken at the yearly, 
amount of between 30,000 and 40,000; and, adding this .to 
what may be presumed to be the natural increase by births for 
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the last: three years, we shall have a population of at least one 
million and a half at the present moment. Now this is probably 
very nearly what the population of the old Colonies was, when 
the troubles in them commenced almost immediately after the 
eace of Paris in 1763, at the moment when the Canadas were 
just delivered over to us by France. These Canadas then con- 
tained only the miserable population of 70,000, In 1775, or 
twelve years after their cession and sixteen after their conquest, 
bee the year preceding the Declaration of American Inde- 
ir ence, the population of the Canadas was still only 90,000. 
et at this time they were thought of such importance by the 
Republicans, that they undertook an expedition, great according 
to their means, for their conquest, and in the Declaration of In- 
dependence made the establishment of an arbitrary government 
within them, on account of its evil example to Uberty, one of 
the capital charges against the British government. If, 
however, the population of the British Colonies should take 
even twenty years to double itself, it will in that time equal 
that of the American Union in 1783, when Britain acknow- 
ledged its Independence ; and when it shall have increased 
by some 50 per cent, as it did in the period from 1825 
to 1832, the inhabitants of the present British American 
Colonies will equal, if not exceed in number, those of the old 
Colonies when they drew the sword at the battle of Lex- 
ington. They will be more concentrated ; there will be fewer 
savages to Sa and distract them, because in the last sixty 
years the savages have declined in numbers and courage ; the 
whole population will consist of free men, instead of at least a 
sixth part of it consisting of slaves as was the case with their 
southern neighbours ; and instead of no neighbour to sympathize 
with them, they will have a powerful nation of 14 or 16 millions 
of people with a common interest. These striking points are 
here stated, in order to point out that the season for trifling and 
tampering with the Colonies has | sau by, and that the time for 
conciliation, justice, and independence, is at full maturity*. 

The history of the present British Colonies in North America, 
or at least of the chief of them, the two Canadas, may be very 
briefly told. They were conquered from France during the 
administration of Chatham, by the gallant, and still more Tucky 





* As a matter of curiosity, it may be stated, that when the population 
of the Canadas equals in density that of the United States, or is about 9 
to the be eo mile, it will amount to four millions and a-half, Let it be 
supposed equal in density to Europe, or 82 to the square mile (und its 
eapacity for supporting a population greatly exceeds that of Europe), 
and then its inhabitants will exceed 400 millions, 9 
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than gallant, exploit of Wolfe in 1759. They have virtually, 
therefore, formed an integral portion of the British empire for 
the long period of seventy-six years. When first taken pos- 
session of, as already stated, they contained only 70,000 in- 
habitants ; and even at the peace of 1783, the population did 
not much exceed 100,000. By the treaty of peace which ceded 
Canada to the British nation in 1763, the religion and property 
of the Canadians were secured to them, hich indeed was 
conformable to the terms on which the province capitulated to 
the conquerors, For fifteen years after the conquest, the Vaony 
was governed by Orders in Council, that is, by the arbitrary will 
of the English Minister. In 1774, the English Criminal Law 
with Jury Trial was introduced by Statute; and in the same 
Act by which this was done, the customs of Paris were declared 
to be the laws for the regulation of property. The Act of 1778, 
which relinquished the power of taxing the American Colonies for 
the benefit of the mother country, included the Canadas. Still 
they were under the arbitrary government of the Crown, and 
continued so until 1791, or for a period of thirty-two years from 
the conquest, or twenty-eight from the cession. In the last- 
named year was established that form of Government by which 
they are at present ruled. This Government was the work of 
Mr. Pitt, and the introduction of the Bill by which it was 


established is famous in the annals of British party warfare, as 
pery Ber outbreak of aristocratic rg | on the part of Burke 
i 


and his friends, their adhesion to the Tory party in the war 
against the liberties of France, and their separation from the 
sounder part of the Whigs. By this Act the Province of 
Quebec, as the territory had been hitherto called, was divided 
into two Governments, to be called Upper and Lower Canada. 
Each was to have a form of Government, framed, as was pre- 
tended, on the model of the British Constitution. There was 
provision for a House of Commons or bag eres Chamber, 
under the name of the Assembly. The hereditary wisdom of 
England was mimicked by a body of which the members were 
named by the Crown for life. This was called the Legislative 
Council. The Governor was to be the Representative of Roy- 
alty, to constitute the third power in the Gahios of the Con- 
stitution ; and he had his Executive Council in imitation of the 
Privy Council of England. A Government framed on the same 
principle exists in the other four provinces which constitute 
the North American Colonies ; and indeed with the exception of 
a few of the old Colonies of North America as Massachussets, 
and one or two of the West India islands where the Legislative 
Council is elective, this has at all times been the customary 
form of Colonial Governments, 
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The evils which have sprung out of this discordant plan of 
Government, are now to be shown. To do Mr. Fox justice, he 
predicted most of them in the debates which took place on the 
Bill, expressing in reality more just and liberal sentiments on 
the question of Colonial Government than have come from his 
successors after the practice and experience of more than forty 
years*, The French population of the Canadas, who knew of 
no government better than that of Louis XV, were at first 
well pleased to be ruled by the milder laws of England, even 
when administered at the will of an individual; and they con- 
tinued tolerably well satisfied, not only before, but even for years 
after the establishment of what was called the Constitutional 
Government of 1791. The explanation of this was easy enough, 
A weak and ignorant French population of 70,000, or even of 
90,000, was satisfied with a very indifferent administration ; 
but when this population had increased, as was the case in 
Lower Canada in 1814, to 335,000,—when it had mixed with 
oe and American settlers, and become commercial, wealthy, 
and instructed,—it necessarily began to feel its own strength, 
and claim the substantial exercise of the rights conferred upon 
the democracy by the act of 1791, and which for near twenty 

ears, or until about 1810, appear to have been in abeyance, 

rom that time until now, the struggle between the people for 
liberty and economy, and the local oligarchy supported by the 
English Minister for prerogative and extravagance, has been 
going forward and almost yearly increasing in intensity. 

The root of the evil is in the existence of a Government un- 
suited to the character and fabric of the society. As ae as 
the constitution was a dead letter,—that is, as long as the local 
oligarchy was permitted to rule the country and the people were 
indifferent and passive,—matters moved on in sufficient har- 
mony ; but as soon as this state of things came to an end, the 
discordant parts of the machine pulled in o ory directions, 
and it consequently would not move at all. e House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada, as matters have turned out, proves to 
be a thorough representation of the popular opinion, being 
returned by 5é. freeholders in the rural districts, and 10/. free- 
holders in towns, which amounts pretty nearly to universal 
suffrage, as there are few householders that do not come under 
one or the other of these heads. It consists of eighty-eight 
members, so that there is a Representative for nearly every 
6000 inhabitants. The Legislative Council, to represent the 
Aristocracy of a country that from the nature of things can have 








* Speech, April 8, 1791. Fox’s Speeches, vol. iv. p. 202, 
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none, is nominally appointed by the Crown, that is by the 
Governor, the Representative of the Crown. Practically, how- 
ever, this is not the ease; and bad as such a result would be, 
the matter is worse. ‘The Governor, a stranger when he arrives 
in the Colony, finds himself in the hands of a faction, and it is 
this faction that virtually names the sepieiniee Council, the 
Executive or Privy Council, and the chief public functionaries 
of the Administration. In fact, the olny is virtually ruled by 
a local oligarchy, and this oligarchy is a vile bureaucracy, which 
backed by the bureaucracy of the Colonial Office, carries 
everything before it. ‘The Members of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils frequently consist of the same individuals, 
and among those individuals are found ex officio many of the 
officers of the Judicial and Executive Administration removeable 
at the will of the Crown. The English Bishop (not the Canadian), 
and the Commissioner of the Jesuits’ Estates, are of both Coun- 
cils; and in the Legislative Council or House of Peers, are 
further found such members of a Canadian Peerage, as the 
Sheriff, the Receiver General of the revenue, the Commissioner 
of Crown lands, and many others of the same stamp. At the 
same time, members of this strange House of Peers may be seen 
discharging the functions of subordinate officers to the Priv 
Council. w ilea Right Honourable Privy Counsellor will be foun 
in the capacity of a clerk to their Lordships the Legislators. Of 
what class of the population of the Canadas, does the reader 
fancy this bureaucracy consists? Not of the Canadians, who 
constitute four-fifths of the mass of the inhabitants; but of 
Tory English, Scots, and Irish, or what is worse, of American 
loyalists or their descendants, in other words of the enemies of 
public liberty who on the establishment of Independence found 
the Republic too hot for them to live in, and fled to the Canadas 
to plague them. Having done all they could to prolong the per- 
nicious contest between the Mother Country and the old Colo- 
nies, they are now engaged in the congenial task of working 
similar mischief in the new ones. 

From what has been stated, it must appear that the Govern- 
ment of Lower Canada consists, not of three co-equal and nicely 
balanced powers as pretended, but of two uncongenial, hostile, 
and discordant parts, viz. the Governor with his Legislative 
Council, being identical ‘with the local oligarchy, on the one 
hand, and of the Assembly representing the interests, 
hopes, and wishes of the people, on the other. The collision 
which is at once a proof and a consequence of this state of 
things, has been exhibited in a manner sufficiently remarkable. 
In the course of nine Sessions of the Colonial Parliament, the 
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Upper House has thrown out one hundred and twenty-two Bills 
sent up to them by the Representatives of the people, and so 
damaged forty-seven more in principle and detail, that the Com- 
mons could not without dishonour to themselves and abandoning 
the cause of the people, accept them. Here is a daring of public 
opinion, which the most ancient assembly of nobles in Europe 
could hardly improve upon. 

A few evidences of the effects of this system will be adduced. 
The Mother Country has repeatedly surrendered the power of 
levying taxes without the consent of the Colonists ; and the 
compact is adhered to by the local Executive in the letter, but 
violated in the spirit. The Legislature of the Mother Country 
does not impose direct taxes on the Colony for the benefit of its 
own treasury, and contents itself with imposing such duties only 
as are deemed necessary for the regulation of trade, the proceeds 
to gointo the Colonial Exchequer. But although the Govern- 
ment of the mother country imposes no taxes for its own use, it 
does what is equally bad. It claims through its deputy the 
Colonial Governor, the exclusive disposal of a large share of 
. the'actual funds of the state, without the knowledge or consent 
of the Representatives of the people. These funds consist of the 
- confiscated estates of the Jesuits,—the whole revenue arising 
from the sale of Jand and timber,—the revenue arising out of 
fines and dues on Seigneuries, or the French feudal lordships, 
and the duties imposed by the Imperial Legislature for the 
regulation of trade. With respect to the first three items, 
the claim to appropriate them made by the local Executive, 
is of the same character as would be a claim on the part of the 
Crown in England to dispose without consent of the House of 
Commons of the entire revenue under the management of the 
Department of Woods and Forests, after the people had already 
provided for the personal expense of the Sovereign and for his 
civil list. With respect to the last item, the claim is as if the 
King’s Ministers in England were to insist upon their right of 
disposing without consent of Parliament of the whole class of 
duties imposed for the regulation of English commerce, such as 
the discriminating duty on East-India sugars and Baltic timber. 
It is almost useless to insist, that the exercise of the right 
claimed by the Executive is wholly inconsistent with good 
Government. The Representatives of the people must have 
the exclusive disposal of the resources of the state, otherwise a 
free Government becomes a mere name,—a vain mockery. 

Of the same nature with the branches of revenue first stated, 
are the Clergy Reserves. By the Act of 1791, one seventh part 
of all the lands granted were to be reserved for the clergy of 
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the Church of England. This was in a country in which thirty 
years before, there were no inhabitants but Catholics, where 
still four-fifths of the people are Catholic, and where the majority 
of the remaining fraction are Dissenters. But besides payment 
in land, the clergy of the Church of England are paid handsome 
salaries. The English Bishop with a small fraction of the people 
for his flock, hasan income of 3000/. a-year, and the title of ‘ Lord 
Bishop of Quebec ;’ the French Bishop, his senior, with a vast 
majority of the people for his flock, has 1000/. for his stipend; 
and the same title minus the Aristocratic cognomen. These 
are in themselves only trifles; but they afford strong evi- 
dence of Aristocratic partiality and injustice, and are just the 
sort of materials that are likely in due time to kindle a people 
into resistance and separation. 

But the Executive Government of Canada did not confine 
itself to claiming the control of some particular branches of the 
revenue to the exclusion of the Representatives of the people; it 
claimed also that the supplies which the Commons voted, should 
be voted in masses as they were asked by the public function- 
aries, and without details or explanation. ‘ We want,’ said these 
modest persons, ‘such and such a round sum for military pu » 
such and such a round sum for civil purposes, and such and 
such around sum for judicial purposes.’ This is what was 
called in the language of the Colony voting the supplies by 
‘ chapters,’ or, to use the current French phrase, en bloc. The 
House of Assembly contested with the Executive the point of 
furnishing details of expenditure before voting the supplies, for 
near a dozen of years together before the Executive was brought 
to reason,—a singular proof of the forbearance of the one, and of 
the indiscreet presumption and insolent folly of the other. 

Another claim of the Local Executive equally modest, was 
a demand for a permanent Civil List during the life of the local 
Sovereign, in imitation of the Civil List voted to the Sovereign 
at the commencement of each reign in the parent country. 
This claim was made, after a demand of the exclusive control 
of all those branches of revenue which are equivalent to the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown in England, and as an equivalent 
for which a Civil List is voted, had been made and exercised on 
the part of the Local Executive. 

Almost every Bill which passes the Lower House favourable 
to liberty, or even of a popular character, is pretty sure to be 
either rejected or mutilated by the Legislative Council. Thus 
the Council has rejected Bills for making it obligatory on 
Members of the Assembly accepting offices of profit under the 
Executive, to vacate their seats and submit to a new election, as 
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is the practice in England, France, Belgium, and wherever 
there is a. semblance of constitutional government. It has 
rejected Bills sent up to it by the Assembly for incapacitating 
the King’s Judges from sitting and voting in the Council ; a 
political duty justly held by the people to be inconsistent with 
the purity and efficiency of the Judicial Office. No wonder they 
should be led to this conclusion, when they saw the Chief Justice 
of the Colony at the same time Speaker or Chairman of the Le- 
pilates Council, with a liberal salary annexed, and holding with 
is sons a plurality of offices which raises his Judicial sal 
of 1,500/. per annum to about 5,000/., or to a sum whic 
exceeds the salary of the Chief Magistrate of the American 
Republic, The Judges are at present appointed during the 
leasure of the Crown, an intolerable evil. Bills have repeatedly 
n passed by the Representatives of the people for securin 
their independence, but as often, of course, rejected or mutilate 
by that branch of the Legislature in which the Judges sit and 
are leading members. Acts for the establishment of Local 
Judicatories, for the advancement of education among the 
people, and for the relief of Dissenters, are among those 
rejected by the Council. Such are a very few examples of the 
prrenanes of the Canadians, out of a list of ninety-two exhibited 
y them in 1834, It is no wonder, then, that under the 
prmeare of these circumstances the House of Assembly of 
wer Canada should have had recourse at length to the 
adoption of the constitutional measure of stopping the supplies. 
The unquestionable fact is that the Canadians have at the 
pennant moment more to complain of, than the thirteen United 
tates had, before matters came to a crisis between them and 
the parent country. In the Declaration of Independence the 
Americans thus spoke sixty years ago, of the conduct of the 
Chief Magistrate of the time; and the same terms might 
without exaggeration be applied at the present moment by 
the Canadians, to the responsible advisers of his successor. 


‘He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good.’ ‘He has forbidden his governors 
to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained ; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them.’ ‘He has 
obstracted the administration of justice by refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers.’ ‘He has made Judges 
dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries.’ ‘He has created a multitude 
of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people 
and eat all their substance.” ‘He has kept among us in time of 
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peace standing armies, without the consent of our Legislatures.’ 
‘He has affected to render the military independent of and superior 
to the Civil Power.’ 


Such are the words of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and it will be seen that there is hardly a complaint 
uttered by the Americans before the parties came to actual 
blows, which might not now be made by the Canadians. 
The imposition of taxes without the consent of the people, is 
the only apparent exception; but it is one which is apparent 
only, for, as already seen, much of the disposable funds of the 
Colonial Commonwealth is seized by the Local Executive, and 
in the very faces of the owners ae eae) in acts of public 
profligacy and corruption. The only actual difference between 
the conduct of the Gopnthiaetit of England during the present 
Colonial contest and during the former, is that the Tories 
were less discreet than their successors. They made a more 
impudent profession of bad principles, and threw themselves 
more boldly and imprudently into the front of the battle to 
fight for them. The successors of the Grenvilles and the 
Norths, on the contrary, act more wisely. They exhibit them- 
selves as little as possible in the character of principals, and 
carry on a war against public liberty through the nameless and 
irresponsible partisans of corruption in the colonies. 

The enemies of liberty and their abettors in this country, 
have with characteristic cunning endeavoured to give out, that 
the contest going on in Canada is a national one, a contest 
between a French party and an English, between a disaffected 
party on one side and a loyal party on the other. It is quite 
true that the majority of those who are struggling for liberty 
are of French origin, and the majority of those struggling for 
the maintenance of abuses are of English. But in everything 
except language and a few inconvenient laws, the population 
of Lower Canada is substantially English, There is hardly 
an itidividual in the Colony that was born a Frenchman. ‘The 
people have been nearly all born, and every one of them bred, 
as English, and entertain no more national prejudice in favour 
of France than the inhabitants of the Channel Islands, who, 
though they: have French laws and a French tongue, have 
English predilections. The truth is the very reverse of the 
allegation. As long as the Canadians were merely French and 
nothing more, they were contented and what the advocates of 
despotism would describe as faithful and loyal subjects. It is 
because they have become English in their feelings and habits, 
that tney insist on the liberty which they know that English- 
men are entitled to, and have been in the habit of claiming 
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and exercising cit Sa for the last two centuries. When 
their Southern neighbours conquered their Independence, they 
invited the Canadians to join them, and sent an army under 
an enterprizing and gallant officer to assist them in_ their 
emancipation. But the Canadians were then really French 
in their sentiments and habits, and refused to join for any 
such object. The Canadian population was as neutral on that 
occasion, as that of an invaded Asiatic province; and would 
not stir a foot to assist either possessor or invader. The 
contest was left to be decided between the regular armies of 
the invaders and possessors, and victory consequently remained 
with the strongest and best-disciplined. The result was, that 
at the termination of the American contest, the recently 
acquired French province of Canada alone adhered to Great 
Britain; while Britain lost every province of value or conse- 
quence peopled by her own children, many of which she had 
nourished and cherished for 150 years, and which she had 
thoroughly imbued with her own national antipathies against 
France. Daring the last contest between England and America, 
Canada was again invaded, and the Americans again repelled ; 
because the Canadians were not yet sufficiently English, 
sufficiently numerous, powerful, and prepared, to maintain the 
requisite portion of freedom and independence. Such was 
unquestionably the case twenty years ago; but no man in his 
senses will predicate that such would be the result of an 
invasion of Canada at present. 

In proof that the quarrel in Canada is a mere contest between 
a French and English party, and that the conduct of the 
Assembly of Lower Canada is purely factious, the Trans- 
atlantic Tories tell us that the English settlers are not ‘ull 
represented in the Assembly, that the population of trench 
origin have an undue proportion of representatives. Statistic 
facts the most stringent and satisfactory, overthrow this well- 
intentioned hypothesis. In 1833, the total population of Lower 
Canada was computed at 620,000, of which 150,000 only were 
of British origin. Now it so happens that by the last election, 
out of eighty-eight members of which the Assembly is composed, 
twenty-five are of British origin, which is four more than 
in proportion to the numbers, or nearly one fifth Pe more 
than their due share. Lower Canada is divided into Seigneuries 


and Townships, the first inhabited by a majority of French, 


and the latter by a majority of English. Now it so happens, 
that in no county with a majority of English, has a Frenchman 
been returned; while in every parliament it happens that 
Englishmen are repeatedly returned for counties in which the 
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French population preponderates.. In the existing Assembly, 
there are no less than six Englishmen returned by counties in 
which there is a great majority of inhabitants of French origin. 

But at the very moment that the Canadian Tories were most 
loudly denouncing the existence of a French party hostile to 
British interests, all the other British Coloniés in North 
America were pursuing the very same measures as the Canadian 
patriots. This has not only been the case in Upper Canada, 
where there are few or no inhabitants of French origin, but in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Newfoundland, where there never were any, and which more- 
over, although and scantily peopled, are old possessions 
of the Crown of England. 

What are the remedies for the dissatisfaction which now 
revails in the British North-American Colonies, and which is 
ust as likely to be quelled by the temporizing policy of Lord 

‘Melbourne’s cabinet, as the disaffection of the old Colonies was 
by the temporizing policy of that of Lord North? The reme- 
dial measures seem obvious and easy, and nothing is wantin 
but the disposition to adopt and carry them into effect wi 
spirit, determination, and liberality, ‘The Imperial Parliament 


must F omaeers without loss of time to give to Lower Canada and 


the other North American Colonies new constitutions, and in 
framing these the most essential point will be to concede freely 
what has been long and loudly demanded, especially by Upper 
and Lower Canada, an Elective Council, or second legislative 
chamber chosen by the people, as is the case in the American 
Republic. The Veto of the Crown ought to be exercised with 
great delicacy and reserve. The Governors can at present 
refuse their assent to a bill at once, or state that they reserve 
such bill for the King’s pleasure ; and even after the Governor’s 
assent has been given, the Secretary of State can disallow the 
bill at any time within two years. This monstrous power pro- 
ductive of nothing but doubt, delay, and dissatisfaction, and 
which in fact was very justly one of the great subjects of 
complaint on the part of the old Colonies, ought at once to be 
cancelled, and some such regulated vefo as is exercised on 
the part of the President of the general government of America 
substituted. Every branch of the Colonial revenue ought to be 
placed under the control of the representatives of the Colonial 
people. This is not only necessary towards satisfying the 
colonies, but on general principles it is an indispensable requisite 
for good government. Upon this point, therefore, the Crown 
and Parliament ought to exhibit no shabby reservation. 
Sooner or later it will be extorted to the full ; and it will be good 
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policy to yield freely and gracefully what cannot be eventually 
withheld. With the exception of the question of peace and 
war, the regulation of international commerce, and the naming 
of a Governor in chief, there are no questions in which the 
government of England ought to interfere in the affairs of the 
colonists, nor, indeed, in which it can possibly busy itself 
without doing mischief. The principle of eon ateltubiniai 
then, ought to be loudly and publicly acknowledged, by a 
solemn Act of the Imperial legislature. Altogether inde- 
pendently of public principle and justice, the necessities of our 
situation must suggest to us the prudence and or ger, of 
pursuing such a line of policy in our relations with our North 
American Colonies. The position of these colonies is by 
itself sufficient to demonstrate, that no other course is 
safe. The Colonies have the broad Atlantic between us 
and them, while on their flank they have four-and-twent 
Republics,—half a dozen of the most spirited, powerful, 
an pular in their constitutions, being their immediate 
neighbours,—and the whole united by a Federal Government 
into a bold and powerful nation of fourteen millions of people, 
and whose numbers within the life-time of many of us will 
exceed the present population of the United Kingdom. With 
such neighbours, it must be quite evident that the possession 
of discontented colonies across the Atlantic, will be like the 
possession of some scattered garrisons 3000 miles in advance 
of our resources, and at the very fountain of the resources of a 
rival and it may be of an enemy ; and that consequently, instead 
of being sources of strength they will be sources of weakness, 
distraction, and apprehension. Our obvious policy, then, will 
consist in assimilating the governments of our colonies, as 
nearly as is compatible with their connexion with the mother 
country, to those of the American States in their neighbour- 
hood. Our colonies have no natural bias in favour of the 
inequality, extravagance, and pageantry of monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions; and if they find themselves worse 
overned and in possession of a smaller share of public 
Fiberty than their neighbours whose example is perpetually 
before their eyes, we may rest assured that there will be 
no means of contenting them, except by placing them, as 
far as circumstances will admit, upon an equality with those 
neighbours. In the mean time it is admitted on all hands, 
that the colonists, and particularly the Canadians, have ex- 
hibited no partiality in favour of a union with the American 
Federation, although perhaps in their situation it would be 
the most natural and advantageous political position for them 
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to be placed in; and as. to any desire to enter into terms with 
France, it is known that they entertain rather a répugnance 
against, than a prejudice in favour of such a connexion. 
Instead of pursuing this prompt and obvious course, 
what course has the British Government pursued and is 
still pursuing? A course of paltry shifts, expedients, and 
procrastinations, of which the only efféct, has been to irritate 
the colonists and provoke them to rise in their demands, 
A few grievances have been half remedied, and this is the very 
utmost that can be said for the British government; but even 
here the concession in each case has come so late and with so 
ill a grace, that it has had every appearance of being yielded not 
to.justice but necessity, to have st extorted and not con- 
ceded, With the exception of less intrepidity, this is exactly 
the line of conduct which the British Cabinet pursued in its 
quarrel with the old Colonies. It began with insolence and 
menace, and ended in submission and meanness. The first 
constitutional resistance to ‘taxation without representa- 
tion’ was declared by the dominant party in the British 
Parliament to be a daring insult offered to his Majesty’s 
authority, and an audacious assumption of the powers. of 
government*, Then the stamp duty was repealed; a duty so 


paltry, that it never could have paid the charges of collectioy 
supposing the Americans to have pesoentiy submitted to it. 


So were the paltry duties on glass, paper, and painters’ 
colours ; but a duty of threepence 1s | on tea was retained, 
because, said the Prine Minister, ‘ a total repeal could not be 
thought of until America was prostrate at our feet.’ After the 
dispute had gone on for ten years, so little conscious was the 
British government of its real position, that an Act of Parliament 
was passed to give the King the power of naming the members 
of the Legislative Council of the province of Massachussets the 

reat offender of the time, A power, in short, was given to the 

rown, to put the most popular and satisfactory of the American 
provincial governments, on a footing with the least popular ; to 
make the government of Massachussets Bay then, what the 
governments of Upper and Lower Canada are now. Franklin 
next proposed a plan of reconciliation extremely favourable to the 
mother country ; but the British government, although disposed 
to redress a few grievances, was Sctermined not to redress all, 





* The resolutions in which the sentiments and language alluded to were 
used, were very appropriately introduced in the House of Lords, and by 
the Lords sent down to the Commons, of which the majority were the 

resentatives of the Peers. This was a fair example of the balance of the 
‘Glorious Constitution,’ 
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and especially not to forego its claim to interfere in the internal 
legislation of the Americans. The sword was then drawn; and 
after the British had sustained many mortifying reverses, they 
sent Commissioners to America, under pretext of ‘ restoring 
peace to the colonies.’ When the powers of these Commission- 
ers came to be known, it was found that they amounted only to 
authority to grant pardons, and contained not a syllable about 
redress of grievances. The American Congress caused the cor- 
respondence with the Commissioners to be published in the 
American newspapers, and the proposition of their Excellencies 
became the subject of ridicule. After further reverses, England 
was driven at length to a real redress of grievances, and sent 
Commissioners with full powers to grant such redress. The 
very same party—indeed the very; same men—who had in 
the commencement of the contest pronounced a constitutional 
resistance to arbitrary taxation to be an audacious assumption 
of the powers of government, now proposed to yield every 
privilege to the Americans, short of a total separation. 
American deputies were now to have had a seat and a voice 
in the British House of Commons; and the power that 
had abrogated the constitutional charters of the American 
colonies, and proclaimed martial law in them, agreed without 


hesitation that no military force of the mother country should 
ever be stationed in the Colonies without consent of Congress 
or the State Legislatures, The Americans rejécted these con- 
ditions without hesitation; they were ripe for, and resolved 
upon Independence. This is a little history which ought to be 
ever present to a British minister, when he is called upon to 
legislate on a question of colonial ererence, 
t 


As far as the dispute with the modern North American 
colonists is concerned, ‘its history has been not unlike that.of 
the older ones. The government and its tools would in the 
beginning of the. complaints of the colonists hear of no redress 
of grievances. They even persevered in insisting that’ there 
were no grievances to redress. As the colonists grew in 
strength and importunity, they removed a few minor grievances, 
but so tardily and reluctantly as to take away from their acts 
all the grace of liberal and just concession. The complaints of 
the colonists are now atleast of five-and-twenty years standing ; 
and what is the remedy proposed by the British Ministry ? 
In the twenty-fifth year of complaint, to send a Commission 
of Inquiry, to know what is complained of, and what should be 
done. In short the Canadians have been complaining for a 
querer of a century at least, the Canadas have been in 

ritish occupation for near eighty years, and for the manage- 
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ment of the colonies of which the Canadas constituted the 
most material part, the nation has kept an office which costs it 
near 30,000/. a-year, and yet under all these apparent advan- 
tages, so little is known of the condition of the complaining 
colonies, that a Commission is appointed to collect information, 
and this Commission cbehintionly of individuals who never saw 
the Canadas or any other colonies, nor ever made Colonial 
policy a subject of their studies. If this do not amount toa 
virtual lending of ignorance and incompetence, it is difficult to 
say what does. 

The proposal of naming a Commission of Inquiry originated 
with the Tories, and they wee naturally appointed a single 
Tory nobleman to conduct it. hen the Whigs regained office, 
they gladly availed themselves of the Tory artifice to gain time, 
for it was obviously nothing else ; and improving upon the Tory 
plan, they named a Commission of three Members. The parties 
named to the Commission, will show in the plainest langnage 
that an earnest desire to redress Canadian gone had as 
little share as possible in the measure, The Commissioner 
is a respectable Irish Whig peer, who never saw colonies nor 
thought of them, and whose highest qualifications were | 
temper and good intentions, and the range of whose political 
experience amounts to his having discharged for a year or two 
the duties of an Irish Deputy-Lord-Lieutenant. e second 
Commissioner is a retired Indian judge, of conservative princi- 
ples ; a man of talent, but whose talents, unless some s 
change has recently come over the spirit of his dreams, are not 
very likely to be exercised in forwarding reasons for the exten- 
sion of popular rights. The third and youngest Commissioner 
is a Captain of Engineers. 

The commonly received opinion is that the Commission of 
Inquiry is to last for two years ; and as the notorious object is to 
put off time, and save the Government from the painful alterna- 
tive of coming to a decision on its own responsibility, it will 
unquestionably be extended to the utmost length to which it 
can be prolonged with any show of decency. What the result 
of the Commission will be, no sensible reader can be at a loss to 
foretell. In the colonies it will be received with distrust ; and 
instead of allaying irritation, will provoke and increase it. 
Its character will have travelled before it, and be perfectly un- 
derstood, The colonists will see that it is a new pretext for 
delaying the redress of grievances. They will thoroughly 
understand that strangers like the Commissioners named, can 
furnish no information, parole or documentary, to the public 
authorities in England, which these authorities have not for 
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years had the opportunity of acquiring from sources of far 
superior authenticity. 
hen the relations between the North American colonies and 
the mother country are placed on a proper and suitable footing, 
this will of course imply that the connexion shall not con- 
tinue to be onerous to either party. The colonies must have 
the same freedom of commerce with foreign nations that the 
mother country enjoys; but they must pay their own charges 
both civil and military, and Great Britain must be relieved from 
every burthen on their account whether financial or commercial. 
Instead of a loss, this, it may be confidently stated, will be a 
relief and a gain on both sides. It will not be difficult to 
give a tolerable notion of the advantages which would accrue 
to the mother country, which is supposed by the vulgar to 
be the principal gainer under the present system. During 
the war with the United States in 1815, this country main- 
tained in the Canadas 30,000 regular troops, which independently 
of their transport thither and our monstrous expenditure in 
naval equipments on the Lakes, must have cost at the rate of a 
couple of millions sterling for each year of the continuation of 
the war. Since the peace, we have maintained in the North 
American colonies a regular force of at least 3,000 men, equal 
certainly to an annual expenditure of 200,000/. Under pretext 
of improving the water communications for the military defence 
of the Canadas, there had been expended down to 1831, 914,265/. ; 
which, as a sum of from 40,000/. to 50,0007. has been voted every 
year since, makes now above a round million; and the original 
estimate has of course been long ago exceeded, and this too upon 
undertakings of little or no commercial utility, and in a military 
point of view just as likely to serve the purpose of an invader, 
as of the party that is silly enough to make this enormous ex- 
erm on the naked contingency of future advantage. But 
esides this military expenditure, there is also a large naval 
expenditure in the shape of fleets, docks and arsenals; and the 
mother country is still further compelled to pay for the civil 
charges of several of the North American colonies, and this to a 
youl amount which exceeds 10,0001. 

But then according to the popular notion, we are repaid for 
all this expenditure by commercial privileges and advantages. 
It is pretended that the trade of the North American colonies 
gives extraordinary employment to our shipping and our sailors, 
and affords a great market for our manufactures, with the most 
convenient outlet for emigration. These assertions may be 
briefly adverted to and refuted. By putting a discriminating 
duty, enormous in amount, on the corn and timber of the 
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Northern nations of Europe, but especially on the latter, we 
discourage and almost stifle the commerce with those nations, 
to give a factitious encouragement to that of our North Ame- 
rican colonies. This policy commenced in 1800 and was perfected 
in 1813. Under this system, so favourable in appearance to 
the colonies, the declared value of the whole exports of British 
produce and manufactures to the whole of the British possessions 
in North America in 1817, was 1,515,3172. In 1830, or at 
an interval of thirteen years, the amount was 1,857,133/. which 
is an increase of eighteen per cent ; an augmentation certainly 
not equal to that of the consumers within the same period, and 
therefore virtually no increase at all*. But within the same 
period, the trade with the Northern nations which was sacrificed 
to the imagined advantages of the colonial trade, had of course 
prodigiously declined. In 1817 the declared value of the British 
produce and manufactures exported to Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Norway, was 3,905,730/., and in 1830 it had) fallen to 
1,890,688/., a decline of more than 2,000,000/.; that is to say, 
a decline which exceeded at this time our whole exports of 
British produce to the North American colonies. Thus by our 
strange policy we seem to have increased our trade in one 
direction by about 340,000/., and diminished it in another by 
above 2,000,000/7. We have gained a few poor customers in one 
quarter, and lost a great many rich ones in another, 

With respect to the employment given to our shipping and 
seamen by the North American trade, the usual statement 
made by the advocates of the monopoly on this subject is that 
it employs yearly about 8,700 ships, of the burthen of about 
450,000 tons, and 20,000 seamen. It turns out, however, that 
the ships engaged in the trade perform on an average nearly 
two voyages within the year; so that this statement, so bravely 
put forth, contains an exaggeration of nearly cent per cent, and 
in short, instead of 450,000 tons of shipping and 20,000 seamen, 
the real numbers will be something like 225,000 tons and 10,000 
seamen, while we shall have further to deduct the employment 
for shipping and sailors forfeited by the loss of the Baltic trade. 
The great advantage urged by the monopolists in parliament 





* In 1826, the exports of British produce and manufactures to the North 
American colonies were 1,960,300/., and the population 846,600. Jn 1832 
the exports were 2,030,052/, and the population 1,059,260, It follows thet 
the increase of consumption was in seven years between three and four per 
cent only, while the increase of consumers was above twenty-five per cent. 
There was then in reality a falling off in the trade equal to one fifth part 
atleast. Such is the national importance of a trade, lauded only by the few 
monopolists who benefit by it to the prejudice of the people at acne 
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appears to be, that their timber is carried a much longer voyage. 
pon this principle, why do they not propose the policy of carry- 
ing it round Cape Horn? 

The boasted advantages of Canada for emigration, hardly 
deserve a serious refutation. As long as England is over- 
peopled and Canada under-peopled ;—as long as there is too 
little land in the one, and too little labour in the other ;—emi- 
gration is sure to go on with a steady pace, and would go on 
tomorrow just as rapidly as it has gone on for the last five 
years, though Canada were an independent country. The only 
difference would be, that it would then go on without expense 
to the mother country. In this manner emigration is now going 
on, and has been going on from the United Kingdom to the 
United Republics of North America for fifty years. It did not 
cease when America became independent ; on the contrary it 
increased, and so did the trade of the United Kingdom. ith 
the colonies constituting the present United States, our whole 
exports of British produce and manufactures amounted to about 
1,300,0002. With the independent Republic, notwithstanding 
the impolitic restrictions imposed on both sides, they now 
amount to between six and seven millions, 

But the injuries recounted are by no means the whole ones 
sustained by this country on account of the false colonial policy 
which she pursues. _ We receive nearly all our imported timber, 
the raw material of some of our most valuable manufactures, 
and in truth also a great necessa of life, dear and bad, 
through the same policy. The difference of duty between 
Baltic and Canadian timber, calculated upon the whole timber 
imported from North America, has been shown by a calcu- 
lation furnished by the Treasury to be about one million and 
a half a-year. Suppose it however to have been since 1815 
no more than one million a-year on an average, it is still clear 
that the national sacrifice made for the last twenty years is not 
under twenty millions sterling. Upon the whole the pecu- 
niary losses sustained by the nation on account of the North 
American colonies, cannot safely be reckoned annually under 
two millions sterling; without calculating the loss of the superior 
trade which might be carried on with the Northern nations. 

So much, then, for the pretended benefits of this commerce 
to England. It is very clear that the colonies themselves, lose 
more than they can possibly gain by it. They lose, by their 
commercial connexion with England, a free and unlimited 
intercourse with the rest of the world; and they especially lose 
the most beneficial of all intercourse to them, that with their 
immediate neighbours the Americans, which is at its i for 

U 
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the most part carried on by stealth, as if the most beneficial 
and legitimate of international relations were a public crime. 
But the tendency of the monopoly trade itself, is to produce 
moral and political degradation in the persons engaged in it. 
The timber merchants of Montreal and Quebec, are for the most 
part the friends and allies of the Tory shipping-monopoly interest 
in England, and a worse connexion they could not have. They 
become in this manner the abettors of bad government in the 
colonies, and the opponents of every popular reform among 
their countrymen. It is they who, uniting themselves with the 
official party, have endeavoured to excite national and religious 
prejudices in the colonies, in which, happily for the colonies, 
they have signally failed*. With respect to the effects produced 
on the inferior agents engaged in this branch of commerce, or as 
it is technically called, the ‘lumber trade,’ the opinions expressed 
by an individual thoroughly versed in its details are most 
‘conclusive, and the more so, since they are the opinions of a 
partisan attempting extenuatiou. The author describes the 
trade as follows.— 

* There are two sets of opinions by two very different sets of per- 
sons—those who are interested in the trade, and those who are not. 
The first of these, looking at the hands and shipping it employs, con- 
sider it the great staple trade of the country, and in this they are 
backed by the mercantile interest at Montreal and the shipping interest 
at home. The others, who are landholders and cultivators, con- 
sider it a trade which diverts so much capital and industry from the 
agricultural improvement of the colony, which they look upon as the 
only legitimate pursuit in so large and improveable a country, and do 
not hesitate to brand it as a speculative and ruinous business to all 
connected with it, demoralizing the people, and creating in all who 
follow it a distaste for regular labour and habits, which unfits them 
for the duties of useful and respectable members of society.’ 





* « An Elder of the Kirk, and bred in the most orthodox part of Scotland, 
I came to this part of the country strongly prejudiced against Catholicism 
and its ministers ; but experience has shown me that these prejudices were 
unjust. I expected to fiad both priests and people as violently opposed to 
the British Government here as at home; I found them the strongest 
supporters of the Constitution. J had been taught to believe, that a 
Catholic priest was a hypocritical knave, who ruled his misguided followers 
for his own selfish purposes; I have found them a moral zealous 
clergy, more strict in their attention to their parochial duties than any 
body of clergy I ever met in any part of the world, and not a bit more 
intolerant than their clerical brethren of any other sect. And I look upon 
this public avowal and recantation as a penance for my sins of ignorance, 
and Sanne it will be accepted as such,’—Shetches of Upper Canada, by a 
Backwoodsman, p. 100. This is the honest and ingenuous confession of a 
High Tory and «a High Churchman, It is clear from this statement, that in 
Canada there is no fuel for religious discord. 
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‘ The lumber trade has been carried on pretty much in the following 
manner. A person possessed of little or no capital, and inflated with 
the spirit of speculation, hires a number of hands, and purchases a 
quantity of provisions on credit, and betakes himself to the woods. 
His terms with his men are to feed them, supply them with what 
necessaries they may require, and pay them when he sells his raft. 
This mode of proceeding is one which has a manifest tendency to 
render a business unprofitable. No capital being required, any number 
of competitors may come into the trade; and the provisions, goods, 
and wages, being not only bought on a long credit, but their ultimate 
payment ne a contingency, a very large profit must be laid 
on to cover the risk incurred by such an arrangement. Besides, by 
the want of ready money, the master is put in the power of his men, 
whom, if idle or dissipated, he cannot put off, and though fewer hands 
would be sufficient to conduct the raft to Quebec, still all hands must 
stick to it, not only till it arrives at its destination, but until it be 
sold, at the same expense all the while to their master as if they were 
engaged in productive labour; because, if they quit the property over 
which they have a lien, they abandon the only security they have for 
their wages.’ 

* But the worst feature in this system is, that it has a tendency to 
perpetuate itself; for should a person with capital come into the trade, 
almost the only advantage he would possess over his poorer rival 
would be in getting his provisions and store-goods at something nearer 
their marketable value, (it being probable that from the tendency of 
mankind to hope the best, were he to pay his men every Saturday, 
they would still take but very little less than if paid at the end of the 
season,) and the power of paying off his men when he no longer 
required them.’ 

‘ Another pernicious effect produced by the trade is, that it draws 
farmers from their legitimate occupations, and makes them neglect 
the certainty of earning a competence by a steady perseverance in 
their agricultural pursuits, for a vision of wealth never to be realized. 
In fact, the only proper or profitable way in which a farmer can 
interfere with lumber, is by employing himself, his servants, and his 
cattle, in bringing out timber during the winter months, and selling 
it on the spot when the navigation opens ; thus employing to profit a 
season that would otherwise be lost to him, and converting his pro- 
duce which may not be saleable, into a commodity which is market- 
able.’— Sketches by a Backwoodsman. 


The writer after these observations proceeds to admit that 
‘lumbering’ induces ‘dissipated habits.’ ‘It ought to be 
remembered,’ he says, ‘ that it is not the sober, the industrious, 
the persevering lovers of order and comfort, that engage in such 
employments ; it is those restless adventurers, who despise re- 
gular industry, and wish to make money during one period that 
they may dissipate it in another, or as the sailors, ‘to earn like 
horses and spend like asses.’ He-observes that ‘lumbering,’ 
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that is to say wood-cutting, is not attended with any such con- 
sequences in Norway and Sweden; and he might have added 
with equal propriety, not in England, nor in America, nor any- 
where else in which it is not a forced, precarious, and gambling 
employment as it is in Canada. 

uch is a tolerably fair view of that connexion which the 
vulgar believe, and the interested and selfish represent, as so 
reciprocally advantageous to the mother country and the colonies. 
Of what real and substantial advantage then, after all, are 
colonies to a country? As the colonies of modern nations have 
been heretofore managed, they have added not strength but 
weakness to the country sending them out, and in so far as the 
colonial system of trade has been adhered to, they have crippled 
instead of promoted commercial intercourse, by directing 
capital into channels less productive than it would have sought 
if left to its own natural exertions. A colony, is a transfer of 
a portion of the capital and labour of the mother country into 
distant regions, for the sake of some species of production 
which it is supposed can be carried on with advantage there ; 
and the criterion of whether the transfer is advan us or not, 
is simply whether the produce in question can be obtained more 
cheaply by the intervention of the colony, than it can be ob- 
tained elsewhere by other methods. All colonies that go 
against this rule, are inventions for paying a quart to receive 
a pint. In fact, the only colonial establishments in modern 
times that have in any way answered the legitimate purpose 
of colonies, and which are managed as colonies ought to be, are 
the so-called ‘ territories’ of the American Republic. These afford 
a constant outlet to the population of the older states, as fast 
as it can only employ itself less profitably at home than ‘abroad ; 
the general Government conducts their administration with great 
economy, and for the charge which it thus incurs is more than 
reimbursed by the sales of the public lands of the new establish- 
ments, while the inhabitants or colonists are put at once in pos- 
session of every substantial advantage and privilege possessed 
by the community at large. ‘ Plenty of good land: and liberty 
to manage their own affairs their own way, seem,’ says the 
author of the Wealth of Nations, ‘to be the two great causes of 
the prosperity of all new colonies.’ In these American colonies, 
for they are really and essentially so, these two great causes of 
prosperity are in full and active operation. In our North 
American colonies, the liberty is absent, and the colonists, the 
only good judges of their own affairs, are deprived of their 
management by the busy and impertinent meddling of an 
ignorant oligarchy three thousand miles off. Let us wisely, 
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and in time, imitate in this respect the example of the Ame- 
ricans. 





Art. 11.—De TI Allemagne, par Henri Heine—Paris; Renduel. 1835. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


ERMANY and her politics have at length awakened the 

solicitude of Europe; the state of subjection to which that 
country is reduced has excited general indignation, and the 
resistance of her patriotic inhabitants has attracted universal 
interest. Must it not be expected that a time will come when 
this country, situated in the centre of Europe and covered 
by so dense a mass of population, will influence the general 
politics of this quarter of the globe ? 

France has not been behind-hand in the general movement 
in favour of Germany, as being most particularly interested in 
the fate of a country bordering her frontiers, where the Revolu- 
tion of July was greeted with universal welcome, and which 
may prove a powerful barrier against the Holy Alliance. 

he literature of the countries beyond the Rhine was eagerly 
sought for by the French, previously to the political events of 
1830. The writings of Gothe and Schiller had already at that 
period proved an irresistible temptation to the modern school of 
Romance, which inhaling the spirit of fiction of the German 
authors, became as it were the reflection of German literature. 
This innovation is now more prevalent than ever, and has been 
extended to other branches of learning. Some of the French have 
crossed the Rhine, to study education ; others have made deep 
researches into the works of the learned writers on jurisprudence 
at Berlin, M. L’Herminier for instance, who is about to produce 
the fruits of his studies; M. Marmier for many years a resident 
at Berlin, promises a work on German literature; M. St. Mare 
Girardin has already given much useful and important informa- 
tion collected during a tour in Germany. 

Since Mad. de Stael until very lately, few French authors 
had endeavoured to extend the acquaintance with Germany 
among its western neighbours; but now a German comes 
forward and claims a right to show his country in a proper 
light. This is M. Henri Heine, a writer of reputation for his 
eloquent and energetic language, and whose quick, striking, 
and powerful imagination has been compared to that of Lord 
Byron. After being the author of several tragedies, lyric 
porns and a celebrated work entitled Reisebilder in which will 

found related with great accuracy his impressions of a tour 
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through Italy and England and of several sea excursions, he 
sought refuge in France from the persecutions of Russia, and 
soon after his arrival published De la France, a work entirely 
political, and later De [ Allemagne, which more particularly 
relates to German literature. By many, the political passages 
of the latter work have been looked upon as a mere mare 
sion; but such facts as those stated by the author, and above 
all his reflections on the present and future state of his country, 
are of the highest importance. 

In the first volume, M. Heine characterizes with great 
ability the man who so materially contributed to the destiny 
of his country, Luther. On the principle that doctrines 
were liable to be discussed, and to be refuted either by the 
Bible or by notions suggested by common reason, Luther 
allowed man the right of explaining for himself the Scrip- 
tures by means of his own intelligence, and invoked reason 
to judge a in cases of religious controversy. From 
thence arose in Germany what is called the liberty of the mind, 
or freedom of thought. Thought constituted a right, and the 
decisions of reason became lawful. During the earlier centuries, 
it is true, mankind were far from being restrained either in their 
thoughts or speeches; and in those times the schoolmen were 
in the habit of openly discussing, what men would now shudder 
at the very mention of. But this originated in the distinction then 
held between theological and philosophical truths, a distinction 
which was thought a sufficient guard against heresy, but tolerated 
only at the Universities, and in a species of gothic Latin incom- 
prehensible to the people. The Church had then but little to 
apprehend from these discussions, which still were not exactly 
sanctioned by her, and now and then some unfortunate 
scholar was burnt. Since Luther’s time, all restraint on the 
contrary has been put aside, and theological and philosophical 
doctrines without any distinction have been publicly and heed- 
lessly discussed in the German language. Reforming Princes 
have since made this freedom of thought lawful, and German 
philosophy is one among the important results. In no country 
in the world, not even in Greece, were opinions more freely 
expressed and developed, than in Germany during the last 
century up to the period of the French Revolution. 

In speaking of the reform effected by Luther, M. Heine 
takes the opportunity of pointing out the striking contrast of 
modern ages, without, however, despairing to see yet greater 
benefits reaped from the system of Luther. 

‘In Prussia,’ he observes, ‘ liberty of opinion is unlimited. The 
Marquis of Brandebourg was fully confident that he could not 
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attain the throne of that country unless with Protestant principles. 
Since then, things are altered, and the natural defender of our Pro- 
testant liberty has connived with the Ultramontane party to suppress 
it; he even converted to his treacherous designs, that deadly weapon 
the censorship, invented and directed against us by Popery.’ 

‘ How extraordinary! We Germans are the strongest and the most 
ingenious people in the world. Princes of our race will be found on 
every throne in Europe ; our Rothschilds are the kings of money; our 
learned men the sovereigns of science; we are the inventors of 
printing and gunpowder ; and still one of us dare not fire a pistol-shot 
under pain of being fined three dollars for the offence ; and when one 
of us inserted the following paragraph in the Gazette de Hambourg, 
“T have the pleasure of informing my friends and acquaintances, that 
my wife has given birth to a child as beautiful as liberty,” Doctor 
Hoffmann takes a red pencil and erases the word “ liberty.” 

‘ Whether this will last much longer, I cannot say; but this I know, 
the question of the liberty of the press which at the present moment is 
the subject of such vehement debates in Germany, is significantly con- 
nected with the questions I have discussed above ; and I have an idea 
that its solution will not be attended with material difficulty, if we fora 
moment consider that the liberty of the press is the mere consequence 
of the liberty of opinion, and therefore incontestably a Protestant 
right. Germany has already shed her most precious blood for the 
maintenance of similar rights, and her natural courage way possibly 
be again put to the test in the present instance.’ 

The author speaks in similar terms on the question of 
academical liberty, which at present occupies the public mind 
in Germany. Since the pretended discovery has been made, 
that political excitement, that is to say, love of liberty, exists 
in the universities, it is from every side insinuated to the 
sovereigns that it is necessary these institutions should be 
abolished, or at least that common schools should be established 
in their stead. New plans are suggested from every quarter, 
and the ayes and noes of the question are vehemently argued. 
But none of the avowed partisans of the University system who 
have as yet rendered themselves conspicuous, seem to be fully 
penetrated with the real bearing of the question. They do not 
seem thoroughly to comprehend, that the enthusiastic feeling 
in favour of liberty is more prevalent among the students of 
these Universities than anywhere else ; and that if these insti- 
tutions were to be closed, the youth, who were under a certain 
restraint as long as confined within their precincts, would then 
be let loose, would unite with the youth and working-classes 
of commercial cities, and express their opinions with still 
greater force. The defenders of the Universities attach them- 
selves principally to prove, that if these institutions were to 
be suppressed, science would be annihilated :n Germany ;—that 
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academical liberty is indispensable to education as enabling 
outh to consider things in their different points of view ;— 
just as if a few Greek terms or hard words were’ of much 
importance in this case. And what do Princes care for the 
preservation of science, or the studies of civilization, if the holy 
security of the throne is to be in danger? They would surely 
muster courage to sacrifice all these benefits, for the posses- 
sion of absolute domination. Their power is the gift of the 
Almighty, and all worldly considerations must give way to 
the will of God. There is therefore a misunderstanding, not 
only on the part of the worthy professors who so strenuously 
defend the University interests, but also on the part of the organs 
of Government who are so inveterate in persecuting these 
institutions. The real question is thoroughly understood only 
by the Catholic peapeganes of Germany. These last, kindle secret 
enmity against the University system, which they undermine by 
artifice and deception; and whenever one of the pious brother- 
hood feigns a deep interest in the University cause, fie apparently 
benevolent insinuations are invariably the forerunners of some 
trick. They are perfectly aware of the game they play, 
and of the nature of the stake. For the Universities in their 
downfall would overturn the Protestant Church, whose roots 
are so deeply imbedded within the precinct of these institu- 
tions, that her whole history during the last centuries, is com- 
rised in the theological discussions of the Universities of 
ittembourg, Leipzig, Tubingen, and Halle. M. Heine is of 
opinion with those who think, that the German people are not 
easily excited, but when once put upon a course, pursue it 
with a firmness that nothing can shake. At least the Germans 
have so shown themselves in religion and in philosophy ; though 
M. Heine questions whether they will be as constant in politics. 
He admits that it would be wrong to deny that considerable 
rogress has been made. In relating the persecutions against 
Fic te in 1799*, he cannot help remarking that they bear an 


a resemblance to the more recent state of Germany ; 


but with this exception, that in 1799 the love of liberty excited 
few except the learned members of the community, such as poets 
and scientific men, but now it is prevalent among the lower 
orders, particularly the labouring and working classes. 


* At the period of the first Revolution, a most heavy and completely 
German drowsiness overwhelmed the people; a kind of brutish 
tranquillity prevailed throughout Germany, but a most powerful 
impulse was given to our literature. Even authors who had hitherto 





* De f Allemagne, vol. i. page 209, 
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led a solitary life in the most remote corners of the country, took a 
part in the general movement. Without any precise knowledge of 
political events, in consequence of a species of secret affinity they 
thoroughly understood the great social importance of the facts, 
and expressed it in their writings. This reminds me of a 
phenomenon in those large shells with which we ornament 
our mantel-pieces; by applying the ear to them at the hour of the 
tide, however distant they may be from the sea, a murmuring noise 
similar to the waves breaking on the beach may be distinctly 
heard. When your great Revolution broke out in Paris, and a restless 
ocean of men were stirred up to rebellion, our Germans too murmured, 
and their hearts resounded with enthusiasm. But they sat alone, 
and were surrounded by inanimate porcelain, tea-cups and coffee- 
pots, Chinese pagods whose heads mechanically swung exactly 
as if they were aware of what was going on. But alas! this 
revolutionary sympathy turned out very unfavourably for our un- 
fortunate predecessors in Germany. The petty noblemen and hypocrites 
deceived them in the basest manner. Some of them fled to Paris and 
died in abject want and misery. I lately fell in with an old blind 
fellow-countryman who had resided in Paris ever since that period. 
I met him in the Palais Royal, where he came to revive his withered 
limbs by the rays of the sun; it was painful to see him pale and 
emaciated, feeling his way by the walls of the houses; I was given to 
understand that he is the priest Heiberg. I also visited not long ago 
the garret in which our countryman George Forster breathed his last. 
A still more cruel fate would have awaited the friends of liberty who 
remained in Germany, if Napoleon and the French had not been quick 
in conquering us. Napoleon certainly never had the least idea, that 
he had been the providential saviour of ideology. If it had not been 
for him, the gallows and the wheel would have been the reward of our 
philosophers and their ideas. But still our German liberals were of 
those republican principles which would not allow of their courting 
Ngpoleon ; they were too generous to bow to foreign domination, and 
they preferred remaining silent, They smiled sorrowfully at the 
downfall of Napoleon, but still were silent; they took no part in the 
patriotic enthusiasm, which at that period burst forth in Germany 
with the permission of the high authorities; what they knew, they 
kept to themselves. These republicans lead a most pure and frugal 
life, and live in general to a goud old age; when the Revolution of 
July broke out, many of these oddities were still in the land of the 
living ; several of them, who until then had always been reserved 
and apparently bending under infirmity and old age, now, to our 
utter astonishment, held up their heads, smiled familiarly on us 
young men, took us by the hand and joyfully related to us stories of 
their times. I even heard one of them sing the Marseillaise in 
a café; he taught us the melody and words of that national anthem, 
and in a very short time we were able to sing it as well as the good old 
man himself’ 


M. Heine points out the bad effect produced on the spirit of 
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politics in Germany, by the turn the study of philosophy has 
taken within late years. Natural philosophy, which has to 
various branches of science been a source of the most beneficial 
effects, has in others produced harm. At the same period that 
Oken, one of the most thinking men of his day, discovered a 
new world of ideas, and buoyed up the minds of German youth 
in favour of the imprescriptible rights of mankind, of liberty 
and equality, Adam Miiller, in his lecture on natural philo- 
sophy, argued that nations ought to be folded like a flock of 
sheep. About the same time M. Goerres held forth on the 
obscurantism of the middle age, founding his observations on 
the foilowing philosophical notion,—that the state ought, like a 
tree, to be organically formed of a trunk, branches, and leaves, 
which were so admirably to be met with in the hierarchy of the 
corporations of the middle ages. At the same period also, the 
natural philosopher Steffens proclaimed the principle, in virtue 
of which the peasantry were to be distinguished from the 
nobility, because the former have received from nature the right 
to labour without being permitied to enjoy its benefits, and the 
latter the right of enjoying the benefits without being en- 
cumbered with the labour. Very recently—that is a few months 
back—a young fop in Westphalia published a memoir praying 
the government of his majesty of Prussia to take into considera- 
tion the continual paratiehoal which philosophy demonstrates to 
exist in the organization of the world, and to make the political 
separation more distinct, on the ground that the community has 
four elements—the nobility, the clergy, the burgesses, and the 
Bepeptry —annegoms to those of nature, fire, water, air, and 
earth. hen such distressing folly as this was seen to bud on 
the branches of the philosophical tree, and likely to expand into 
poisonous blossoms,—when it was observed that the German 
youth, buried in metaphysical abstractions, were forgetting the 
most pressing interests of the epoch, and in danger of becoming 
unfit for political life,—the patriotic friends of liberty must have 
felt just resentment against philosophy ; some of them, indeed, 
were even persuaded to give it up as a lost game, and productive 
of no favourable results, 

‘ We shall be wiser,’ says M. Heine, ‘than to refute these discon- 
tented persons seriously. German philosophy is a question of general 
importance to mankind, and our descendants for several generations 
will alone be able to decide whether we are deserving of blame or 
merit for having let our heads run on philosophy in preference to our 
Revolution. I certainly conceive that such a methodical nation as 
Germany, ought in the first instance to have occupied themselves with 
reform ; next with philosophy; and lastly, with their political revo- 
lution, This order of things, I think, would have been reasonable. 
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The heads which philosophy employed in meditation, might be cut off 
by the Revolution at pleasure ; but philosophy could never have made 
any use of the heads which the Revolution should have cut off before. 
But never fear, my worthy countrymen; the revolution of Germany 
will neither be more nor less violent, or important in its effects, for 
having been preceded by the criticism of Kant, the transcendental 
idealism of Fichte, and natural philosophy. These doctrines gave full 
vent to the revolutionary power, which being previously kept in a 
sort of restraint, only awaited a favourabie opportunity to burst forth 
and fill the world with terror and admiration. Then we shall see 
come forward the disciples of Kant, who neither listening to piety in 
the real or ideal world, will overthrow our European life with sword 
and axe, to tear from it without pity the roots of the past. After 
them, on the same stage will appear the followers of Fichte, whose 
volunteer fanaticism will neither be subdued by fear nor interest; their 
life is in their genius ; they despise materialism ; in this they resem~ 
ble the first Christians, who were not to be subdued either by corporal 
punishment or earthly enjoyment. Yes, such transcendental idealists 
as these, would be still more unyielding than the first Christians; for 
the latter would suffer martyrdom to obtain celestial happiness, but 
the transcendental idealist considers martyrdom imaginary, and keeps 
himself inaccessible in the fortress of his thoughts. But the most 
terrific of all would be the natural philosophers, who would participate 
in action in a German revolution, and join in the work of destruction ; 
for if the hand of the Kantist strikes hard and with a good aim, be- 
cause his heart is insensible to traditional respect; if the Fichtean 
boldly despises danger, because he is in reality free from it; the 
natural philosopher will be still more dreadful, because he acts in 
conjunction with the original powers of the world ; because he con- 
spires with the hidden forces of tradition,—brings forth those of Ger- 
manic polytheism,—rouses the fighting propensities so prevalent in 
ancient Germany, where people went to combat, actuated not by the 
desire to destroy or to conquer, but by an invincible inclination to 
fight. Christianity appeared in a great measure to soften this brutal 
spirit of fighting of the ancient Germans, but did not succeed in 
entirely destroying it; and when the cross—the talisman by which it 
is checked-—shall fall to the ground, then will break loose afresh on 
the world the ferocity of the ancient gladiators, the frantic exaltation 
of the Berserkers that are even at the present day the subjects of the 
poets of the north. Then,—and alas! the day will come—the old 
divinities of war will emerge from their fabulous tombs, and lay with 
their tears the dust of centuries. Thor will lift his massy hammer, 
and cast down the gothic-built cathedrals.’ 

* When you hear the turbulent uproar, dear neighbours of France, 
be on your guard, and interfere not with us or our broils in our own 
country, or you might repent of it. Refrain from kindling the fire, 
refrain from extinguishing it; you might burn your fingers. Do not 
scorn this advice, although it comes from a man of thought, who 
particularly recommends you to beware of the sects of Kantists, Ficht- 
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eans, and natural philosophers ; do not laugh at a fantastical poet, 
who prophesies in the real world a revolution similar to that which 
has taken place in the moral. ‘Thought precedes action, as lightning 
precedes thunder. Thunder in Germany, truly deserves the name of 
German ; it does not come on in quick and successive claps, but rolls 
on slowly and gradually; but when you hear a peal louder than 
any yet heard since the commencement of the world, then rest assured 
that German thunder has struck its mark. Then will eagles fall dead 
from the air, and lions in the remotest deserts hang their tails and 
crawl into their royal dens, Germany will witness the performance 
of a drama, to which the revolution of France will be a mere idyll. 
Everything is at present calm, it is true; and if you see a few men 
here and there violently gesticulating, do not suppose that these are 
to be the actors of the great drama. ‘They are merely curs who go 
running and biting about the arena, previous to the hour of arrival of 
the gladiators who are to figure in the deadly combat.’ 

‘ When the clock strikes, nations will crowd round Germany, as on 
the stands of a great amphitheatre, to witness vast and fearful games. 
I advise you then, Frenchmen, to keep quiet, and above all net to 
applaud. Your intentions might be misunderstood, and you might 
be rebuked rather abruptly, and with that unpoliteness common to 
our country ; for if in our former days of indolence and bondage we 
could vie with you, we should now in the arrogant ebriety of our 
youthful liberty be much more able to contend with you. You are 
well aware of what wondrous things liberty can perform, you who 
can no longer call it to your assistance. Take heed then, be careful! 
My intentions are good and disinterested, and I teil you bitter truths. 
You have more to fear from Germany set free, than from the Holy 
Alliance and all the Croats and Cossacks put together. In the 
first place, you are not liked in Germany; which is really unaccount- 
able. What you are reproached for, I could never exactly ascertain. 
I heard a young Vieille- Allemagne say one day in a public-house at 
Gottingen, that the death of Konradin de Hohenstaufen, whom you 
beheaded at Naples, ought to be avenged by French blood. You 
certainly have long forgotten this; but we never let anything escape 
our memory. You see, that whenever you take into your head to 
bring up old sores, we shall never be in want of German-like stubborn 
arguments to meet them with. At any rate, I would advise you to be 
on your guard; whatever may happen in Germany, whether the 
Prince Royal of Russia or Doctor Wirth be invested with the reins of 

vernment, remain quiet and let your soldiers be in readiness. I am 
Kindly disposed towards you, and I really shuddered when I heard it 
intimated the other day that your ministers, had the intention of dis- 
arming France.’ 

‘As in spite of your romantic spirit, you are not altogether void of 
classical knowledge, and have visited Olympus; among the joyful 
divinities who there feast on nectar and ambrosia, you must have 
seen a certain goddess, who in the midst of her celestial enjoyments, 
always wears a breast-plate and helmet, and bears a lance.’ 

‘ She is the goddess of wisdom.’ 
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These pages, full of both humour and scientific knowledge, 
show that M. Heine, in appreciating the obstacles opposed to a 
revolutionary impulse by mystical philosophy and other means, 
still believes in a future revolution of Germany, At times, his 
work is strongly expressive of his irritation at the dullness of 
the political spirit of his country, but without evincing any dis- 
couragement ; in this case eloquence of style is combined with 
witty raillery. At the period of the war against Napoleon, we 
Germans were ordered to evince a spirit of patriotism, and we 
became professed patriots accordingly, for we always obey the 
injunctions of our princes. But let it be understood that this 
patriotism is not the feeling understood by that denomination 
m France. French patriotism is a warmth, an expansion, a 
dilatation of the heart, and embraces the love not only of friends 
and near relations, but of entire France, as well as of every 
civilized nation. German patriotism, on the contrary, is a con- 
traction of the heart which shrinks as leather does in frost, and 
the patriot ceases to be a citizen of the world, a European, and 
is nothing but a narrow-minded German. When Cod or the 
Cossacks had destroyed the élite of Napoleon’s army, we were 
restored to animation by the melodious strains and bad verses of 


Korner, and gained our liberty by dint of battle, for we always 
obey the injunctions of our princes. 


‘ At the period of this contest,’ says M. Heine, ‘a school so osten- 
sibly opposed to France, and professing the old popular tastes of Ger- 
many both in art and in real life, was of course very generally sup- 
ported. The principles of the romantic school, were handed about 
with the excitations of the government and the watch-words of secret 
associations. And Mons. A. G. Schlegel conspired against Racine 
with the same view as the minister Stein against Napoleon. The 
school rowed against the current of time, which was flowing to its 
own source. hen at length German patriotism and nationality 
gained the victory, the romantico-gothico-germanico-Christian school 
was triumphant along with German patriotic and religious art. 
The great classic Napoleon, as classical as Alexander and Czesar, was 
overpowered and fell; and the little romantic Messrs. Augustus 
William and Frederick Schlegel, as romantic as Tom Thumb and 
Puss in Boots, held up their heads in triumph.’ 


M. Heine allows that he was influenced by political consi- 
derations in his judgmentof the romantic character of Germany ; 
and declares positively in his preface, that he does not wish to 
censure French Romantic ideas either directly or indirectly. 


‘ The writers who extolled the middle ages, had another object in 
view ; the effect they produced on the public mind, was highly preju- 
dicial to the liberty and happiness of the country at large. French 
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writers felt 2 merely amateur interest in these occurrences, which the 
French public contemplated out of mere curiosity. Many of them, in 
rummaging over historical events gone by, had no other object in 
view than seeking out a costume for next carnival. The Gothic 
fashion was considered by them as a mere mode, and was resorted to 
only to augment momentary enjoyment. They wore their hair in long 
curls after the fashion of the middle ages; but if their hair-dresser 
inadvertently hinted that this coiffure was unbecoming to their 
features, they immediately insisted on his cutting them off, and the 
ideas therewith connected ended in smoke. Alas! it is quite another 
thing in Germany ; and for this reason, that the middle ages aze not 
quite so forgotten and adulterated as in France, and are not suffered 
to rot as it were in a tomb, but often rise like phantoms, in broad 
day-light attaching themselves like vampires to the hearts of the 
German people.’ 

‘Alas! don’t you perceive the pale and languid countenance of 
Germany, and the abated spirit of her youth, formerly so lively. and 
enthusiastic! Don’t you observe the blood streaming from the beak of 
the plenipotentiary vampire at Francfort, who with such horrid and 
tedious patience sucks the very life of the German people.’ 


In his reproaches against the romanticists of Germany, M. 
Heine particularly alludes to Professor Schlegel of Bonn. 
Schlegel did not spare Burger, his master; and M.. Heine 
avenges him. In literature, as in the deserts of the northern 
world, sons make away with their fathers as soon as they grow 
old and infirm. He attacks M. Schlegel as a writer as well as 
a man. 

‘If I were now to talk of M. Augustus William Schlegel in 
Germany, I should be stared at with amaze. Who now in Paris 
talks of the Giraffe ?’ 

*M. Augustus William Schlegel was born at Hanover on the 
5th September 1767. Tam not indebted to him for these particulars ; 
1 never showed so little politeness as to ask him his age. If I am not 
mistaken I took this date from the Biography of celebrated female 
German characters by Spindler. According to this, M. Schlegel would 
be sixty-seven. M. Alexander de Humboldt and several other natu- 
ralists, say that he is older. Champollion was also of the same 
opinion, &c.’ 


Another remarkable passage of M. Heine’s work is the follow- 
ing against the mystical author Goerres of Munich.— 


* He is known in Germany under the denomination of the Fourth 
Ally. He was called this in 1814 by a French journalist, when by 
order of the Holy Alliance he publicly expressed his hatred for 
France. This complimentary sobriquet has stuck to M. Goerres 
ever since. Certainly nobody knew better how by means of our 
nutional recollections, to kindle the hatred of France in the hearts 
of his countrymen ; nor could the journal he edited under the title 
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of Le Mercure du Rhin, and couched in the ‘most irritating terms, 
be better adapted to produce a great effect in the event of a fresh war 
breaking out. But since M. Goerres has been almost entirely for- 
gotten, Princes being no longer in need of his services have sent him 
about his business, and on his complaining of this ungrateful treat- 
ment, persecuted him. As the Spaniards did in their wars against the 
Indians, they trained up their dogs to feed on the flesh of the savages ; 
but when the war terminated, the dogs had acquired a taste for human 
blood, and making no distinction, bit the legs of their inhuman 
masters, who were then compelled to rid themselves of their blood- 
hounds. When M. Goerres, left in the lurch by the Princes, had 
nothing else to derive nourishment from, he gave himself up to the 
Jesuits. He has ever since been subservient to them, and is now one 
of the principal props of the Catholic propaganda of Munich. I saw 
him there a few years ago in the very midst of his degradation. He 
was at that time giving lectures on Universal History, in the presence 
of a numerous assemb consisting principally of Seminarists, and 
had got as far as the Fall of Man and the Origin of Sin. How 
dreadful the destiny of the enemies of France! The Fourth Ally as he 
is nicknamed, is condemned to discourse throughout the year to 
seminarists, on the Origin of Sin! In the utterance as well as the 
writings of this man, there was nothing but the most puzzling 
confusion, the most intricate medley of language and ideas, and 
he has been at times very justly compared to the tower of Babel. 
He in truth resembles a vast tower, where a thousand different 
ideas are huddled up together, and ejected in arguments totally 
ineomprehensible to each other. At times the clatter would cease, 
and he would then make a long, drowsy, and unconnected speech, 
his discontented lips uttering a series of monotonous words, like drops 
of rain drizzling from a leaden spout. When the feelings of the un- 
civilized demagogue became apparent, and formed a singular contrast 
with the expression of his monkish humility when he harangued his 
nearers in accents of Christian charity,—springing from side to side 
with an air of ferocious rage, he might have been taken for a tonsured 
hyena behind the bars of his cage.’ 


M. Heine on some occasions seems to have left politics 

uite in the back ground; when, for instance, he speaks of 
the great works of imagination which have illustrated German 
literature, particularly those of Gothe. In his remarks on 
Faust, Heine gives proof of his own talent as a poet. 


‘With the Divan de I’ Orient Occidental of Giothe, we are less 
familiar than with his Faust. It is a work written much later, with 
which Madame de Stael was totally unacquainted, and which we 
will here endeavour to analyze. It contains opinions and sentiments 
on the East, expressed in a series of rich cantos, and stanzas full 
of sweetness and spirit, and all this as enchanting as a Harem 
emitting the most delicious and rare perfumes, and blooming with 
exquisitely lively nymphs with eyebrows painted black, eyes 

VoL. xx111.— Westminster Review. x 
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piercing as those of the antelope, arms white as alabaster, 
and of the most graceful and perfectly-formed shapes, while the 
heart of the reader beats and grows faint, as did that of the happy 
Gaspard Debaran, the clown who when on the highest step of his 
ladder, was enabled to peep into the seraglio of Constantinople, 
that recess concealed from the inspection of man. Sometimes also 
the reader may imagine himself indolently stretched on a carpet of 
Persian softness, luxuriously smoking the yellow tobacco of Turkistan 
through a long tube of jessamine and amber, while a black. slave 
fans him with a fan of peacock’s feathers, and a little boy presents 
him with a cup of genuine Moka.- Gothe has put these enchanting 
and voluptuous customs into poetry, and his verses are so perfect, 
so harmonious, so tasteful, so soft, that it seems really surprising 
that he should ever have been able to have brought the ,German 
language to this state of suppleness. He at the same time gives 
in prose a most precious description of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of the Levant, and some highly interesting particulars 
of the patriarchal jife of the Arabians. Here Gothe shows himself 
ealm, smiling, ingenuous as a child and full of wisdom as an old 
man. His prose is clear and transparent as the sea on a calm 
summer's evening, when the eye can penetrate into the deep, and 
distinguish whole cities swallowed up and their original splendour 
buried in oblivion. Sometimes this prose is magical and mysterious 
as the sky when in part concealed by approaching darkness; and the 
thoughts of Githe then appear pure and ete as the stats in the 
boundless firmament above. The charm of the book is inexplicable ; 
it is a votive nosegay sent from the west to the east, composed of 
the most precious and curious plants; red roses, hortensias like 
the breast of a spotless maiden, purple digitalis like the long fingers 
of a man, fantastically formed ranunculi, and in the midst of all, 
silent and tastefully concealed, a tuft of German violets, This nosegay 
signifies, that the West is tired of thin and icy-cold spirituality, and 
seeks warmth in the strong and healthy bosom of the East.’ 


Then comes the description of Heine’s interview with Géth 
at Weimar. 


‘In Gothe were combined strong personal character and genius, as 
is generally the case with all extraordinary individuals. His persona 
was as imposing as the spirit of his writings ; his appéarance was 
harmonious, neat, agreeable, and noble; one might have stadied the 
Grecian art on him ason an antique. His body, full of dignity, never 
bent to the servile humility which passes. for christian ; his features 
were not contracted by an expression of mystical. mortification, his 
eyes were not dimmed by the timidity of the sinner, they did nat cast 
devout looks to heaven, but were fearlessly fixed on the earth; they 
were as calm as the look of aGod. In general the distinguishing signs 
of the Gods are, the firmness of their looks, and that their eyes do not 
move. Thus when Agni Varanna Yamia and Tmra, took the form of 
Nola at the wedding of Damayanti, the latter recognised her beloved 
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by the motian of his pupils; for, as I say again, the eyes of Gods are 
always immoveable, Napoleon’s eyes possessed this peculiarity ; for 
which reason I feel confident he was a deity. Géthe’s eyes I have nao 
doubt were as divine in his old age as they were in his young days-. 
Time might have whitened his locks, but never can have bent his head. 
He always carried it high and nobly ; and when he spoke he became still 
greater, when he stretched forth his hand he might seem to designate 
to the stars with his finger the road they were to pursue in the heavens. 
His mouth is said to have had an expression of cold egotism, but this 
feature is common to the Immortal Gods, and to the father of the Gods, 
the great Jupiter, to whom I have already compared Giithe. Really 
when I visited him at Weimar, and was face to face to him, I looked 
a little on one side to see if I could not perceive something of the eagle 
and the fiery thunderbolt, I was almost inclined to address him in 
Greek ; but as I perceived that he understood German, I observed to 
him that the plums which ‘grew between Jena and Weimar were of 
particularly delicious flavoyr, | had lL many a winter’s pight in 
thinking what ingenious things I would say to Gdthe, and when I saw 
him J could find nothing to entertain him with but the quality of the 
Saxon plums! Gothe smiled, with the very lips which had touched 
those of the fair Leda, Europa, Danae, Semele, and so many other 
princesses and nymphs.’ 

The nenaaoing, part of M, Heine's book contains a succinet 
review of other German authors and their works, with which the 
west of Europe is but slightly acquainted. Much knowledge is 
to be acquired from the study of these analyses and criticisms. 
To give some notion of the real extent of German literature, was 
the object the author had in view when he wrote his work ; and 
in this, his undertaking hag been crowned with success. But 
with a noble enthusiasm in frvour of the politieal interests of 
his country, his yiews have on every oceasion been turned 
towards them, and his whole soul js revealed by the following 
words inspired by his sense of the unfortunate state of Ger- 
many.— - 

‘QO how I shauld like to stand on the tip-top of the steeple at Stras- 
burg, and wave in my hand a tricoloured flag that shonid reach as 
far as Pranefort ! J ’ 
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Aur. HInQuarterly Review, No. CKXX. Article ‘ Eton Sehool= 
Education in Kngland.' 
(HE term‘ Aristocratic ’ Education is used in the following 
article, not in what Mr. Bentham would have called a 
dyslogistic sense, but simply. meaning thereby the education 
of the governing class 5 in Le Ph view the subject is a deeply 
interesting one, for upon their education in a great measure 
x 2 
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depends the happiness of the whole community. And this is’ 
conceived to be the proper meaning of the word Aristocracy: 
The word (dpewy, dptoroc) originally denoted the power arising 
from physical force, from bodily strength; and at that’ time, 
thongh their rank might be nearly equal, Achilles was more 
an aristocrat than Menelaus, Hector than Paris. As civilization 
advanced in Greece, it came to signify the most, powerful, from 
whatever sources the power was derived, and when riches rather 
than bodily strength had become the instrument of power. From 
the philosophers again it received another signification, being 
used to denote moral and intellectual superiority,—the most 
able, the most virtuous. And if the visions of Plato and of 
Hobbes should ever be realized upon earth, and the world be 
governed by philosophers, the philosophers would be the Aris- 
tocratic class. 

In what follows, will be briefly traced the life of an English 
Aristocrat ; and where it may appear needful, an attempt, will be 
made to lay bare to the view for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
the texture of his thoughts and the springs of his conduet. 

From his cradle to his grave, the English noble or aristacrat, 
(it will not be necessary to say more to prove the equivalence of 
the terms, than that the class of nobles formed until very lately 
one limb of the sovereignty, and returned a majority of another), 
is as much the victim of those institutions under which he 
into existence, as the weakest and meanest individual whom 
trample into thedust. They reverse for his class, the end which 
a good education and good institutions would seek to attain. 
They render him as much as ible an instrument of misery, 
both to himself and to his fellow-beings. How grateful ought 
he to be to the giver of all good, that institutions are in 
part amended, that one fruitful source of unhappiness is dried 
up, that he is deprived of a portion a that had proved 
only an instrument of mischief to himself and others. 

it is now pretty generally admitted, that the character of the 
individual human being is influenced by impressions. received 
from the very commencement of its existence; that even at a 
very early age are imprinted marks that are indelible. - At this 
period much, almost everything, depends upon the mother. If 
she understands her duty and performs it, the happiest results 
may be looked for. If she neglects it, the consequences are 
deplorable—especially to the wretch whom she has brought into 
the world. 

In the present state of society, there are few mothers who do 
im any high sense of the term fulfil the duty of watching overthe 
early education of their children ; and there are few men who 
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have not at some period of their lives had reason to regret the 
ignorance and folly of those who had the care of forming their 
infant minds. Of those few mothers, it is not likely that any 
considerable proportion would belong to a class, of which the 
following representation is given by the Honourable Mrs. Gore, 
allowed. to be one of the best and most faithful depictors of 
-aristocratic and fashionable manners. 


“Now [loquitur Sir William Wyndham] there’s that daughter 
of my worthy neighbour, Lady Monteagle — Lady Stapylford 
I mean ;—a fine kettle of fish she has made of it! For full ten years 
after Margaret Monteagle married, it was Lady Stapylford here—Lady 
Stapylford there—who but Lady Stapylford !—Lady Stapylford’s new 
chariot at the birth-day—Lady Stapylford'’s masked balls—Lady 
Stapylford’s diamonds at Carlton House—were as regular matters for 
newspaper discussion as the Slave-Trade, or the annual debate on 
Emancipation. And all this time, how was her family going on, I 
should like to know? My Lord was either at Newmarket, or playing 
hundred-guinea whist, by daylight, at Brookes’s ;—her hopeful son 
‘was tying fireworks to his tutor’s pig-tail ;—and her half-starved 
servants, baulked of their board-wages, were forced to live on the 
venison and pine-apple left from her Ladyship’s entertainments.” 


Such ae ree mother, and such being her public occupations, 


it could not be ex that she would attend very closely to 
domestic duties. own education having been so bad, it is 
not at all probable that, if she did attend ever so closely to the 
nurture and training of her children, her doing so would produce 
any widely beneficial results. But in the case under considera- 
tion, the mother does not attempt this. She commits her 
charge to hirelings—she devolves upon strangers the most sacred 
duties of her condition. Even where the parents do interfere 
with the persons to whose charge they have committed their 
children, they only interfere for evil ;—to ane their 
children in insubordination, in idleness, insolence, lying, gluttony, 
—in a word, in ignorance and vice. 

Thus is commenced the formation of the character of the 
youthful aristocrat; and the termination does not belie the 
commencement. The immediate gratification of its animal in- 
stincts, is common to it with the other animals in whom reason 
is weak and appetite predominates. For this it is not to be 
blamed. It only obeys the tide of its blood, the impulses of its 
nature, drifted along in that ‘fiery current and compulsive 
course.’ Like other animals in a state of savage nature, its 
pleasures are of the senses, and like them it seeks the gratifica- 
tion of its desires through the instrumentality of violence, for 
it knows no other mode, Compare a well-bred dog with an ill- 
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bred one, or one in the state of nature. ‘The wild dog growls, 
snarls and barks at you, (it is well if it does not rend you into 
the bargain), and: snatches fieteely and eagerly at what it 
desites to possess, The tate dog has been taught that in con- 
sulting the gratification of his desires, he must also consult the 
will of others jin other words, he must be cotisiterate of the 
feelings of those about him: This éonsideration greatly sharpetis 
his faculties, as well as improves his manners, It sets him to 
devise expedients by which he may attain his ends Dogs have 
been known to display a degree of prudence, nay of political 
sagacity, in adapting their means to theit ends, that left many 
human beings far behind. 

To the cries, which the infant finds the most effective means 
of attaining the objects of its desites, succeed the threats and 
violence of the older child. The boy yet unbreeched, learts 
that kicking is a more effective argument than eryine 
By such training is generated that intense selfishness whic 
has beeu often remarked as characterizing the atistocratic class. 
For there is no association formed in their minds between their 
own happiness and that of others; as would be the case, if 
the gratification of their wishes were made to depend in some 
degree on the will of those about them. This is not peculiar 
to aristooratic, but extends to all spoiled children; who are pro- 
verbially selfish. The others however, who have to make their 
way in the world by their own exertions, nevessarily get rid 
of much of it. The aristoctat has not this advantage 5 and it 
is one of the worst features in his lot, that, except in very 
rate and extraordinary instances, he has no opportunity of 
really knowing what the world in which he lives is made of. 
Haunted from his cradle to his grave at once by his parasites 
and his passions, he lives without learning the philosophy of 
life, and dies in his ignorance, With respect to the statement 
in the Quarterly Review as to the effects of public school 
education, that argument shall be noticed presently, when it 
becoihes oe to follow the pupil to public school and 
University, and those other schools ‘in which the. English 
nobility are formed to virtue.’ But first a few words more 
must be given to the subject of what is called his selfishness ; 
for the purpose of comparing that point of his character with 
the corresponding one in the character of the poor man, This 
is the more called for at presént, as the Repott of the Poor 
Law Commissioners and the evidence upon which it is founded 
have tended to set in a strong hight the vices superinduved in 
the labouring population by the mul-administration of the Poor 
Laws, and even in some confused minds to generate a motion 
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that those vices afte the iidigenous and spontaneous growth of 
poverty, and not the forced and artificial production of vicious 
institutions. Such minds would have arrived at a conclusion 
considerably nearer to the truth, if they had decided that the 
vices of the Artistocracy are the natural and necessary produce 
of unbounded wealth and irresponsible power. The Poor Law 
Commissioners have ransacked heaven and earth for arguments 
to palliate the vices of the magistrates. They are great.on 
the virtues of the magistrates, they are eloquent on the excel- 
lencies of the magistrates, they enlarge even to overflowing, in 
what Hobbes would have termed their ‘ copiousness of language,’ 
upon the beneficent acts of the magistrates. The reason of all 
this is evident. The magistrates belong to the powerful class ; 
and honour and glory be to Power, now and for ever! If the 
many had been the powerful, like the Sovereign Multitude of 
Athens, their loyal Commissioners would have found in them 
the germs of all talent and all virtue. But as it is, the 
multitude could look for no such discovery in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Throughout the whole of that 
voluminous document, amidst many arguments to palliate the 
vices of the rich, there scarcely occurs one word in palliation of 


the: faults of the poor. For this the Commissioners are not par- 
ae deserving of reprehension, as they merely acted like all 


human beings who obey the laws of human sensation. Besides, 
theit business was not to discover the virtues of the poor, but 
the vices springing from the mal-administration of the Poor 
Laws. This accordingly they have done; and they have done 
their duty. 

It is. one of the most important problems that could be offered 
tothe consideration of mankind, to determine in what degree 
respectively the vices of an Aristocracy aud of a nation,—of the 
governing rich and the governed poor,—necessarily imhere in 
either condition. Above has been shown the extreme proba- 
bility of the existence of selfishness in the Aristocratic class, 
from. the effect of early training ;—or it should rather be said, from 
the effect. not merely of early training, but of the influences 
that act upon them through life: The following is an illustra- 
tion of the principle, from Mrs. Gore’s ‘ Pin Money.’ She is 
speaking of an old woman of rank. 


‘She belonged to nobody,~—was a bore to everybody ;—<and exs 
cepting when Lady A. or Lady B. had a place to find for a favourite 
servatit, grown too troublesome to be kept in their own establish- 
ment,—or a tradesinan to recommend whose failure must ensure the 
prompt payment of their own triennial bill,—she was very rarely 
toubled by the visits or importunities of her fashionable acquaintance. 
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Even when cards were first issued for the Ash Bank breakfast, they 
had been received with coldness or contempt. ‘‘ What can that 
foolish old woman mean by giving a féte?” cried Lady A.  ** Who 
in the world will travel twelve miles to look at her mountebanks’ 
tricks >” exclaimed Lady B ;—and all the idle loungers of society, 
being satisfied that something better would present itself on the 
appointed day, threw their cards of invitation into the fire, and dis- 
missed Lady Olivia from their recollections.” 

‘ But it happened to be one of those London seasons when agricul- 
tural distress, or the distress of the manufacturing. classes, or some 
other national disaster which could not possibly produce a reaction 
on the pockets of the higher ranks for two years to come, was univer- 
sally quoted as a motive for dismissing one out of three French cooks, 
and sending back Collinet and Musard to Paris in ragged coats. Not 
a ball was to be heard of for love or credit ; the select coteries expanded 
not a single inch in compassion to the general desolation ; and even 
Almack’s—so brilliant when relieved by the variety of other entertain- 
ments, became branded with the fatal epithet of toujours perdriz when 
thus affording a sole and unchanging point of reunion. Mammas 
who had a numerous progeny of angels in white satin to dispose of, 
grew distracted ; young gentlemen who had looked forward to the 
season to dance themselves into fashion and the dining-out line of 
business, sat desponding over their official desks, or retired to the 
re-perusal of their tailor’s bills in their monotonous lodgings ;—it 
was all as dull as a rainy hay-time in a pastoral county.’ 

* Under such circumstances, the Ash Bank entertainment soon rose 
to a premium ; and a few days of fine weather having brought the 
fashionable world into a rural mood, it was admitted that Lady 
Olivia’s shrubberies were as propitious to sweet sentiment as Ken- 
sington Gardens ; and that, as her ladyship was a come-at-able person, 
not rendered fastidious by the frequency and routine of her éntertain- 
ments, everybody would go and take everybody,—that is, “‘ every- 
body” privileged by their own standing in the world to take liberties. 
There seemed a probability that the despised Lady Olivia would 
assemble on this occasion all the select vestry of fashion,—from 
whose meetings she was herself unanimously rejected.’ 


Now compare with the above the following character of the 
poor, given in a communication made to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners by Mr. Ostler, a person of great experience in the 
matter. 


‘The poor deserve all the attention we can give them; they are 
rateful and respectful to their superiors, and most kind to one another. 
f treated with harshness, contempt or neglect, they will resent it, 

and they have a right to do so; but let any one manifest an interest 
in their concerns, address them kindly, assist them with discrimina- 
tion, refuse, when necessary, with mildness, and reprove with temper, 
and he will never find reason to complain. As the almoner of public 
charities, I have been brought into contact with thousands of them of 
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all grades, from the respectable artizan down to the imprisoned felon, 
or the wretched inmates of the lowest abodes of vice. I have never 
been treated with disrespect ; and have far more frequently had reason 
to blush at the excess of their gratitude, than to reproach them for 
unthankfulness ; their kindness to one another in their distresses is 
most exemplary and affecting. When pleading for a neighbour, they 
will indeed represent the absence of every claim upon themselves, and 
their inability to afford any assistance ; but when the aid they have 
been soliciting has either been obtained or denied, they will cheerfully 
divide their morsel, and perform voluntarily and gratuitously every 
service. Their faults are on the surface, and are often nothing more 
than that coarseness of manner which belo to their station ; but 
whoever will study them thoroughly, will compelled to admire 


their general character, and will feel it an enviable privilege to 
be enabled to: relieve distresses in which it is impossible not tu 


sympathize.’ 

The concluding sentence of the above quotation contains if 
not the explanation, what leads to the explanation of the pheno- 
menon. Rank, from the polish of manners which it takes on,— 
one quality of that polish being to conceal deficiencies,—is 
enabled to simulate, to a certain extent, knowledge and wisdom 
and even virtue. The coarseness of the garb not only physical 
but moral and intellectual, in which poverty is necessarily 
arrayed, produces an effect directly the opposite. It conceals 
the real existence of those qualities, the semblance of which 
wealth and rank so ostentatiously obtrude upon attention. 
Thus first appearances are all in favour of the latter, all against 
the former. 

In the evidence of Mr. Ostler quoted above, the kindness of 
the poor to one another is said to be most exemplary. This 
is what the analysis of the case would cause to be expected. 
There is a deep philosophy in Virgil’s line, 


Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 


When myself have felt hunger and thirst and cold and naked- 
ness, and the rest of the ills that follow in their train, I can enter 
into the sufferings of another whom I believe to feelthem. Nay 
more, if [ have but felt the fear of such ills, I can understand the 
feelings of others who ‘tell me that they experience a similar 
fear. So is it with the poor. They have experienced such ills 
themselves, and they can understand the sufferings of others 
who complain of them. 

But it is not so with the rich. They bave about the same 
conception of distress, as a man born blind has of scarlet or any 
other colour. They have less, for they never try to obtain any 
conception of them. If you tell them you are suffering from 
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want of money to buy bread, atid sliould therefore feel obliged 
if they would discharge the debt they owe you, they will answer 
‘ Poor soul!’ or‘ Poor devil!’ much in the same tone they 
would address a troublesome pat ; and turn their back upon 
you, or order their thenials to shut the door it your face. When 
they disttibute charity, it is rather from ostentation than sym- 
pithy. It is not sutptising that the founder of Christianity, 
when he commanded his followers to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to visit the afflicted, should declare it to be very 
difficult for the rich to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
At the same time it is not affirmed that selfishness is confined 
to Aristocrats, or that it pursdes only such objects as animal 
leasures. Some of the most intensely selfish men ever known, 
bose beeh Democratic philosophers, men in whom the reason 
predominated and not the senses. The grand end of ‘their 
existence was, like that of the Aristoorats and in fact of all 
_ other animated sentient beings, the enjoyment of the greatest 
possible quantity of pleasure attended ye least possible 
uantity of pain. But their pleasure differed in kind. from 
that of the others, a greater portion of it being intellectual than 
animal ; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, a greater 
se of it being of the imagination than of the senses. 
f you asked them, they would tell you that the end of their 


existence was the general good,—the greatest beypnere of 
e e 


mankind. In reality it was honour, glory, ir idol 
was, power under its least gross and most ethereal form. And 
to it they sacrificed with a constancy of devotion, only equalled 
by that of the most zealous worshippers at the altar of sensual 
pleasure. These solemn unimpassioned zealots, who regarded 
with unutterable scorn all zealots but themselves,—these stern 
votaries of a ruthless philosophy who waged eternal war against 
every baser aim of selfish nature’s,—pursued their object with 
an unflinching unity of — and a recklessness of human 
weal or woe, worthy of a Regent Orleans or a Colonel Charteris. 

In comparing the rich and poor, there is another point of 
comparison that presents itself, The evidence too which can 
be made use of, is of an authentic character. It is extracted 
from the evidence of Lord Broughain before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Libel Law, in June 1834. 


* Bveh supposing the stamp laws could be carried into full effect, 
are there not stamped newspapers which do address themselves to that 
line of personal abuse and obscenity; and supposings we could carry 
into effect the laws against those publications, would the stamp have 
the full effect of preventing it?—I certainly do not read many such 
publications; for I read but one paper, and not that every day; but 
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.L have at times had occasion to see, chiefly professivnally, publications 
of the grossest nature, regular stampet! newspapers, containing the 
grossest libels, and which appear to me to cafry on a trade in personal 
slander, not uamixed with obscenity. There has sprung up a class 
of publications within the last fourteen years which | believe did net 
exist before; but in one particular they appear to have operated 
beneficially, for they seem to have formed a sort of drain for the other 
Hewspapets t6 Garry of their worst trash; for I do not think so much 
sinder is to be found in the po A We gi of late years. Sinée those 
weekly papers have beet ct on, the respectable papers have 
bevome ashamed of it; and have not dealt much in it’ 

‘** It has been supposed by some persons that the lower classés are 
desirous of that sort of reading ; has your Lordship found that writers 
of that kind address themselves to the lower classes exclusively ?”-—‘ My 
experience is very little in those papers; as I am generally the object 
of pretty copious abuse in them, I do not feel bound to read them, and 
still less to pay for them: 1 do not go out of my way to avoid them, 
but I certainly do not go out of my way to read them. I have seen 
them occasionally, and my experience would lead me to say, not only 
that they are not adapted to the working classes, but that those classés 
have ho taste at all for what they deal chiefly in. Every writer who 
publishes for the discontented fmm of the commun people, abtises the 
institutions of the country and all public men; but 1 do not think 


such writers abuse men’s private character; they do not cate to be 
personal, and to attack men’s wives atid daughters, and mothers ant 
sisters; their readers, generally speaking, do not care for seeing 
private slander about iadividuals; that they do not trouble their heads 
about. On the contrary, I think that the appetite for such vile and 
often indecent trash, belongs tu the higher classes of the commnynitg, 


éxteiiding down to the middling classes. There are some people 
among the latter who like to read the gossiping stories put in the 
hewspapers. ‘They say, “ Let us seé what Lady so-and-so is doing 
with Lord so-and-so." Also men millinefs, ladies’ maids, and upper 
servants ate, I believe, great patrons of these sort of publications ; 
and | have been told by many gentlemen and ladies that they have 
found them in their servants’ halls and upper servants’ rooms very 
mueh, But no doubt it is the drawing-room that farnishes the effective 
demand for such writings ; and the upper classes are very ubjust in 
blaming the press and its licentiousness, as they are 80 prone to do on 
all occasions, seeing that they themselves afford the market for the 
worst sort of scurrility,’ 


I¢ would appear from this, that it is not the much calumniated 
poor, that it is not the ‘ base rabble’, the ‘ beastly mob’, but 
that it is the ‘ higher classes of the community,’ who are the 
patrons of that ribaldfy and scurtility, of that private slander, of 
that licentiousness of the press, which afe so disgraceful to 
humanity. But this is as might be expected, The man who earns 
-hie bread by his labour, whether of his head or of his hands, 
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is interested in public affairs in as far as they may influence his 
own individual well-being by acting upon the particular branch 
of industry in which he is engaged. He has other matters to 
attend to than to inquire “ what Lady so-and-so is doing with 
Lord so-and-so.” He is little solicitous about such things— 
What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba ? 
But the case is very different with the Aristocratic section of 
the community and their pampered and lazy menials. _ Living 
like the gods of Epicurus, ‘ in animi securitate, et in omnium 
vacatione munerum,’. they are little interested. by the business 
of the world,—by whieh are meant the useful occupations, 
guarding against the words being confounded with what they 
themselves might term business, viz. the frivolous or vicious 
pursuits that minister to their morbid appetites and their idle 
vanity. But man isa finite being. As he is finite in his in- 
tellectual reach, so is he in his physical susceptibilities of 
enjoyment. To the dominion of a Sardanapalus or a Nero, there 
may be set no bounds upon earth ; but the tension of the nerves 
of his animal frame, hath a compass not wider than that of the 
meanest individual among the millions. who own his sway. 
When that compass is attained, when that goal is reached, the 
ruler of the world may offer a province or a kingdom as a 
reward to the man who shall discover for him a new pleasure ; 
and he may offerin vain. Such a state of things naturally pro- 
duces many beings so wretched and so depraved, as to be 
sensible of ‘ below their lowest deep a lower deep,’ and to feel 
it no increase of degradation to pander to the vilest appetite, 
the most revolting vices of power. Thus were produced the 
unutterable abominations with which the monster Tiberius, 
solaced the dignified repose of his retreat at Capree. And thas 
arose the refinements in profligacy, which peopled with victims 
the Parc aux Cerfs, which graced the orgies of Choissy and 
Trianon, and damned to eternal fame the otherwise forgotten 
names of the Regent Orleans and Louis XV. These were 
examples of what the despotism of ‘one’ could effect. It 
was reserved for our own age to make the discovery of what 
could be effected by the despotism of *‘ the few.’ 

But there is one set of circumstances under which the poor 
may be placed,—one condition of pover.y that must not be 
overlooked in an- endeavour to investigate this question. 
It is that in which an attempt is made to confer upon poverty 
and weakness, the immunity from care and toil which. is 
usually regarded as the privilege of wealth and power. . The 
result has been, what it required little power of divination to. dis- 
cover, to introduce into the workhouse, and it may be added 
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the cottage; ‘the worst ills that haunt the palace’ (to borrow 
the eloquent and apt language of Lord Brougham), ‘ and make 
the pauper the victim of those imaginary maladies which render 
wealthy. idleness less happy than laborious poverty*.’ ‘The 
dispensation of wrath, said his Lordship on the same occasion, 
‘which appointed toil for the: penalty of transgression, was 
tempered with the mercy which shed countless blessings upon 
industry—industry, that sweetens the coarsest eovinieceioail 
the hardest pillow+.’ ‘This dispensation the English Poor-Law 
sought to reverse. It might as well have sought to reverse the 
law by which an apple falls to the ground and a planet describes 
its orbit, or the law in obedience to which the tides ebb and 
fiow. The inevitable consequence followed the experiment. 
Idleness acting upon that dangerous vacuum an unformed and 
uninstructed mind, produced its usual offspring. Unhappily 
the English pauper, like his brother idler the English rich man, 
had ‘ few exalted feelings, few desires above the low passions 
of an uneducated — Having nothing to do, he felt the 
want of excitement. He sought it in the gin-shops or the 
beer-houses;—in intoxication, riot, and licentiousness. He 
sought it at last, like Nero,.in the terror and ruin of wide- 
wasting conflagration. Was this wonderful? His whole educa- 
tion‘had furnished him'with no other conception of pleasure, 
than what could be produced by animal excitement ;—with no 
other means of attaining any end he had in view,. than: those 
of terror and pain. As ye sow, so shall ye reap. If ye permit 
your rich men to have political power without earning it, ye may 
expect to be badly, miserably governed; to be plundered and 
insulted by them. If ye permit your poor men to have bread 
without earning it,,ye may expect to be plundered and insulted 
by them too. On the one hand is the aristocratic idler, talking 
to'you of the blood and breeding, the knowledge wisdom and 
virtue, together with the right to rule rob and insult, he 
inherited from his ancestor who fought at a or Agincourt, 
or what is far more likely, was’ jackall toa Tudor or pimp 
to a Stuart. On the other hand the democratic proser, 
talking of the indestructible prerogatives of man,—his inalienable 
claims — the soil,—-and everything except directing atten- 
tion-to the sources of the ill. 

The young aristocrat is sent at an early age to a public 
school, say Eton. Here the propensities which it has been the 


* Corrected Report of the Speech of the Lord Chancellor in the House 
of Lords, July 21, 1834, on moving the Second Reading of the Bill to 
amend the Poor Laws. p. 33 

+ Ibid. p. 32. 
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business of his previous education to implant’ and foster, 
are not weeded out but further nourished. In a late No. of 
the Quarterly Review (No. 103. p. 137) it is asserted that 
‘it is‘at the public school that birth and wealth receive their 
first, and their most salutary lessons of equality.’ How ia this 
assertion borne out by the facts of the case? On hia first 
entrance at a public school, the boy becomes a fag. After having 
gone through his probation of fagging, he has fags of his own. 
Thus without reference to his reals ibws simply as he js a denizen 
of the school, he oscillates between the condition of tyrant and 
slave, Aut servit humaliter, aut superle dominatur ; libertatem 
queé media est, nec spernere modice, nec habere: soit... Thus 
the association already planted in hia young mind by the whole 
of his previous education, between the ideas of pleasure and 
dignity on the one hand and of the exercise of tyranny on 
the other, is further strengthened -by the public-school 
discipline. * Daal 

The Reviewer: continues; ‘ The aristocracy of title and 
fortune has its first collision with the aristacracy of talent, ‘and 
is taught that it may be, and will, without strenuous exertions, 
be worsted, and be obliged to submit to confessed inferiority in 
theoontest. It is first taught thet there is something besides 


pewewe distination, which is of importance in the sight of 


the public,’ This again, ia not borne out by the fact. It is 
noteriona that at several of the public schools, it is reckoned 
disreputable to study, or to read or ‘ sap,’ as the eant term is at 
some; and the studious, reading boy, or ‘ sap,’ is subjected to 
all manner of annoyanee from the idle dunees, who will nat can- 
descend to plod or study, and therefore conceive themselves to 
be lads: of —_ Names could be- mentioned of » persons, 
that’ would be considered: very high authorities on auch a 
subject, who loudly expressed their delight, on their. arrival 
ati the University, at finding. themselves freed, in the: prov 
seoution of their studies, from the anaoyance, the persecution, 
and ‘ bullying’ (that is the school word) of their idle or non- 
fecing schoal-fellows, Whatever may be the opinion: of 
elyetius and his disciples ae to the equal susceptibility of 
mental excellence among mavkind, experience furnishes tle 
reverse of evidence of an equality of mental excellence at 
present.. The writer of this hag seen something of more than 
one school and University, in more than one eountry of the 
more civilized portion of the globe, and he ean conscientiqusly 
declare as the result of his experience, that whenever any 
question has to be decided by vote, the dunces haye it, 
is peculiarly the case at the English places of education, 
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where from the quantity of wealth on the side of the dunces, 
they have more than even their numerical superiority to 
depend on. At school and at the University there always has 
been—(there has not been the opportunity of ascertaining the 
effects of the Reform Bill in that direction, but doubtless 
it will have effects in time)—a formidable confederacy of dunees 
who style themselves ‘non-reading men ;'-»men for example, 
who at Cambridge come into hall to be marked, (it would be the 
very bathos of low to dine there), and afterwards dine at the 
Hoop or any other place of entertainment for man and beast, 
at a more christian-like hour than that of the College dinner. 
These sagacious persons have an instinctive dislike to ‘reading 
men,’ and let slip no opportunity that presents itself of ex- 
hibiting their contempt for the same. ven if one of their 
own ‘set’ takes to reading, they consider him as having in 
some sort ‘ ratted,’ and now little better. than half a man. 
Their talk is of eating and drinking,—of dogs and. horses,-~of 
fox-hunting and horse-racing,—-of tandem and coach-driving. 
if it were not counteracted by other evidence, it might be 
regarded as evidence in their favour that they appear. to devote 
more than the usual attention to the calumniated of God's 
creatures, generally termed irrational animals. The walls of 
their. rooms are ornamented, not like those ‘of Dido: with 
portraits of gods and heroes, ‘but with portraits of dogs and 
horses, and the achievements of the dog. Billy.. ‘They vary 
their refined and elevated enjoyments. with mancenoniay acting 
a play or dancing a quadrille together, to the no small annoy: 
ance of any unfortunate ‘ reading’ man,’ who happens’ to 
lwe below. dt) is such men as these, who when any 
publie occasion presents. itself of displaying at once ‘their 

ublic spirit sind: their high breeding, are the first and the 

udest to shout ‘Stinkomalee !’ ‘ Down withthe ministers !'=+ 
to give a ‘groan for the House of ‘Commons,’ and:a ‘laugh for 
the Dissenters.’ rolqass 

Even in the worst times of the history of our_race, in: the 
periods when man’s lot was darkest, it was impossible to govern 
the world altogether without. mind. Yet that there has been 
matvellously little of it is so certain, that it has passed into a 
proverb Quam parvé sapientiéd &c. In our own: oligarchical 
government, a certain quantity of mind, of a certaim wferior 
quality, was required. And: as even that quantity of that 
quality however inferior, could not: always be obtained within 
the precincts of the governing or oligarghical class, an impor- 
tation was required from the other classes forming the eont- 
munity. Great care was however taken, thatthis quantity of 
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mind should be employed, with the marimum of advantage to 
the employers, and the minimum to the employed and the classes 
from which they were drawn. They were placed in as subordi- 
nate a situation as possible, with some member or members of 
the oligarchical class immediately over them to control and 
coerce if necessary. Then their superiors had all the merit of 
the work done, if done well ; if fault was found, it all fell upon 
the subordinates. They might rise early and sit up late; they 
might devote all their time and all their powers to do efficiently 
the work of their superiors, or what was more, to enable them 
to appear to do it themselves. They might sacrifice what 
is more precious than even time and labour—honour. They 
might become the prostituted hirelings of a tyrannical faction, 
the ‘ base betrayers of their brother’s blood.’ They might desert 
the cause of the many from whom they sprang, for that of the 
few who hired them. They might pander to the most pernicious 
vices of power, and ‘ turn their very talent to a crime.’ They 
might share the fate of Sheridan and of Canning,—a far worse 
than ‘ Lydiat’s life or Galileo’s end.’ But the gazette and the 
trumpet of fame, the sword of state and the gold-barred robe of 
honour, were not for them. They were not marked out by‘ birth 
and nature’ to be of the rulers of the earth. They were. not 
made of that ‘porcelain clay which alone was worthy to bear 
the stamp and crown of empire.’ 

In such a state of things it was not to be expected that the 
* Aristocracy of title and rank’ should either feel or show much 
respect for the so-called ‘ Aristocracy of talent.’ They knew 
that they were not only hereditary legislators, but hereditary 
statesmen. They felt assured that without the possession of 
any very extraordinary capacity, and without even any extra- 

inary exertion of the very mediocre capacity they did possess, 
they could take at once a much higher place in the State than 
others after a lifetime of the most laborious cultivation, and 
employment of the most capacious mind ever by 
man. What cared they for the display ‘of plebeian talent, or 
for the paltry prizes that were offered to its exertion? What was 
it to them if it achieved a University-scholarship, a first-class or 
a eee are a at even a fellowship,—nay more, an 
episcopal mitre or judicial coronet ? They knew well that the 
only worthy prize in the eyes of a man of powerful and 
capacious mind and lofty ambition, was beyond its reach. They 
knew well that he a never while ‘ Glorious Constitution’ 
continued inviolate, hope substantially to sway the rod of empire. 
A plebeian might wield the pedagogue’s ferule or the lacquey’s 
wand, but the leading staff was all their own. 
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It does not fall within the present design, to inquire how far 
the studicg pursued at these places are calculated to fit any 
person for the high functions of Government. However ill 
calculated they may be, the Aristocracy of title and rank take 
especial care to receive little detriment from them, inasmuch as 
they eschew them entirely. 

The Quarterly Review further says :— 

‘ The trifling distinctions which are permitted to persons of rank in 
the great schools, as well as in the Universities, enforce little respect 
among the boys themselves ; unless he is gentlemanly in his manners, 
courteous and unpresuming in his behaviour, the young patrician 
will come in for his share of that ruder discipline by which boys are 
apt to correct presumption and insolence. A plebeian boy will thrash 
an impertinent lord with most indiscriminating impartiality, and a 
high-born dunce will be laughed at with as little seruple as the blunder- 
ing son of a tradesman.’ 


Tn the above passage at the commencement, the writer has 
slipped in a very large assumption which completely vitiates 
the logic of the whole, He says ‘ as well as in the Universities.” 
Now the writer, if he personally knows anything about the 


matter, knows that the case is totally different at the public 


schools and at the universities ; so much so that boys who have 
been very intimate at a public school, often do not speak, or 
even bow to one another, when they meet at the University. 
This is the etiquette generally understood and observed ; and it is 
more especially acted upon when there isa difference in the rank 
of the parties. The one whose rank is inferior, if a person 
of the ordinary range of independent feeling, is naturally on his 
guard against appearing to make any advance to court the 
acquaintance of his patrician school-fellow. The latter on the 
other hand, perhaps from the pride natural to his position, ve 
possibly from mere shyness (for people of rank are shy as well 
as others, and often get the credit of being proud when 
they are only. shy), does not make any advances either. The 
result is, that intimacies between patricians and plebeians 
existing at school, often cease at the University; and the 
patricians almost invariably associate with one another, or 
sometimes with the college dignitaries. In short at the Uni- 
versity the distinctions are by no means ‘ trifling,’ but are on the 
contrary all-important. 

At school the distinctions are certainly neither so marked nor 
so important ; and there is even some appearance of an esta- 
blishment of equality. But the equality does not extend to the 
mind. It has reference rather to the young noble’s physical 
education, which (with the exception of those cases, probably 

VOL, xx1t1.—= Westminster Review. Y 
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not few, where he is enabled to indulge in habits of gluttony and 
drunkenness), may be considered to be promoted at the public 
school. ‘ A plebeian boy will thrash an impertinent lord.’ So 
will a ‘clod’ or ‘ snob.’ But though the impertinent lord’s arro- 
gance and insolence may be somewhat checked for the moment 
by such thrashing, it never even for that moment enters his lordly 
cranium to make the slightest admission of equality between 
his lordship and the plebeian boy his school-fellow, or ‘ clod’ 
of the town or village where his school may be situated. 

There. remains to follow the course of the Aristocratical 
youth from the University to those schools ‘in which the 
English nobility are formed to virtue.’ It may be noticed in 
passing, that in one of those schools, Newmarket, he may 
and generally does attend, while keeping his terms at the 
University, particularly if that University be ee oF 

Perhaps the school on the advantages of which the 
Aristocratic class most plume themselves, is foreign travel. But 
from passing a few months, or even years, in various. foreign 
lands, what is got? The colour of the skies, the form of the 
mountains, the general features of the landscape ;—in a word 
some notion of the face of external nature, that may supply with 
imagery the mind of the poet or the novelist, Some impressions 
also are doubtless conveyed to. the sensorium, of the outward 
form and bearing, of the food, clothing, lodging, and -other more 
obvious accidents, or accidental differences of the various tribes 
they visit; some fainter and more vague impressions of. their 
language and literature ; and some still fainter and more vague 
of their character, their government, and laws. 

But it was not thus that the great anatomists of man’s moral 
and intellectual nature, the Aristotles, the Lockes, and the 
Hobbeses, were enabled to accomplish their task. It was by 
pursuing with the mind, the course so successfully pursued: in 
regard to the body by the professors of anatomy. ‘ Our chief 
duty here,’—says Mr. King, a skilful anatomist, in a lecture 
which exhibits in its treatment of its subject an example of 
the physical classification so important in conveying the 
rudiments of any science, yet so rarely seen in the works of 
the modern English scientific men*, and is well calculated 
to show the application of Bacon’s methodus philosophandi to 





* The French themselves are well aware of this defect of the English. 
“Il n’y a personne,’ says M. Guizot, Hist. de la Civ. Fran. tom. 7. p. 13. 
* qui ne dise que les anglais sont peu habiles 4 composer un livre, i le com- 
poser rationellement et artistement tout ensemble, a en distribuer les 
parties,’ &e. 
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the science of anatomy,—‘is to study the body mechanically 
by dissection. We ought also to investigate its intimate nature 
by chemistry ; to apply to its examination the principles of 
natural philosophy, in considering the influences exercised on 
it by other bodies of the universe; to observe it, during life, 
under the greatest possible number of circumstances of health 
and disease; to bring to its study the knowledge derived from 
experiments upon living animals, made, of course, with the 
utmost caution to avoid pain ;—and all this should be done in 
reference, as much as possible, to the races and varieties of 
man ; his position on the earth ; his age, or period of develope- 
ment and decline*,’ But this inductive method necessarily 
includes the possibility of effecting a complete and searching 
analysis ;—which is impossible alike to the ‘assiduous students 
of the history of past ages,’ as to the travelled exhibitors of 
‘a few broken languages.’ 

Returning from his wanderings to and fro upon the earth, the 
patrician hero considers his education as completed, and at once 
enters upon his high hereditary. functions of legislator and 
statesman. How he performs these functions, may be learned 
from the observation of his recorded acts ;—from the scrutiny of 
his votes, from the perusal of his parliamentary speeches, but 
more thoroughly and satisfactorily from the perusal of parliamen- 
tary reports. The inquirer will there learn, from the statesman- 
like depth and comprehensiveness of his views, but mpeeey 
from the relevancy and sagacity of the interrogatories which he 
puts to the witnesses who have the good fortune to be brought 
before him, that the end does not belie the means, and that the 
man is what might have been expected from the education of the 


boy. 





Arr. 1V.—A Tour through North America, together with a 
comprehensive view of the Canadas and United States as adapted 
for Agricultural Emigration. By Patrick Shirreff, Farmer, 
Mungo’s Wells, East Lothian.—Edinburgh ; Ballantyne and Co. 
8vo. pp. 473. 


THIS is the production of a mind of great observing and dis- 
criminating power, and which has given evidence in the 
present work, of a store of useful knowledge, which will be 





* Substance of a Lecture, designed as an Introduction to the Study 
of Anatomy considered as the science of Organization; and delivered at the 
reopening of the’ School founded by the late Joshua Brookes, Esq. By 
Thomas King, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon 
to the French Ambassador, and formerly House Surgeon to the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris. 9 

Y¥ 
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looked for in vain in the flippant and perverted works that 
have for some years been the fashionable sources of British 
information on the subject of North America. 

Mr. Shirreff in his preface makes a somewhat unnecessary 
demand on his readers to overlook a want of polish in his style, 
‘as he is a farmer in the strictest sense of the word.’ But its 
freshness and vigour are well adapted to the subject and the 
view the author takes of it. He went out to America with no 
purpose of private speculation ; and he suffered no disappoint- 
ment. He laboured under no hallucination as to his political 
creed like a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, who conceives 
he has only been converted from radicalism by a sight of 
American men and manners. His object in visiting America, 
was to assist a younger brother in the choice of a place of set- 
tlement. And in travelling for this purpose, he was led over 
the most interesting part of that great country, on which the 
attention of the humane of our own has become fixed, as the 
refuge of those whom our commercial restrictidns are dniving in 
yearly crowds from their native shores. He went out with a 


melancholy consciousness of the many disadvantages under 
which our farmers at home labour, particularly the Corn-laws, 
which have pressed more on the farmers than on any other class ; 


their raised rents being a certainly increased obligation, while 
their returns remain, from the chances of failing crops, in their 
original uncertainty. ‘ 

The work is divided into two parts ; first an account of his 
tour, which is remarkable for its great extent and short duration. 
Between the end of May and the beginning of November, he 
crossed New Jersey and looked into Pennsylvania, he travelled 
over the greater part of the State of New York, and several of 
the New England States, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
he touched on the Missouri, and traversed the territory of 
Michigan, and the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. He 
availed himself in his tour of whatever conveyance his line of 
journey was supplied with, from a steam-boat to a waggon. 
But the want of an artificial conveyance formed no stoppage 
to the traveller; who, failing other modes of progression, seems 
always to have been ready to walk, in which way much of the 
most interesting part of his journey was performed. Yet in his 
tour there is no appearance of inconsiderate hurry. He had 
always time to observe every object, animate and inanimate, that 
came under his view ; and he seems never to have omitted an 
opportunity of observing the character and condition of the 
inhabitants of the country. He had always time to examine 
the soil and its productions as well spontaneous as the results of 
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culture, and to make détours to visit all interesting objects ; 
while he invariably declined staying for mere pleasure, where 
he had already satisfied his desire of information. He seems 
duly to have appreciated every comfort he met with, and most 
readily to have dismissed from his mind the idea of seeking 
luxury where it could not reasonably be expected. 

It is curious to observe the treatment such a person may 
expect from the people in whose way he may be thrown, and 
under what aspect he is likely to see the inhabitants. He 
says ;— 

‘ Throughout the whole of my intercourse with hotels in the United 
States, I did not receive an uncivil answer, or experience neglect from 
any one connected with the establishment, and every request which IL 
made was cheerfully complied with. The landlords are much less 
fawning in manner than those of Britain, but equally civil and anxious 
to oblige.’—p. 288. 

He draws a broad distinction between courteousness of 
manner and mere civility. The former cannot be ascribed to 
the Americans.— : 

‘1 was surprised at first,’ he says, ‘ with the plainness of their man- 
ners—at the total absence of grimace and corporeal tokens of respect, 
with corresponding sounds of address, an expression of obligation or 
thankfulness seldom being heard. In courteousness the inhabitants 
appear as far behind the British, as the French exceed them.’ 


On the other hand he remarks ;— 

* The civility of all classes is so universal, that during my intercourse 
with the inhabitants I scarcely experienced an indication of insolence, 
and never observed that democratic sauciness which I was taught. to 
expect among the lowerorders. Every individual feels that he is 
independent, and never alludes to the subject.’ 

There is one observation which, after all that has been heard 
of American want of principle, it is delightful at length to meet 
with. After alluding to the knavery commonly imputed to the 
Yankees or New Englanders, he says ;— 

‘In the course of conversation I never heard imposition of any 
kind alluded to in terms of approbation; while honesty of 
character, and more especially among public men, was universally 
praised.’—p. 407. 

The second part of the work is what the author calls a view 
of the Canadas and United States, in which he has embodied a 
great deal of matter for which he seems not to have found a 
place in his: ‘Tour;’ but its more proper object seems 
to be, as a field for his general observations, arguments, and 
conclusions. As his arrangement however is not quite systematic, 


the liberty will be taken of substituting the following. 
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And first,—Who should emigrate? It is always a severe 
trial to leave one’s native land, to bid adieu to old friends and 
commence the precarious work of making new ones, to renounce 
the second nature of habit, and encounter the discomfort 
and danger of a new climate. In a country like America, 
recently and only partially settled, where the inhabitants are 
mostly engrossed in the eager pursuit of the first necessaries of 
life, there is little inducement to a mere man of pleasure to settle. 
Even the labourer and the mechanic will miss, on their days of 
relaxation, the delight of witnessing, and the gay dream of 
the possibility of one day sharing, the parade and the luxury of 
wealth. There is an ‘all work and no play’ appearance about 
the country, which strike a sadness into the European breast, 
when the wanderer or the emigrant drops for a moment 
the shield of his resolution, and yields to the luxury of reflecting 
on the joys he has left behind, contemplating them through the 
warm medium of distance and affection. 

It is not therefore the man who is comfortable at home who 
should be tempted to emigrate, whether his comfort arise from 
the extent of his fortune, or the gratified moderation of his 
desires. There should be a strong operating motive, as a 


peer point to the mind when mone of discontent arise, and 
when the discomforts of the country of adoption are felt. There 
should be poverty or a want of prospect of success from 
exertion at home, or a restless ambition and bright prospect of 
or wealth and distinction abroad, 

‘o persons in some situations, the advantages of emigration 
are pecularly tempting. 


‘An ordinary mechanic obtains one dollar per day, with hoard, 
including washing ; and superior workmen, engineers and millwrights, 
get from two to three dollars. Farm labgurers are engaged at 100 to 
120 dollars a-year (still with board), Female house-servants obtain 
— oa in private families, and from 2 to 24 dollars a-week in 

otels.” ‘ 

This is in Illinois, And these rates of hire, especially when 
converted into wheat at Illinois prices, make a bright contrast 
with the wages of common Jabour at home. There are however 
some drawbacks. Besides the original expense, loss of time, 
and privations during the voyage and journey, which people of 
small means must suffer in passing from Britain to America, 
clothing is a great deal more expensive in that country than in 
this. The periods of engagement to labour are shorter, and 
consequeutly there is a greater risk of time being lost. In 
many of the richest settlements there is a great deal of sickness ; 
and protracted fevers are common. Yet it may be consolatory 
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to those whose situations are such that prudence calls on them 
to emigrate, that the danger of sickness may be in a great 
measure avoided by temperance, cleanliness, and proper 
clothing. 

But the class to whom of all, the advantage of emigration is 
most obvious, is that of small capitalists who have a taste for 
and a knowledge of agriculture. On the prospects of such, a 
great deal of information may be had from Mr. Shirreff, 
conveyed in calculations, founded on the known prices of land, 
labour, and produce, and the estimated returns in different 
situations, ree | in different kinds of soil, woodland and prairie. 
And here allusion must be made to an uncontrolled, and as it 
would appear an erroneous, though not unaccountable preference 
for Illinois displayed by the traveller; to the utter comparative 
condemnation of all other parts of America, especially the 
Canadas, to which he seems to entertain a peculiar aversion. 

In the Canadas Mr, Shirreff saw many, both of the newly 
arrived emigrants and those who had been some time settled, 
subjected toa great deal of hardship, a large measure of the 
blame of which he ascribes to the bad principles and worse 
practice of the Canadian Government, and to the intrigues and 

uffs of the CanadaCompany and other extensive land-speculators 
in Canada, by which many ignorant and credulous persons are 
induced to emigrate under false pretences, and many others are 
induced to settle in unfavourable situations. He had been 
particularly shocked by the exposure of the unfortunate emigrants 
in their progress from Montreal upwards; a way of approach 
which should never be taken from Britain to Upper Canada. 
If the saving of time and provisions on the passage, resulting 
from the superiority of the vessels that make it, and its shortness 
and directness, be taken into account, the passage to New York, 
even in point of economy, is preferable to that by Montreal. 
The loss of life in the spring in some seasons at the mouth of 
the St. Laurence, is enormous. But the chief cause of suffering 
to the emigrants passing to the Upper Country, is the violent, 
and by many emigrants unlooked-for change of temperature to 
which they are subjected, and the certain exposure to these 
changes of all the poorer passengers, from the utter impossibility 
of finding shelter for the shoals of them that travel together. 


* At Coteau de Lac,’ says Mr. Shirreff, ‘our steamer took seven 
batteaux, or open boats, in tow, in one of which I counted 110 
emigrants, of all ages, who were doomed to pass the night on board. 
Men, women, and children were huddled together as close as ina slave 
trader, exposed to the sun’s rays by day, and river damp by night, 
without protection, It was impossible to lock on such a group of 
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human beings without emotion. ‘The day had been so intensely hot, 
that the stoutest among them looked fatigued, while the females seemed 
ready to expire with exhaustion. Conversation was carried on in 
whispers, and a heaviness of heart seemed to pervade the whole assem- 
blage. Never shall 1 forget the countenance of a young mother, ever 
anxiously looking at twin infants slumbering on her knee, and covering 
them from the vapour rising from the river, and which strongly 
depicted the feelings of maternal affection and pious resignation. 
Night soon veiled the picture, and, 1 fear, brought no relief to the 
anxious mother. The navigation up the St. Laurence in batteaux is 
accomplished by propelling them with poles, and is necessarily tedious. 
The accommodation is so wretched and irksome, that the emigrants’ 
privations of transport may be said only to commence at Montreal, 
where they perhaps expected them to end.’ 


Mr. Shirreff deserves great praise for the fearless manner in 
which he exposes the system of deception that generally 
pervades land-dealing in Canada from its highest practitioners 
to the lowest. And if his zeal has led him info a severity 
sometimes perhaps excessive, it seems based only on a purée 
abhorence of deception. He makes a furious attack on Mr. 
Fergusson, the author of ‘ Practical Notes on Upper Canada,’ 
whom he discovers in the error of assuming, in one of his 
published calculations of probable profit from the purchase 
and cultivation of a part of his land in the township of Nichol, 
one crop too much as the result of four years cultivation. This 
error however seems not one of the most dangerous, as it must 
be obvious to almost every farmer on reading the statement. 
It seems in truth to be an extraordinary oversight in Mr. 
Fergusson ; and might with more propriety have been ranked 
under the head of inconsistent zeal, than of puffing and 
exaggeration. Mr, Fergusson after visiting Upper Canada in 
1832, published an account of it, which has always been deemed 
a flattering one, though its truth has been unimpugned. And 
he has shown the sincerity at least of his own published views, 
by leaving an independent station and a comfortable establish- 
ment in Perthshire, and emigrating with six sons to Upper 
Canada. 

The general puffing system is thus described by the author.— 


‘ The writers of private letters, the verbal tales of individuals, and 
the public journals, are often called into requisition to laud and mis- 
represent the country, and the people of Britain ought to consider the 
accounts well before giving them credence. In a Montreal newspaper 
which lately reached me, | observed a paragraph announcing that a 
yacht club had been formed at Goderich, of which Captain Dunlop 
was president. At the time of my visit to Goderich; in the end of 
August 1833, the population were chiefly subsisting on flour and salt 
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pork, imported from Detroit. The harbour contained three craft of 
the smallest size, and I did not see a boat or yacht of any description. 
The youth of Britain, who anticipates displaying at Goderich the 
uniform ofa yacht club, and having the fair sex greeting his triumphant 
entry into the harbour by the waving of handkerchiefs, may delay his 
departure for half a century.’ 

‘ Captain A , in the township of Blenheim, was told by an agent 
of the Canada Company, that a stage coach would convey himself and 
family from Hamilton to the property he had purchased. No such 
conveyance existed. On representing the imposition that had been 
practised on him to the managers at York (Toronto), an abatement 
of price was offered. I saw the correspondence on the subject.’ 

He objects to the system practised by the British Govern- 
ment in Upper Canada, of selling land to emigrants, only at 
auction and at the highest prices that can be obtained, on credit, 
and receiving Le by installments; by which he alleges 
many are induced to buy, who ought to be working to get capital. 


This plan does perhaps make way for a poorer class of settlers, 
than would result from the mode now adopted in the United 
States of selling for ready money only. But on this subject 
Mr. Shirreff’s view is subject to great doubt, like every other 
that interferes with free trade. e consequence of the low 


fixed price in the United States has been, that speculators have 
purchased up most of the land of good quality on all the lines 
of probable future communication, and the actual settler is 
deprived of the benefit of the low prices. These speculators have 
the advantage of a previous knowledge of the country ; whereas 
purchasers with a view to personal settlement are generally 
from a distance. So that in practice, under the United States 
system, the speculator gets, what is gained to the Government 
in Canada. As to the payment by installments, it seems hard 
to prevent people from judging for themselves of the prudence 
of entering into such an agreement or not. Butit surely would 
be a great convenience, if in every surveyed township there 
were a fixed price put on the lands ; so that intending purchasers 
might go straight to the record, as in the United States, 
and buy whatever lots they might chuse, without further 
trouble. 

The British Government have made a most unprofitable 
bargain in selling out to the Canadian Company a large tract 
of the richest land in Upper Canada, at an extremely low price, 
and which the Company are not bound to pay till they have 
resold the land. . So that the profit of the Company consists 
in simply pocketing the difference. There is not even the 
excuse of saving the expense of having Government Agents. 
There is‘a regular establishment supported by Government for 
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the sale of their lands. The Company in return has made some 
roads, in particular one through the Huron tract, where they 
themselves are the sole proprietors. And they have been the 
means of inducing a great number of industrious people to leave 
Great Britain for Upper Canada. This Company has fallen 
under the most severe censure of Mr, Shirreff. And he is most 
decided, that, for the benefit of the province, it ought to be got 
rid of, or forced to dispose of its land at low fixed prices and on 
stipulated conditions. 

t must be confessed, that from one cause or other, there is a 
great proportion of settlers in Upper Canada, who form the 
most wretched body of farmers within the range of Mr. Shirreff’s 
tour. Driven from Britain or Ireland by the hard pressure 
of poverty, and unaccustomed to the sort of labour necessary to 
success in their new situation, many of them soon flag in spirit, 
and rest satisfied in comparative inactivity, in a state elevated 
only one remove from that they left. The manners of many 
of them are coarse in the extreme; and the idlest and the 
worst are most thrown under the view of travellers. It is in 
Canada, and not in the United States, Mr. Shirreff says, that 
one is apt to be informed, by some emigrant just disenthralled 
from real or imaginary bondage, that the country is free, 
and that the speaker is above caring for any man. There is a 
great deal of pseudo-americanism; and the caricature, as usual, 
is much less seemly than the object represented. The best part 
of the Upper Canada settlers do not seem to have been those 
who fell chiefly under Mr. Shirreff’s observation, His principal 
course of travel was through the newest settlements, where he 
was fed on the diet, to him most unpalatable, of ‘fried bacon 
21 times a week,’ It is inexpressibly fatiguing to a British and 
more particularly to a Scotch eye,day after day to thread regions 
of forest, changed occasionally, though it were flattering to say 
varied, by newly-cleared fields, surrounded uniformly by that 
most monotonous and ugly, though most cheap and efficient 
of all fences, the zig-zag rail fence of America. 

It was after serving his apprenticeship to the personal 
discomfort which must be endured by a traveller in these newly 
settled parts, by travelling in a waggon near 200 miles, along 
roads either of corduroy, or of the natural surface of the 
forest not much the better for any change prior travel had 
effected, and with the stumps still standing,—to which he 
added some excursions on horseback with accoutrements so 
defective that he seems never to have enjoyed girths to his 
saddle,—that Mr. Shirreff visited the Prairie country in the 
western United States. His eye was delighted with the long 
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unenjoyed freedom of vision, the novelty and beauty of the 
prairie. 


‘The works of man are mere distortions compared with 
those of nature, and I have no doubt many prairies containing 
hundreds of square miles, exceed the finest parks in beauty as they 
do in extent. Sometimes I found myself in the midst of the area 
without a tree or object of any kind within the range of vision; the 
surface clothed with interesting vegetation around me, appearing like 
a sea, suggested ideas which I had not then the means of recording, 
and which cannot be recalled. The wide expanse seemed the gift of 
God to man for the exercise of his industry; and there being no 
obstacle to immediate cultivation, nature seemed inviting the 
husbandman to till the soil and partake of her bounty.’—p. 244. 


It is certainly a blessed change from the laborious process 
of clearing the forest, to behold an open plain covered with 
luxuriant herbage, and ready for the immediate application of 
the plough. The Prairie land may be ploughed in spring; it 
will yield the same year a crop of Indian corn; and in the 
autumn, without any additional plodghing, it ig fgg So! the 
seed of a wheat crop to be reaped the year following, Whereas, 
during the first summer on woodland, labour must be employed 
in burning the wood; and the wheat crop, during the second 
after the cutting, is the first that is reaped. From this cir- 
cumstance poor settlers have a great adyantage in beginning 
on prairie; 

linois is the author’s chief favourite of all the regions he 
visited. Nature has been bountiful to this State. Coal, lime, 
free-stone and clay abound, wherever wood is scarce or waning 
Mr, Shirreff saw everything in Illingis through a favourab 
medium. He seems never to have considered the remoteness of 
the prairie country he admired ; but viewing it as the centre of 
the world, as it seems to be of natural agricultural productive 
wealth, he regarded its all but surrounding limits of navigable 
waters, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Wabash, which flow into 
the gulph of Mexico, and lake Erie on the line of the St. Law- 
rence, as connecting it with the best parts of the world beyond. 
He dilates with delight on its extent of inland navigation, in 
existence and in prospect. And in his enthusiasm he bends his 
eye up the course of the Missouri, which approaches it from a 
distance of 3,000 miles to the west, and looks forward to a 
time when by that route there may be a direct communication 
between Illinois and the richest countries of Asia. 

By the time the author had arrived in Iliinois, he had 
acquired a more than modern philosopher’s disregard of the 
smaller inconveniences of life. He performed the journey from 
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Detroit to Chicago on Lake Michigan in the first stage waggon 
that had ever traced the line, and in the first journey it. made. 
From Chicago to Springfield on the river Illinois, he walked on 
foot ; and the accommodation he sometimes met with, and the 
light in which he regarded it, can best be conveyed in his own 
words. He had been overtaken in his walk, towards night-fall, 
by two young men in a waggon. With them he shortly arrived 
at a tavern called ‘The Doctor’s,’ from its master being a prac- 
titioner of medicine. The house was a small log hut, and in it 
there were already, besides the family, two other travellers, one 
of whom was called ‘ Squire,’ which denotes what is called a 
Justice of the Peace in England. 

‘I was puzzled to conceive,’ he writes, ‘where we were all to 
sleep ; and at length four of us were shown up a ladder into a garret 
or cock-loft, in which there were two beds. I took possession of one 
in partnership with the Squire, who told me, before going to sleep, 
that he had lately suffered much from fever, and finding himself unwell, 
he had stopped here for the night, instead of proceeding to Chicago. 
On rising at-day break, I found two travellers sleeping on the floor 
at the foot of the ladder, the doctor, his wife, and two children, 
lying in bed in the ordinary way, and other two children lying across 
their feet.’—p. 232. , 

On one occasion he passed the night, among other company, 
with two Kentuckians, father and son, the latter a most com- 
plete specimen of a Kentucky ruffian. This fellow insisted on 
entertaining the author during the evening, with an account of 
his prowess in fighting and gouging, which last word means 
thrusting out the eyes of an enemy by inserting the thumbs 
into their sockets. 

‘The house was in all respects a mean one, containing little 
furniture, and two beds, from one of which rose an emaciated person, 
labouring under aberration of mind, and to whom the house and lands 
adjoining belonged. I began to feel uneasy about the sleeping accom: 
modation, as both beds would be required for the family, and there 
was no garret apartment. The landlord at length drew forth from the 
corner of the room a dirty tick and covering, which were placed in the 
middle of the floor, aud formed the sleeping-place of five individuals, 
who arranged themselves latitudinally on the pallet. I was anxious 
for an outside berth, in order to have sea-room in case of accident, but 
the complaisance of the gouger deprived me of this position, and I 
found myself placed for the night between the old man and his son. 
None of the travellers thought of unrobing ; and after putting off my 
shoes, I laid my head on my knapsack, which was the only thing in 
shape of a pillow to be had. My situation was far from enviable ; 
fumes of whisky and squirts of tobacco juice assailed me on every side, 
and | considered the partner of my bed more savage than the wolf of 
the forest.’—p, 236, 
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A more nice traveller might have been provided with a cloak, 
and have enjoyed at least a solo on the floor, for the few succes- 
sive nights he could not be provided with a bed. 

‘I invariably,’ he remarks, ‘ obtained a whole bed in hotels, and it 
was only in the huts of the remote parts of the country that I did not 
sleep alone.’—p. 252. . 

Fever seems to have been very prevalent in some parts of 
Mr, Shirreff’s tour. Indeed, in his pedestrian expedition across 
the Prairies of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, he 
seems to have visited more houses where it was, than where it 
was not. His conclusion, that this disease affects all newly 
settled countries, may be suspected of being too general. At 
least it affects them in extremely different aca, He found 
fever and ague, he says, at Hyde Park on the banks of the 


Hudson, at Niagara, Whitby and Chatham in Upper Canada, and 
a great deal of it in the Prairies. Hyde Park is one of the oldest 
and most completely settled and cleared parts of America. But 
the same cause remains, and is likely to remain, for the conti- 
nuance of fever on the banks of the Hudson, that operates at 
the other parts where he found it,—viz. rank vegetation on the 
banks of a sluggish river. Where fever or ague is the result 


of the decomposition of vegetable matter on the first clearance 
of forest land, there is a prospect of its ultimate abatement. And 
this has been fully realized in the Genessee country in the State 
of New York, hee fever was extremely prevalent on its first 
settlement, and has now quite disappeared. But along the line 
of the all but stagnant waters in the extensive Prairies of 
Illinois and Michigan, where there is a deficiency of fall for 
draining, there is a melancholy prospect of a continuance of 
the evil. Mr. Shirreff has omitted to observe, that fever pre- 
vailed generally in the low and rich flats, while in the dryer 
ridges and more undulating surfaces, where the small streams 
run clear, the inhabitants are free from its ravages. And in 
crossing the Prairies, an acute observer may learn to judge, from 
the situation of each house, long before arriving at it, whether 
he is likely to find half the family blanched with fever, or 
the whole wearing a healthy appearance. Unfortunately the 
richest crops are often got in the least healthy situations; and 
hence the numerous cases of settlements in the very hot-beds of 
disease. : 

In this respect the settler in Upper Canada has the ad- 
vantage. There the finest land is often disposed along or 
near to streams, where the spotted trout bears evidence of 
the lively running of the waters, and fever is comparatively 
uncommon. There is a ridge of land in particular, elevated 
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from 200 to 300 feet above Lake Ontario, that extends along the 
whole line of its northern side, at the distance of from twelve to 
twenty miles from the Lake, and of variable breadth, where the 
land is of the most valuable quality, and where fever is ‘little 
known. On this ridge which Mr. Shirreff crossed, stands the 
village of Newmarket, which he visited. 


‘ The country from York (Toronto) to Lake Simcoe is generally well 
cleared and settled, the soil being chiefly loam, carrying excellent 
wheat crops, and seems fitted for almost any kind of husbandry, It 
is difficult to classify the soil around Newmarket, which seemed well 
fitted for turnip growing, and such as would be considered of too soft 
a texture in the place of my nativity, yet it was producing wheat crops, 
with stiff straw and large ears. he farm-houses seem comfortable, 
and the stumps are chiefly removed, The surface is undulating, and 
free from stagnant water,’ 


The fever he found at Niagara (the village), Whitby, and Chat- 
ham, may be accounted for by the immediate vicinity of ‘the 
Lake and its low banks in the first two instances, and by the 
flatness of the country and the consequently stagnant waters in 
the third. ' 

The price of wheat as stated by Mr. Shirreff at Columbus, the 
capital of Ohio, which stands on the line of canal from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio, is fifty cents a bushel. At the large and 
flourishing city of Cincinnati on the Ohio, he states the price 
at fifty-seven cents. And in the Prairie country, at Springfield 
in Illinois, which though an interior town, has still water com- 
munication with the Mississippi, it is as low as 374 cents. 
Whereas at Toronto and along the border of Lake Ontario, it 
may be stated at from 76 to 874 cents. The common price at 
Rochester on the American side of the Lake is one dollar a 
bushel. But there is a tax of 26 centsa bushel on carrying 
wheat across the American line, which of course excludes alto- 
gether the wheat of Upper Canada, and confines it to the Mont- 
real market. This, however, it is hoped — be only a 
temporary evil. The Montreal prices are generally nearly the 
same as those of New York, and sometimes higher. And 
though the navigation is not yet so easy, it is in the course of 
yearly improvement. The Rideau canal, which cuts off all the 
rapids from Lake Ontario to the island of Montreal, was opened 
to steam-boats in 1834, The western waters which have New 
Orleans for their mart, will never probably be such valuable 
means of conveyance for agricultural produce as those of the 
St. Lawrence or the Hudson. The heat of New Orleans is too 
great for keeping wheat ; and consequently the whole that is 
cartied there must be immediately sold, wail often, in. case of an 
over supply, at a sacrifice of price. 
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The situation, then, of Upper Canada on the line of the 
waters of the St. Lawrence, and with only a political, and there- 
fore probably a temporary exclusion from the Hudson, makes 
the land worth a higher price than is paid for land of equal 
quality in Illinois. And the principal difference of cost is in 
cutting and burning the wood ; which, with fencing and preparin 
for seed, generally costs from 2/. 10s. to 3/. 10s. an acre on riek 
land. There is no ploughing for the first crop in wood land, 
the ground being ready for the seed on the burning of the dry 
leaves &c. on its surface, and which are consumed with the 
wood. White clover does not grow spontaneously in Illinois, 
but it does so in remarkable profusion in Canada; and red 
clover grows with a luxuriance unknown in this country. 
Grasses and clover may be sown with the first wheat 
crop in Canada, And the land may be allowed to lie in pasture 
or meadow, the greatest desideratum in such a country durin 
the seven or eight years necessary to rot out the generality o 
the stumps ; the process of clearing being in the mean time 
continued over the rest of the farm, and the wheat being raised 
on the newly cleared land, F 

Lower Canada is by no means so interesting a country in an 
agricultural point of view as its Upper. neighbour; but in 
romantic beauty it far excels it, And there is an ap- 
pearance of cheerful gaiety, and a courteousness of manner in 
the people, which operate as a charm on a European traveller, 
just emerged from the downright bluntness and plainness of 
the west. The forefathers of the French population of Lower 
Canada emigrated long before there was a republican idea in 
France. And it is strange to witness how their sons have im- 
bibed the liberal notions of their neighbours without a shadow 
of their rudeness, Their long cherished dislike of the Americans, 
is a sufficient safeguard by which, under existing circumstances, 
and with fair treatment, to attach them to their British con- 
nexion. But the idea of being mixed up in the same govern- 
ment with the Upper Canadians, and so outvoted by British 
emigrants in their fayourite objects,—which was threatened 
during Lord Stanley’s administration of the Colonies,—was as 
distasteful to them as the idea of the government of the Ameri- 
cans. Their present position will call for much wisdom and 
forbearance on the part of the British Government. 

The Government of each of the Canadas resembles the British 
Constitution in haying three estates,—a Governor, a Legislative 
Council, and a House of Commons,—endued in a considerable 
degree with parallel powers and functions to our King, Lords and 
Commons at home, The Governor is nominated by the King 
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during pleasure. The members of the islative Council are 
nominated by the King for life. And the Commons are chosen 
by the people of the province. There is at present a quarrel 
between the House of Commons of Lower Canada and the other 
two branches of the Government, The misunderstanding had 
its origin, in part, (for there were many grievances), in a claim 
by the Commons to certain property at present occupied as 
barracks by British troops, but of which the Commons claim 
restitution to certain schools, to which they maintain it properly 
belongs. The Legislative Council and the Governor, are said to 
have behaved ill in the matter ;—refusing to sanction the restora- 
tion of the property to the desired object, after having once 
admitted the justice of the claim. The Commons have, in con- 
sequence, exercised the full extent of their powers against both 
the other estates. They say the Legislative Council are too 
much’under the influence of the British minister of the day, and 
form an intolerable check on their liberty. They therefore 
demand that this body should be made elective by the people 
like themselves; and they have entered into solemn resolutions 
to vote no more supplies till these demands are acceded to. In 
this way the Governor and the Judges have already been two 
years without salary. And their prospects of getting any are 
even diminished by the latest election. The question must 
therefore arise, Will the British Government dispense with a 
Governor,—or pay him themselves,—or give up the Canadian 
House of Lords to popular election,—or make war on Canada ? 
Mr, Shirreff is an admirer of the Government of the United 
States. A project of a law for diminishing a duty on salt, had 
been submitted by the State Legislature of New York to the 
people, with a view of obtaining a knowledge of their desires on 
the subject ; and when the author returned to New York from 
his tour in the West, he had an opportunity of seeing votes 
taken on this subject by ballot. It is no part of the constitu- 
tion, either of ‘the United States or of the State of New York, 
that the legislature shall consult the public on each individual 
law before passing it. But about the law in question there was 
a peculiar delicacy, seeing the duty had been m ed to 
defray a particular State obligation, which might ultimately 
require to be paid from another fund; and they considered the 
matter as somewhat beyond the bounds of their commission, the 
affair having been arranged with third parties by their predecessors, 
and at the period of their election not deemed likely tobe mooted. 
The author throws a portion of merited ridicule on the 
author of ‘Men and Manners in America,’—1|st, for his vagaries 
on the inherent principle of destruction, which he pretends to 
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see in the system of popular government. 2ndly, for his ima- 
ginary ‘society of workies’ in New York, combined to prevent 
the education of the rich beyond the degree of knowledge of 
the common labourers, lest the last should be over-reached in 
the government. And 3rdly, for confounding political liberty and 
equality, with a necessity for indiscriminate social intercourse. 
That able writer has himself pointed out the existing safe- 
guard to the American Constitution, — viz. that ‘the great 
majority of the people are possessed of property. and have a 
stake in the hedge.’ Can he not open his eyes to the extent 
of seeing, that the very nature and genius of their laws is to 
diffuse property, and that their freedom from the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail, which do indeed require an Aristocratic 
Government to maintain them, is a provision for the conti- 
nuance of the safeguard which he has pointed out ? 
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THIS Discourse of Natural Theology is a very important book 
for several reasons. The whole country is in a state of 

excitement on the question of Church property and influence, 

and whether its incorporation with the State is at all necessary 
to the true interests of either ; while the subject of the Discourse 
is in itself of serious weight, affecting our belief and conduct 
here and hopes of an hereafter. The public mind which has so 
long been almost exclusively absorbed in politics and the means 
of effecting practical reformations, is thus suddenly opened, and 
at a critical moment, to considerations which have hitherto been 
confined to a comparatively insulated class of abstruse thinkers ; 
while this class has never yet obtained any fair hearing with 
the public, but has uniformly been opposed by irrational bigotry, 
sectarianism, and self-interested zeal, alarming the imagination, 
VOL. xx111.— Westminster Review. Zz 
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prejudices, and fears, till the slightest chance of logical discus- 
sion was utterly superseded ; for the fierceness of intolerance 
will listen to no. arguments, whether sound or futile, except 
such as chime in with its prejudicate opinions. The popular 
position of Lord Brougham has occasioned hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, to reflect for the first time on these subjects, and 
will occasion thousands more ; and it is clear that his identifica- 
tion with. the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and with the peripatetic Schoolmaster who is at home as well 
as ‘ abroad, will exercise an influence over the heads of families, 
and consequently over a considerable portion of the ‘ rising 
generation. From these circumstances the publication of this 
book at the present time is an event that is not unlikely to be 
of more serious importance, both ostensible and latent, than 
anything which the preee has originated for many years. 
Opinions about this book are divided and opposed. The 


majority of what is called the ‘ reading public,’ seem to consider 
it an admirable and scientific production; subtle thinkers 
and close reasoners seem agreed in denying that it possesses 
any very high merit, either for originality of matter, or logical 
argumentation, Perhaps there is an intermediate class, among 


whom it is accounted a hasty assumption of dogmatic proof 
with regard to subjects beyond the range of the human faculties. 
The acute author of the ‘Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,’ in a recent number of a popular periodical, has given 
it as his. opinion that Paley as a philosopher, is a jest,— 
the disgrace of the age. If there be any truth in this verdict 
against the text-book of the Universities, then Lord Brougham’s 
‘ Discourse’ can be of little value unless it supersedes. by its 
superiority all the fancied advantages to be derived by the nsing 
generation from reading those works of which it is put forth as 
an illustration. Whether a reprint of the able Abridgement of 
Tucker’s Light of Nature would not have rendered the present 
“Discourse, together with the republication of Paley’s works, 
eapscageaet as far as the amount of knowledge is concerned— 
to say nothing of the Bridgewater Treatises,—might be a 
question in the minds of many. 

That Lord Brougham is one of the first men of the time, is a 
tolerably general opinion; and the vulgar abuse with which 
his iaaligneis of the adverse faction assail him, is at least a 
negative proof of his superiority. Those who are conscious of a 
deficiency in argument, usually supply its place by a redundancy 
of scurrility, Reason always wins in the end, bat has little 
chance of finding its level until prejudice and party rancour are 
exhausted, or ‘come round’ as truth multiplies its adherents 
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and advocates. It is generally admitted that had Lord 
Brougham concentrated his powers on any one of the sciences, 
he would probably have been the greatest of his time in that 
particular science, and his name would have gone down to 
posterity with those of Linnzus, Hunter, Herschel, Bentham, 
&c. But he has dispersed his intellect over so wide and diver- 
sified a field of law, politics, experimental science, general 
education, and now of theology,—that his admirers cannot but 
see that from the very fact of his having done so much in each, 
he might have done dar more in any one. The originality, and 
the common-place, contained in the present volume; the acute 
and laborious reasoning, with the frequent feebleness and care- 
lessness ; here the elaborate erudition, and there the substitution 
of declaration for its absence ; the satisfactory moral courage in 
one page, and the vexatious submission to conventional prejudice 
and ignorance in the next ; are sufficient proofs of the foregoing 
remark, i . 

The Introduction describes the arrangement of the subjects, , 
and defines terms, Natural Theology is distinguished from 
Natural Religion, The term Theology is used to express the 
science of which Religion is the subject. Natural Theology is 
also limited to the knowledge and attributes of the deity; as 
contradistinguished from Natural Religion, which speculates 
concerning his will and our most sacred hopes and duties. 
The term moral, as applied to obligations, rights, duties, is used 
as synonymous with ethical, and contradistinguished from 
intellectual or mental. Again spiritual and mental are used in 
opposition to natural and material. The mental faculties are 
divided into intellectual and active. The term active expresses 
the powers of the passions and will; and is employed in oppo- 
sition to the intellectual, or speculative and reasoning powers. | 

. * Thus the science of mind—say Metaphysical science—may be said 
to consist of two great branches, the ane of which treats of existences, 
the other of duties. The one accordingly has been termed, with 

reat accuracy, Ontology, speaking of that which is; the other, 

eontology, speaking of that which ought to be. The former, how- 
ever, comprehends properly all physical as well as mental science. 
The division which appears upon the whole most convenient is this : 
That, metaphysical science, as contradistinguished from physical, is 
either psychological, which treats of the faculties both intellectual and 
active, but treats of existences only ; or moral, which treats of rights 
and duties, and is distinguishable from psychological, though plainly 
connected with it nearly as corollaries are with the propositions from 
whence they flow, Then physical truths, in one respect, come under 
the same head with the first branch of metaphysical truths. Physical 

; zd. 
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as well as psychological science treats of existences, while moral 
science alone treats of duties.’ 

‘ According to a like arrangement, Natural Theology consists of 
two great branches, one resembling Ontology, the other analogous to 
Deontology. The former comprehends the discovery of the existence 
and attributes of a Creator, by investigating the evidences of design 
in the works of the creation, material as well as spiritual. The latter 
relates to the discovery of his will and probable intentions with regard 
to his creatures, their conduct, and their duty. The former resembles 
the physical and psychological sciences, and treats of the evidences of 
design, wisdom, and goodness exhibited both in the natural and 
spiritual worlds. The latter resembles rather the department of moral 
science, as distinguished from both physical and psychological.’— 
Discourse &c. p. 8. 

It does not seem very appropriate, by any ‘analogy’ or ‘ re- 
semblance’ to apply the title of Deontology, or what ‘ ought 
to be,’ to the will and intentions of the Deity with regard to his 
creatures. But this mode of expression is too common with 

- theologians. 

The chief originality of the present work consists in a 
systematic attempt to render Natural Theology a regular science 
‘ the truths of which are discovered by induction, like the truths 
of Natural and Moral pore It is an attempt worthy of 
the very vigorous and original mind of the versatile and inde- 
fatigable author ; with what degree of success however, remains 
to be seen. The ‘ Discourse’ is not an exposition of the doctrines 
of Natural Theology ; but ‘ explains the nature of the evidence 
upon which it rests,’ and endeavours to prove it an inductive 
science, ‘ Secondly, the object of the Discourse is to explain 
the advantages attending the study. ‘The work therefore is a 


= one.’ 

HE First Parr treats of the nature of the subject, and 
the kind of evidence upon which Natural Theology rests. It 
is divided into seven sections. 


‘The first is introductory, and treats of the kind of evidence by 
which the truths of Physical and Psychological science are investigated, 
and that shows there is as great an appearance of diversity between 
the manner in which we arrive at the knowledge of different truths in 
those inductive sciences, as there is between the nature of any such 
inductive investigation and the proofs of the ontological branches of 
Natural Theology. But that diversity is proved to be only apparent ; 
and hence it is inferred, that the supposed difference of the proofs of 
Natural Theology may also be only apparent.’ 

* The second section continues the application of this argument to 
the Physical branch of Natural Theology, and shows further proofs 
that the first branch of Natural Theology is as much an inductive 
science as Physics or Natural Philosophy. ‘The first section compared 
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the ontological branches of Natural Theology with all inductive 
science, physical as well as psychological. The second compares the 
physical branch of Natural Theology with physical science only.’— 
Discourse §c. p. 11. 

These two sections are clearly and ably argued, The author 
observes that the merely contemplative pursuits seem divided 
into two classes ; ‘those with which we are conversant through 
the medium of the senses, and those with which we are made 
acquainted by reasoning only, or by the evidence of things un- 
seen and unfelt.’ 


* To the one class of speculation belong the inquiries how matter 
and mind are framed, and how they act ; to the other class belong the 
inquiries whence they proceed, and whither they tend. In a word, . 
the structure and relations of the universe form the subject of the one 
branch of philosophy, and may be termed Human Science ; the origin 
and destiny of the universe forms the subject of its other branch, and 
is termed Divine Science, or Theology.’ 

‘It is not to be denied that this classification may be convenient ; 
indeed, it rests upon some real foundation, for the speculations which 
compose these two branches have certain common differences and+ 
common resemblances. Yet it is equally certain, that nothing but an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, or a superficial attention to it, 
can permit us to think that there is any well-defined boundary which 
separates the two kinds of philosophy ; that the methods of investiga- 
tion are different in each; and that the kind of evidence varies by 
which the truths of the one and of the other class are demonstrated. 
The error is far more extensive in its consequences than a mere 
inaccuracy of classification, for it materially impairs the force of the 
proofs upon which Natural Theology rests. The proposition which 
we would place in its stead is, That this science is strictly a branch of 
inductive philosophy, formed and supported by the same kind of 
reasoning upon which the Physical and Psychological sciences are 
founded. This important point will be established by a fuller 
explanation ; and we shall best set about this task by shewing, in 
the first place, that the same apparent diversity of evidence exists in 
the different subjects or departments of the branch which we have 
termed Human science. It, seems to exist there on a superficial 
examination: if a closer scrutiny puts that appearance to flight, the 
inference is legitimate, that there may be no better ground for 
admitting an essential difference between the foundations of Human 
Science and Divine.’— Discourse §c. p. 18. 


The author shows that by placing Natural Theology among 
those studies which are conversant only with things unseen and 
unfelt, the force of the proofs on which it rests is impaired. 
All our knowledge comes originally through the medium of the 
senses, and he argues that the same fallacies may be assumed 
with reference to Natural and Mental Philosophy, as to Natural 
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Theology, and that they are equally dependent on inductive 
reasoning. We can only reason of things unseen and unfelt, by 
reference to things we have seen and felt. The author does not 
expressly say this; but it is a logical inference, The following 
is a good illustration of part of his previous argument.— 


* So we are acquainted with the effects of heat; we know that it 
extends the dimensions of whatever matter it penetrates ; we feel its 
effects upon our own nerves when subjected to its operation ; 
and we see its effects in augmenting, liquefying, and decomposing 
other bodies; but its existence as a separate substance we do 
not know, except by reasoning and analogy. Again, to which of 
the two classes must we refer the air? Its existence is not made 
known by the sight, the smell, the taste; but is it by the touch? 
Assuredly a stream of it blown upon the nerves of touch produces a 
certain effect; but to infer from thence the existence of a rare, light, 
invisible, and impalpable fluid, is clearly an operation of reasoning, as 
much as that which enables us to infer the existence of light or heat 
from their perceptible effects. But furthermore, we are accustomed 
to speak of seeing motion ; and the reasoner whom we are supposing 
would certainly class the phenomena of mechanics, and possibly of 
dynamics generally, including astronomy, under his first head, of 
things known immediately by the senses. Yet assuredly nothing can 
be more certain than that the knowledge of motion is a deduction of 
reasoning, not a perception of sense ; it is derived from the comparison 
of two positions ; the idea of a change of place is the result of that 
comparison attained by a short process of reasoning ; and the estimate 
of velocity is the resuit of another process of reasoning and of recol- 
lection.’ — Discourse §c. p. 21. 


We see a body moved, and hence the existence of a principle 
is inferred. Comparison of position or change of place, could not 
be made or perceived except nr material agency. Motion 


means that something is moved; and farther than this nobody can 
possibly know anything of what it is essentially. A discussion 
of this latter question would lead to labyrinthine and fruitless 
Cartesian inquiries into the essential nature of space, extension, 
substance, &c. of which Locke and most other phitesiphers very 
wisely confess their ignorance; and thence into the subtleties 
of Aristotle and Zeno, concerning the vacuum and the plenum, 
and the divisibility or indivisibility in infinitum of the particles of 
space and time, tending on the part of the latter to a negation 
of the existence of motion altogether; unless the argument be 
cut short by agreeing with Bishop Berkeley, that ‘ great and 
small, swift and slow, exist no where without the mind, being 
entirely relative, and changing as the frame or position of the 
organs of sense varies. The extension therefore which exists 
without the mind, is neither great nor small, the motion neither 
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swift nor slow ; that is, they are nothing at all.’ [Principles of 
Human Knowledge, sec. xi.] It is evident how much these 
elaborate disquisitions concerning that which appears a simple 
physical fact, tend to strengthen his Lordship’s argument as to 
the difficulties that surround even the physical or experimental 
sciences. 


‘Thus, then, there is at once excluded from the first class almost 
the whole range of natural philosophy. But are we quite sure that 
anything remains which when severely examined will stand the test? 
Let us attend a little more closely to the things which we have passed 
over hastily, as if admitting that they belonged to the first class.’ 

‘It is said that we do not see light, and we certainly can know its 
existence directly by no other sense but that of sight, but that we see 
objects variously illuminated, and therefore that the existence of light 
is an inference of reason, and the diversity of colour an object of sense. 
But the very idea of diversity implies reasoning, for it is the result of 
a comparison, and when we affirm that white light is composed of the 
seven primary colours in certain proportions, we state a proposition 
which is the result of much reasoning—reasoning, it is true, founded 
upon sensations or impressions upon the senses ; but not less founded 
upon such sensations is the reasoning which makes us believe in the 
existence of a body called light. The same may be said of heat and 
the phenomena of heated bodies. The existence of heat is an infer- 
ence from certain phenomena, that is, certain effects produced on our 
external senses by certain bodies, or certain changes which those 
senses undergo in the neighbourhood of those bodies; but it is not 
more an inference of reason than the proposition that heat extends 
or liquefies bodies, for that is merely a conclusion drawn from com- 
paring our sensations occasioned by the external objects placed in 
varying circumstances.’ 

* But can we say that there is no process of reasoning even in the 
simplest case which we have supposed our reasoner to put—the 
existence of the three kingdoms, of nature, of the heavenly bodies, of 
the mind? It is certain that there is in every one of these cases a 
process of reasoning. A certain sensation is created in the mind 
through the sense of vision; it is an inference of reason that this 
must have been excited by something, or must have had a cause. 
That the cause must have been external, may possibly be allowed 
to be another inference which reason could make unaided by the 
evidence of any other sense. But to discover that the cause was at 
any the least distance from the organ of vision, clearly required a new 
process of reasoning, considerable experience, and the indications 
of other senses ; for the young man whom Mr. Cheselden couched 
for a cataract at first believed that every thing he saw touched 
his eye. Experience and reasoning, therefore. are required to teach 
us the existence of external objects; and all that relates to their 
relations of size, colour, motion, habits, in a word, the whole 
philosophy of them, must of course be the result of still longer and 
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more complicated processes of reasoning. So of the existence of the 
mind : although undoubtedly the process of reasoning is here the 
shortest of all, and the least liable to deception, yet so connected 
are all its phenomena with those of the body, that it requires a 

rocess of abstraction alien from the ordinary habits of most men, to 
3 persuaded that we have a more undeniable evidence of its separate 
existence than we even have of the separate existence of the body.’— 
Discourse §c, p. 23. 


The concluding sentences are sufficiently Berkeleyan ; but it 
is difficult to give an unqualified admission to the ‘ separate 
existence’ of that principle ‘all of whose phenomena are con- 
nected with the body. The author terminates this first section 
by iterating the position, that ‘there is no real foundation for 
the distinction’ hitherto made by those whom his Lordship 
designates as ‘ superficial reasoners’ and ‘ imperfect logicians,’ 
between ‘ the different objects of scientific investigation ;’ and 
that the evidence in all cases ‘ is of the same kind, namely, the 
inferences drawn by reasoning from sensations or ideas, originally 
presented by the external senses, or by our inward con- 
sciousness.’ Hence, Natural Theology is to be considered as 
one of the inductive sciences. 

The Second Section, which compares the physical branch 
of Natural Theology with Physics, and tends to the same 
purpose as the foregoing, contains numerous instances of 
that style of language whereby theologians are so apt to 
lower our ideas of the Deity by associating divine attributes 
and emanations with human faculties and labours. The eye 
being an achromatic instrument, and the discoveries of 
Newton having taught the laws of optics and the different 
refrangibility of rays, these truths were ‘found to have been 
acted upon, and consequently known by the being who created 
the eye. But it was ‘reserved for Mr. Dollond to discover 
another law of nature—the different dispersive powers of 
different substances, —and it was then ‘observed that this 
truth also must have been known to the maker of the eye, for 
upon its basis is that instrument framed far more perfect than 
the achromatic glass of Dollond.’ Now, with all respect: for 
Newton and Dollond, does not this mode of comparison savour 
too much of a triumvirate? Again, ‘ That beautiful instrument, 
so artistly contrived that the most ingenious workman could 
not imagine an improvement of it.’ p. 29. The Deity is 
also said to possess a ‘ hand skilful in mechanism, and acting 
under a knowledge of dynamics ;’ and to be ‘ thoroughly ac- 

uainted with the laws of hydrostatics, as well as perfectly 
ekilful in workmanship.’ 
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It is much to be doubted whether the feelings are 
inspired with elevated impressions of supreme power and 
beneficence, in proportion as theologians are pleased to be 
complimentary. Let it be admitted however, that his Lordship 
exposes himself to less reprehension on this score, than many 
writers that might be named. His observations on the structure 
of the Planetary System are free from these objections, and 
characterized by that simplicity which in such subjects carries 
with it an inherent grandeur. 


‘ The influence of gravitation, which is inseparably connected with 
all matter as far as we know, extends over the whole of this system ; 
so that all those bodies which move round the sun—twenty-three 
planets np mame their satellites, and six or seven* comets—are 
continually acted upon each by two kinds of force,—the original 
projection which sends them forward, and is accompanied with a 
similar and probably a coeval rotatory motion in some of them round 
their axis, and the attraction of each towards every other body, which 
attraction produces three several effects—consolidating the mass of 
each, and, in conjunction with the rotatory motion, moulding their 
forms—retaining each planet in its orbit round the sun, on each 
satellite in its orbit round the. planet—altering or disturbing what 
would be the motion of each round the sun if there were no other 
bodies in the system to attract and disturb, Now it is demonstrated 
by the strictest process of mathematical reasoning, that the result of 
the whole of these mutual actions, proceeding from the universal 
influence of gravitation, must necessarily, in consequence of the 
peculiar arrangement which has been described of the orbits and 
masses, and in consequence of the law by which gravitation acts, 
produce a constant alteration in the orbit of each body, which 
alteration goes on for thousands of years, very slowly making that 
orbit bulge, as it were, until it reaches a certain shape, when the 
alteration begins to take the opposite direction, and for an equal 
number of years goes on constantly, as it were, flattening the orbit, 
till it reaches a certain shape, when it stops, and then the bulging 
again begins; and that this alternate change of bulging and flattening 
must go on for ever by the same law, without ever exceeding on 
either side a certain point. All changes in the system are thus 
periodical, and its perpetual stability is completely secured The 
reasoning upon this subject, I have observed, is purely mathe- 
matical; but the facts respecting the system on which all the 
reasoning rests are known to us by induction alone: consequently 
the grand truth respecting the secular disturbance, or the periodicity 
of the changes in the system—that discovery which makes the glory 
of Lagrange and Laplace, and constitutes the triumph of the Integral 
Calculus, whereof it is the fruit, and of the most patient course of 
astronomical observation whereon the analysis is grounded—may 





* Je hundred omitted here by an error of the press ?—Ed. 
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most justly be classed as a truth both of the Mixed Mathematics and 
of Natural Theology—for the theologian only adds a single short 
link to the chain of the physical astronomer’s demonstration, in order 
to reach the great Artificer from the phenomena of his system,’— 
Discourse &c. pp. 39—42. 

There is a fine passage in this section, illustrative of the 
means of investigation possessed by those who are learned in 
comparative anatomy. The process by which a few bones, or 
a decayed bone found in a forest or a cave, may be gradually 
traced by close inspection of the shape, extremities, texture, 
and.other circumstances, to the animal of whom it once formed 
a part, is ably described, The following passage displays 
considerable graphic, though somewhat grotesque power.— 

‘In these curious inquiries, we are conversant not merely with 
the world before the flood, but with a world which, before the flood, 
was covered with water, and which, in far earlier ages, had been the 
habitation of birds, and beasts, and reptiles. We are carried, as it 
were, several worlds back, and we reach a period when all was 
water, and slime, and mud, and the waste, without either man or 
plants, gave resting place to enormous beasts like lions and elephants 
and river-horses, while the water was tenanted by lizards, the size 
of a whale, sixty or seventy feet long, and by others with huge eyes 
having shields of solid bone to protect them, and glaring from a neck 
ten feet in length, and the air was darkened by flying reptiles covered 
with scales, opening the jaws of the crocodile, and expanding wings, 
armed at the tips with the claws of the leopard.’'— Discourse Sc. p. 47. 

The Third Section compares the psychological branch of 
Natural Theology with Psychology, iad argues very ably in 
some respects, the truth of the former from observation of the 
nature and faculties of the human mind, and from the reason as 
well as instinct of animals. 

The noble author very properly informs the public, that 
Paley’s work ‘is chiefly taken from the writings of Derham, 
deriving from them its whole plan and much of its substance, 
but clothing the harsher statements of his original in an at- 
tractive and popular style. He tautologically adds in a 
note, that ‘ this observation in no wise diminishes the peculiar 
merit of the style.” Now, why should not Lord Brougham 
have told the world in plain language, that Paley was 
a wholesale plagiarist. In his Natural Theology he has not 
once so wal as mentioned Derham’s iessiectthaclenre: nor 
even its author’s name. In the preface to his Moral Philosophy, 
Paley himself says, ‘I have scarcely ever referred to any other 
book, or mentioned the name of the author whose thoughts, 
and sometimes, possibly, whose very expressions I have 
adopted.’ This is an honest admission certainly, and a cool 
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one, After which he says in the same page, ‘I make no preten- 
sions to perfect originality.’ Surely this modest admission was 
not quite necessary ; but he adds ‘ I claim to be something more 
than a mere compiler.’ That something is easily awarded. If 
from Paley’s very popular works, all his palpable obligations to 
Derham’s Physio: Theolo y,, Tucker’s Light of Nature, anda 
mass of other authors (Tucker being the only one he has nominally 
acknowledged) were abstracted, there would remain nothing of 
the popular Paley, but clever adaptation and a clear style. 
There are several instances in this * Discourse,’ of style that is 
loose, careless, and illogical. Thus, ‘The influence of habit 
upon the exercise of all our faculties is valuable beyond ex- 
pression.’ That depends on the value of the habit. * Curiosity is 
proportioned to the novelty of objects, and consequently to our 
ignorance.’ It is rather proportioned to the degree to which such 
novel objects excite the imagination. Curiosity is also said 
to be “more powerful in proportion to the ignorance in which 
we are.’ This is a non sequitur; for if a clown knows nothing 
of astronomy, it is most probable he has no curiosity to know. 
‘ It is undeniable that a// this [the desire of communicating as 
well as acquiring knowledge], might have been differently 
arranged without a material alteration of our intellectual and 


moral constitution in other respects.’ It is anything but un- 


deniable, or at all events there are good reasons for doubting, 
whether any arrangement made by the Deity could possibly be 
different, without a very material alteration the ramification 
of which might extend through the whole system of moral or 
physical nature. In a brief and meagre account of the passions 
and feelings, it is merely said of love that it ‘ tends to the con- 
tinuation of the species.’ The affections are also treated in the 
same circumscribed manner, as merely tending ‘to the rearing 
of the young.’ This is reasoning on the principle of Wombwell; 
it is the phisenplcy of the menagerie. Sympathy is ‘ excited by 
distress and by weakness,’ and nothing more is said of sym- 
pathy, as if distress and weakness were its only legitimate sub- 
jects. ‘ Fear is the teacher of caution, prudence, circum- 
spection, and preserves us from danger.’ It very often gets men 
into danger, by causing them to stand still where they ought to 
be alert, or to retreat when they ought to advance. ‘ Such is 
the process of reasoning by which we infer the existence of 
design in the natural and moral world.’ 

The Fourth Section examines the value of the argumentum 
@ priori, and shows that it is sufficient for the purpose to 
which it is applied, being of limited extent, and that even in 
this extent it is not essentially distinguishable from induction, 
or the argumentum a posteriori, 
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Dr. Clarke endeavours to show that ‘the existence of space 
and time (or as he terms it, duration) proves the existence of 
something whereof these are qualities, for they are not them- 
selves substances,’ and ‘cites the celebrated Scholium Generale 
of the Principia, concluding ‘that the Deity must be the 
infinite Being of whom these are qualities.’ Lord Brougham 
refutes this by arguments that may lead a disciple of the 
Berkeleyan philosophy to conjecture that his Lordship entertains 
a similar theory. 


* But to argue from the existence of space and time to the existence 
of anything else, is assuming that those two things have a real 
being independent of our conceptions of them : for the existence of 
certain ideas in our minds cannot be the foundation on which to build 
a conclusion that anything external to our minds exists, To infer 
that space and time are qualities of an infinite and eternal being 
is surely assuming the very thing to be proved, if a proposition can 
be said to have a distinct meaning at all which predicates space and 
time as qualities of anything.’ 

‘ Again, if space is to be deemed a quality, and if infinite space 
be the quality of an infinite being, finite space must also be a 
quality, and must, by parity of reason, be the quality of a finite 
being. Of what being? Here isa cube of one foot within an 
exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of half an inch diameter and three 
inches high in the Torricellian vacuum. What is the being of whom 
that square and that cylindrical space are to be deemed as qualities ?’ 
~— Discourse §c. p. 84. 

The author proceeds to argue, that ‘if infinite space is the 
quality of an infinite being, infinite distance must be the quality 
of an infinite being also.” It is very much to be doubted 
whether any distinct ideas can be formed of either, and whether 
bis Lordship (p. 86) is not labouring under a degree of halluci- 
nation in supposing, the latter especially, so easily to be 
conceived by generalization and abstraction. In attempting 
to understand infinite distance, é. e. an interminable right line 
from a fixed point, the mind only reiterates the same idea, 
after a few efforts, and without any sense of belief in the 
immense progress intended. As to infinite space and duration, 
Locke considers it absurd for anybody to suppose he has any 
positive ideas of them. In short, it is impossible for any one 
to have any clear conception of space, except as fixed extension 
or progressive distance; and in the latter, the mind will soon 
be thrown back upon itself with unavailing reiterations of the 
same confusing recommencement. 

On arriving at the Fifth Section it becomes necessary 
to take some notice of a very thankless subject, the contro- 
versies about which have occupied philosophers as well as 
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sophists in almost every age, and without any advantage to 
human nature, or even to science, except that of having dis- 
covered the impossibility of arriving at any positive Sao tiden 
But even this negative advantage is now snatched away, by a 
dogmatic assumption of proof from a high quarter, after the 
‘good old orthodox style,’ which is likely to lead to much dis- 
cussion. Perhaps Lord Brougham conjectured that the long 
silence which has been maintained on the question of the 
materiality or immateriality of the human mind, amounted to 
Be consent’ to the latter doctrine. The appearance of 
Dr. Wallace’s Observations must ere this have convinced his 
Lordship that such is not the case. This section, however, 
contains various anecdotes and speculations which will be found 
very curious and amusing. The motive of Dr. Wallace is 
laudable,—that of stopping a useless controversy ; and as he is 
a master of the subject and an acute logician, a summary of 
the respective arguments may be interesting. 

Dr. Wallace commences with a few words in explanation 
of his object,— ? 

‘ The following Observations are written by one who, firmly believing 
in the Immortality of the Soul, acknowledges his ignorance whether that 
soul be material or immaterial. It is also his firm conviction, that 
certain knowledge on that subject is neither attainable by man in his 
present state of existence, nor necessary for the government of his 
concerns, either as they respect this world or the next.’ 

‘ The very recent publication of Lord Brougham’s work on Natural 
Theology, however, not only expresses his decided opinion that the 
mind is in its essence immaterial, but professes to prove that it is so, 
and that its immateriality is essential to its existence in a future state. 
Being persuaded that the revival of that disputed question is, in many 
ways, injurious, and that the immateriality of the soul is neither proved 
by his Lordship, nor proveable, the writer offers these observations to 
recommend s, suspended opinion, where certainty is unattainable.’ 
Observations Sc. p. iii. 

The ‘ Observations’ open with an elegant and no less just 
comparison between Lord Brougham and Necker, who when 
‘ dismissed from the councils of his unfortunate sovereign’ did 
not yield either ‘to chagrin or indolence, but applied his leisure, 
his learning, and his talents, to a work which has raised him 
as a man, a philosopher, and a Christian, much higher than 
he could ever have ranked as a statesman, had he remained in 
the high office to which his private virtues had called him,’ 
A great statesman must be a philosopher, and yet it is ques- 
tionable whether Lord Brougham is not greater as the former 
than the latter. Dr. Wallace then proceeds with an eulogy, 
at once handsome and appropriate. 
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‘ It is delightful to witness in our own times, a still more striking 
example of this kind—a nobleman of the highest order of intellect— 
of the most extensive and varied acquirements in every branch of 
human pian, after having passed youth in the discharge of the 
most arduous duties of a laborious profession, to which were early 
added those of a political writer, an assiduous and unwearied legislator, 
and finally, those of one of the highest and certainly one of the 
most arduous offices in the state—it is, I say, truly delightful to see 
such a man, when delivered from, or escaping the weight of official 
labours, resuming with renovated energy the philosophical pursuits 
of his earlier studious life. Such a man is Lord Brougham ; who now 
gives to the world, as the first-fruits of his resumed liberty, a Dis- 
course on Natural Theology.’—Observations &c. p. 3. 

Dr. Wallace now objects, that the noble author states his 
intention at the commencement of his work ‘of entering at 
large into the subject of the soul’s immortality, and that 
‘the reader almost immediately afterwards find this to mean 
the immateriality of the soul.’ Dr, Wallace laments this iden- 
tification, as unphilosophical, unnecessary, and indeed irrelevant 
to our belief of a life hereafter. He considers.it as matter of 
deep regret, that one of the greatest men of the time, however 
good his intention might be, should ‘ step aside from the direct 
path, and endeayour to narrow our hope and darken our prospect 
of future existence,’ and while labouring to elucidate, should in 
fact-embarrass our faith, ‘ by teaching us that the possibility of 
a future life depends on the contingency of an abstruse and 
metaphysical question being decided one way, namely that the 
substance of the human mind is immaterial.’ The objector is 
so far right, for his asta # most unequivocally asserts that 
‘The Immateriality of the Soul is the foundation of all the 
doctrines relating to its Future State. If it consists of material 
parts, or if it consists of any modification of matter, or if it is 
inseparably connected with any combination of material ele- 
ments, we have no reason whatever for believing that it can 
survive the existence of the physical part of our frame; on 
the contrary, its destruction seems to follow as a necessary 
consequence of the dissolution of the body.’—Discourse &c. 


Now according to the position his Lordship has taken up in 
$0 positive a manner, resolutely cutting off all retreat for him- 
self, and almost all salvation for the opposite party, he was 
bound to prove that if the soul or mind be material, its destruc- 
tion is a necessary consequence of the dissolution of the body. 
To say merely that it seems, is not sufficient. 

‘May it not, however, be permitted to free and friendly criticism, 
to inquire whether, even in this work, as far as it has gone, that 
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has been done which might reasonably be expected, and in the manner 
least dangerous to suund philosophy and rational religion ? Can it be 
attributed to invidious feeling—to critical malignity—or a want of 
due zeal for the success of such a literary or scientific labour, if a per- 
fectly private individual neither having nor pretending to a scientific 
or literary character, and who has certainly outlived the ambition to 
acquire, even if it were within his power to attain one, shall venture to 
say, that some things have found their way into this volume which a 
friend to its object would not wish to meet there—some things which 
unnecessarily lead to the evil that appears to have been apprehended 
when this work was contemplated—“ Religious Controversy ,”—and 
things, I will add, which might well have been avoided—becaase 
in no degree necessary to the purpose which the Noble Writer and 
philosophical statesman professed to have in view.’— Observations &c. 
p. 9. 


Dr. Wallace argues that as writers on Natural Theology 
haye hitherto considered ‘ the essence of the human mind’ as 
not being ‘within the limit of their proper province,’ the com- 
patative silence on this ‘ high theme’ was rather a merit, than a 
‘defect’ as declared by his Lordship. ‘ But 


‘—his Lordship thinking otherwise, now introduces into a work, hav- 
ing for its professed object to give its proper place to Natural Theology 
among the sciences, this most difficult, perplexing, and to a Christian 
Public, most useless topic—the Immateriality of the Soul !—useless, 
inasmuch as whether the soul be material or immaterial, the Christian 
Creed inculecates that, not only the human mind but the human body, 
are destined to immortal existence.’ 

‘ Surely it could not be necessary in arranging Naturai Theology in 
its proper place among the sciences, to introduce for discussion and 
decision a metaphysical dogma like this ; though it might, possibly, have 
been permissible, to enumerate among the subjects which fall withir: the 
range of that science whatever established truths may exist connected 
with the nature of the soul, and which might furnish matter for inductive 
reasoning to extend or give stability to science itself—-What beneiicial 
purpose could be answered by introducing into such a work a disputed 
and most disputable question, and which because it is disputed, and 
while it shall continue so, can furnish no inductive matter either for 
proof or illustration? Did it not occur to the noble Lord that the 
writers on Natural Theology who had preceded him, and, as he admits, 
omitted to discuss or entertain this metaphysical and vexatious doctrine, 
did so with design, and because they were of opinion that it was neither 
necessary nor useful to introduce doubtful doctrines, in the hope of ex. 
tending certain knowledge—and that therefore the negative precedent 
was one which ought to be followed? And is it not strange, too, that it 
should escape his observation, that, possibly, the introduction of a 
doctrine teaching us that if the human soul be material or connected 
with any modification of matter, that soul must die with the body, what- 
ever revelation might teach to the contrary, might, as far as the influence 
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of his argument and doctrine went, tend to weaken and contradict that 
revelation ?’—Observations §c. p. 16. : 


Dr. Wallace also finds good grounds to object, that if in 
a popular treatise professing to place Natural Theology amon 
the sciences, it shall be found that a disputable and uaptoved 

ition is made ¢ one of the principal supports of the science,’ 

its rank as a science is by no means likely to be raised. In- 
duction, he contends, should ‘ be carried on upon the safe ground 
of experierice,—reasoning from things actually and positively 
known, to what is sought, being unknown,—and above all by the 
abstaining from reliance upon opinions instead of proved facts.’ 
In treating Natural Theology as a science, the inquirer is apt to 
be ‘not only trammelled by the opinions and the interest of the 
religious, or other party to which he belongs, and from which 
he feels, at all times, the strongest inclination and the most im- 

rtant interests pressing him to avoid separation or dissent— 
Put he finds, too, that everything connected with the research 
after truth on subjects of that class, is, from its nature, remote 
from the possibility of conclusive experiment.’ It has been the 
same with those who preceded him. Hence, Natural Theology 
is far from presenting the same facilities for induction, and pro- 
babilities of unbiassed conclusions, as the other sciences. 

The following extract from a note that occurs in the pages of 
these ‘Observations,’ is characterized by acute reasoning and 
manly sense and feeling. 


* Now, it is a curious inquiry, how among Christian Philosophers and 
Christian Teachers, Matter should have ever fallen so low in estimation as 
to be thought unworthy of any thing like identity, or even inseparable 
companionship with the soul ; for certainly belief in the doctrine of the 
“ Resurrection of the body and its life everlasting with the soul in the 
future state,” is inconsistent with such a disparaging opinion of matter. 
..-But if a material body shall actually be raised, made an immortal 
participator with the soul in a future eternal life, it must follow that 
ipso facto matter would be proved to be in no degree inconsistent with 
any of the higher, indeed the highest qualities of spitit or mind,—yet 
strange to say, it is in that body of men who so believe and so teach, 
that we find those who most violently impugn the doctrine of matter 
being susceptible of the qualities and powers which they attribute to the 
wre 3 hig orodusi and it is among them that we find the meta- 

hy si a ucing the test quantity of evil, mixed up as it is 
rvith, if not pusliahiigs thenlénicel bacea oh discord. Will 4 not be 
for the of the religious world if the day shall arrive when the 
minds of men shall be neutralised, and led to hold at least a suspended 
opinion on a question on which error can produce no mischief, whatever 
may be the truth? For surely the interests of religion or virtue are in 
no way endangered by a suspended judgment, or by ignorance on the 
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point, as at whatever side truth may be, those interests are effectually 
secured by the belief (which always remains unaffected by the materiality 
or immateriality of the soul) that there will be a full recompense in a 
future life for all that has been done well or ill in this.’ —Observations 
Sc. Note, p. 28. 


Dr. Wallace now proceeds to combat at some length the 
various positions concerning the essence of the mind or soul, as 
assumed to be proved in the Discourse. Notwithstanding his 
very courteous wiry he is a truly formidable antagonist, and 
his Lordship will find it no easy task to answer his objections. 
A few only of the respective arguments can be given.— 

‘The proof of the mind’s separate existence is at the least, as short, 
and direct, as that of the body, or of external objects.'— Discourse 

. p. 20. 

‘ The evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as complete as 
that upon which we believe in the existence of matter—indeed it is more 
certain and more irrefragable—the consciousness of existence—the per- 
petual sense that we are thinking—and that we are performing the 
operation guile independent of all material objects proves to us the 
EXISTENCE of a Being different from our bodies.’—p. 56. 

‘ The first of these statements announces the ate, i. e. independent 
and distinct existence of immaterial mind. The second states, not 
merely the proposition to be proved, but the alleged proof of it—viz. 
consciousness, or, the perpetual feeling we have that we are thinking 
quite in ndent of matter—which, it is said, proves the existence of a 
mind, “ifferent from our bodies—that is, immaterial ; and in the way 
of comment on the nature of this proof, it is alleged, that it affords 
evidence higher than any we can have for the existence of body itself, 
or of a material world.’—Observations §c., p. 36. 


After remarking that the word mind is used in both the 
foregoing propositions without any strict definition of the sense 
in which it is to be understood, and that this discrepancy, as to 
the different meanings intended, frequently occurs in the Dis- 
course, Dr. Wallace thus proceeds. 

‘Let this inaccuracy however pass; and let the word be taken in 
what appears from the context to have been his Lordship’s meaning, 
namely—‘ That mind means the thinking power and that éhat is an 
immaterial being,’ then the result is, that the Noble Writer has 
palpably begged the question—for what is his proffered proof? 
Consciousness of thinking ; but consciousness of thinking, proves 
nothing as to the mind’s being material or immaterial ; for in either 
case we should be conscious of the art of thinking, and though we are 
thus conscious of thinking, it does not follow that the thinking thing is 
matter or immaterial. ‘Consciousness of thinking proves that thought 
exists, and that something which is the cause of thinking exists, but 
it proves nothing as to what the thinking thing is.’—Observations Sec. 
p- 39. 

VOL. xx1tt,— Westminster Review. 2a 
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His Lordship also asserts that in consciousness of thinking we 
are performing the operation of thinking independently of all 
material objects ; and the objector very shrewdly asks,— 


‘ Must it not depend on the opinion we had previously formed as to 
the nature and source of thought, whether our consciousness of thinking 
be an operation performed qtilte independently of all material objects? 
or, whether the consciousness, which is thought, must not depend on the 
material organ? If we think that consciousness and thought is the 
result of bodily organization, we will be of opinion that it depends 
entirely upon ntaterial objects. If the consciousness we have be of the 
enjoyment of a purely sensual pleasure, there cannot be a question that 
material objects have been the cause, and most probably the exclusive 
objects of our thought, and our consciousness can in no sense be without 
any dependence on material objects.’ 

‘Hence, nothing can be more obvious, than that his Lordship’s 
reasoning, or his language at least, on this subject, is not only loose, 
but perfectly inconclusive. See what the question is ;—it is, whether 
there be any evidence of the existence of mind distinct from, independent 
of, and capable of a separate existence from, matter. His Lordship 
says, consciousness of existence proves it ; ask him how it proves the fact ? 
—there is no answer—and then the reasoning rtly to this— 


« Consciousness of thinking is an act of ee ; thought is an act of the 


mind ; therefore it proves the existence of mind; but mind (assumes 
his Lordship), thinks quite independently of all material objects, therefore 
there exists a being different from our bodies.’ There is not a shadow 
of proof in this apparent reasoning.’—Observations Sc. p. 41. 


The Discourse alludes to ‘instances in which the perception 
of matter derived through the senses, are deceitful, and seem to 
indicate that which has no existence at all.’ Dr. Wallace 
argues that ‘sensation is perception, because there can be no 
sensation without mental perception; and that ‘ perception is 
consciousness,’ because there can be no perception ‘ without a 
consciousness exactly corresponding to it,’ Hence, his Lord- 
ship’s argument from consciousness is invalidated on his own 
showing. But does not Doctor Wallace here confound a process 
of abstract thought, with the actual phenomena of the external 

senses? However the former may be originally indebted. to 
the latter, or dependent on it, their respective phenomena are 
certainly different. 

Dr. Wallace (page 45) says, that it would be very gratifying 
if the noble and learned writer would favour him with ‘some- 
thing like a definition’ of what mind is, instead of describing it 
either by the negation ‘it is not material,’ or by ‘its. powers, 
functions, attributes,’ &c. because ‘ that which is not the essence 
but the act,’ can only occasion ‘ fruitless controversy,’ being refer- 
red by some to organization, by others to a spiritual substance. 
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The nature of instinct is next disenssed, and it must be 
confessed that his Lordship has got himself into very great 
difficulty. He says (page 73) that the instincts of animals 
“are unquestionably mental faculties, which we discover by 
observation and consciousness, but which are themselves wholly 
unconnected with any exercise of reason.’ Upon this passage, 
as might be expected, Doctot Wallace pounces Tike a hawk. “Tie 
argues that ‘mental’ must of coutse mean ‘ belonging to mitid ;’ 
therefore if mind be immaterial, instinct must be so too. Or 
does his Lordship mean that the brute has a different species of 
mind from the immaterial mind of man; and if so, what is the 
difference between their respective essences? Again, as ‘we 
discover these instincts ih ourselves by consciousness,” which he 
says proves to us the existence of mind, ‘a being different from 
our bodies, 7. ¢. immaterial,’ how can such instincts or mental 
faculties be * wholly unconnected with reason?’ 

The only fundamental difference that can be found to exist 
between the mind of man and that of other animals, or between 
the human intellect and instinct, is that the latter, howevet 
wondeérfal its effects, includes ho faculty of abstract reason or 
imagination. Instinct always has a pérsonal and tims ten- 
dency. There is no Utopia among a colony of beavers; not 
a single visionaty among a swarm of bees. They ate all prac- 
tical, and not speculative philosophers. 

Nor is the noble author very consistent, however dogmatical. 
For in the next page he says, ‘ allowing that the brutes exercisé 
but very rarely, and in a limited extent, the reasoning powers, 
it seems impossible to distinguish from the operations of reason 
those instances of sagacity Which some dogs exhibit.’ He also 
mentions the ingenuity of birds, adding that * these are different 
from thé operations of instinct, because they are acts which 
vary with circumstances novel and unexpectedly varying.’ The 
workmanship of bees (page 76), the mathematical precision of 
which, it required the solution of the problem of maxima and 
minima by Maclaurin, and the discovery of the flurional calculus 
by Newton, rightly to estimate, although the bees had continued 
to work for thousands of years in strict accordance with such 
rules, is copra at variance with his Lordship’s argument. 
It might be shown from his statement concerning them, that 
bees have a positive claim to mind, or reasoning power=therefore 
an itnmaterial mind—therefore immortality. The conclusion is 
unavoidable. Or will his Lordship fall back upon the ‘ limited 
extent’ of mind of reasoning powers? 1t must then be questioned 
how there can be a limited extetit of itmateriality? How a 
limited degree of immortality or diuturnity ? wie - his 

A 
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statement about the bees precisely the same kind of argument 
he used with reference to the Deity’s having ‘acted under a 
knowledge of hydrostatics, dynamics,’ and being ‘ perfectly 
skilful in workmanship? Surely this ought to be a warning to 
future theologians in their temerarious disquisitions concerning 
the Divine attributes. 

His Lordship says, ‘ the existence and action of matter, vary 
it how we will, cannot account for the phenomena of mind ;’ 
and Dr. Wallace answers,— 

‘ This, I presume, must mean that a material mind cannot account 
for those phenomena. But can the mind of man, whether material or 
immaterial, do so; and if not, if the immaterial mind cannot account for 
those phenomena, there is no weight in the objection ; it is retorted. If 
it can do so, there is still no weight in the objection—unless it be 
assumed that the mind is immaterial.'— Observations &c. p. 81. 

The reply is not quite fair. What his Lordship meant, was, 
that no experiment can make it understood, and no imagin- 
ation enable it to be conceived, how matter could hv 
the phenomena of mind. In the latter part of the dilemma to 
which Dr. Wallace reduces the question, he tauntingly admits 
the immateriality of the mind, and then calls his own gratuitous 
admission an assumption. 

In arguing the essential difference of mind and body from the 
fact of the former remaining fundamentally the same while the 
latter is in a state of perpetual change, so that ‘ probably no 
person at the age of twenty has one single particle in any 
part of his body which he had at ten,’ his Lordship says of the 
mind, that 

‘ The developement of the bodily powers appears to affect it, and so 
does their decay ; but we rather ought to say, that, in ordinary cases, its 
improvement is contemporaneous with the growth of the body, and its 
decline erally is contemporaneous with that of the body, after an 
advanced period of life. For it is an undoubted fact, and almost 
universally true, that the mind, before extreme old age, becomes more 
sound, and is capable of greater things, during nearly thirty years of 
diminished bodily powers; that, in most cases, it suffers no abatement of 
strength during ten years more of bodily decline ; that, in many cases, 
a few years more of bodily decrepitude produce no effect upon the mind ; 
and that, in some instances, its faculties remain bright. to the last, 
surviving the almost total extinction of the corporeal endowments.’ — 
Discourse §c. p. 119. 

Doubtless, this is occasionally the fact ; but do not the forego- 
ing passages partly contradict one another? Moreover, a greater 
practical authority thinks differently on this subject. Dr. South- 
wood Smith says, ‘ the higher faculties fail in the reverse order 
of their developement; the retrogression is the inverse of the 
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prerenenee In the descending series, the animal life fails 
fore the organic, and its nobler powers decay sooner and 
more rapidly than the subordinate. First of all, the impressions 
which the organs of sense convey to the brain become less 
numerous and distinct, and consequently the material on which 
the mind operates is less abundant and perfect ; but at the same 
time, the power of working vigorously with the material it 
possesses, more than proportionately diminishes. Memory fails ; 
analogous phenomena are less readily, and less completely 
recalled by the presence of those which should suggest the 
train; the connecting links are dimly seen or wholly lost.’— 
Philosophy of Health, vol. i. p. 68. 

In the following passage, does not Dr. Wallace appeal to 
thoughtlessness under the semblance of that very equivocal per- 
sonage denominated common-sense ? 


‘ Let any man, not a metaphysician, one ignorant of the dispute 
connected with the immateriality and te existence of the mind, be 
asked for his consciousness respecting mind, it will be found that he has 
not the most remote notion, opinion, or consciousness that he consists of 
two parts, mind and body, and that when he uses the pronoun J, as 
referable to himself, he considers and thinks of himself as one and 
indivisible—the concrete person, composed of body and mind, making 
together an individual thing. He understands nothing of the supposed 
dominion of his mind over his body, that the one is master, the other 
slave—that when he speaks of self, and uses “ he” or “ I,” he feels, 
means, or intends his mind only ; or that when he walks he conceives 
that his feet are obeying orders only ; that the command is given by a 
thing called mind, separate and independent of body, and that the feet 
only comply as in duty bound. The notion of a consciousness ascer- 
taining or recognizing a diversity between mind and body, is assuredly 
known, if it does really exist at all, in those minds which are, perhaps 
unconsciously, swayed by opinions which they have been taught, or have 
formed upon argument, whether well or ill-founded.’— Observations 
§e. p. 104. 

After this, the objector, in his anxiety to refute, attacks 
consciousness, and refutes rather too much; or at all events, gets 
himself into dangerous ground by his speculations on what he 
terms false consciousness. An equally tough and uninstructive 
argument might here be raised, as to how far any one—whether 
sane or otherwise—coudd have a false consciousness of anything 
of which he really was conscious. Might it not rather be a false 
notion of identity? Dr. Wallace, probably from haste, has con- 
founded the two things. Mental identity depends on conscious- 
ness, but the latter may exist as a truth to itself, independently 
of any continued personal identity. 

Dr, Wallace next proceeds to the examination of his Lord 
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ship’s dreams, and forgets his usual courtesy in the unmerciful 
haveck he makes with them. 

* With respeet to the particular classes of dreams mentioned by his 
Lordship, twe or three observations occur which tend to render it in the 
highest. degree doubtful that they can ever be of use as facts for scientific 
iuduction,—at least as at present collected and acted upon. In the fixst 
place, the statement of all dreams must rest on the fidelity and correctness 
of the individual relator. His Lordship indeed says, that in the dreams 
which he refers to, the facts are numerous,—of undeniable certainty, and 
of daily occurrence. Now ] doubt extremely whether were a man to 
devote himself to the search for authentic dreams of any class or 
description, he could find any single dream so reeorded as that it could 
fairly be said to be of undeniable certainty and exactness,—ox 30 a8 to 
be rightly fitted for scientific induetion. He also seems inclined to 
believe, that iments may be made im dreaming, and that we may 
have such a collection of them as shall afford precedents or proofs for 
after times.’'—Observations Sc. p. 112. 

Another difficulty with regard to the value of the knowledge 
to be derived from dreams, is, that. important ports of the same 
dream are very liable to be forgotten, without the dreamer being 
aware of his loss. This is proved by the dream being sometimes 
remembered a few days afterwards with the hiatus filled up, the 


circumstances of which are ther perfectly remembered as having 
formed a part of the dream. 


“ Every one knows,” [says his Lordship, } * the effect of a bottle 
of hot water applied to the soles of the feet.” (112.) This he gives as 
a kind of approved prescription for producing a certain dream,—and he 
avers that if the application be made, “ you instantly dream of walking 
over hot mould,—or ashes,—or a stream of lava—(in this case the 
patient must, I presume, have been at Etna, Vesuvius, &c.)—or having 
burnt your feet by coming too near the fire.”—Again: “ So if you 
fall asleep in a stream of cold air,—or in an o carriage, you wilt 
have a most “ instructive” dream ;—you will, instantly that the wind 
begins to blow “ dream of the following things,” or one of them,—that 
is to say,—imprimis, “ that you are on some exposed point, and anxious 
for shelter—-but unable te reach it ;”—secunde, “or you are on the deck 
of a ship suffering from the gale, apd you will run behind a sail for 
shelter.” Moreover, “ the dream will proceed to a change of the wind 
—and the wind will still blow and you will be driven to the cabin— 
and then,” pour comble! “the ladder is rémoved—or the decor of the 
cabin will be locked ”—but your calamity will not end here, for “ you 
will, presently after, be on shore, and in a house with windows, all ¢ of 
which will be oper—you will endeavour to shut them in vain, one after 
the other, or,” if you escape this long catalogue of horrors, “ you will 
see a smith's forge, you will of course be attracted by the fire, and then,” 
horreseo referens, “ you will have one hundred pair of bellows,” neither 
more nor less, “ playing upon it, and exti it in an imstant; but 
you will have still to for the one hundred paix of bellows in 
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blowing out the fire, will fill the whole smithy with their blast, till you 
are as cold as on the road.”—-Observations $c. p. 113. 

It is the grave tone of experimental science and generalization 
with which these dreams are introduced, that renders them so 
ludicrous; otherwise there is no reason to question their indi- 
vidual authenticity, as they plainly illustrate his Lordship’s 
private experience, imagination, and indigestion. 

* A puncture made [says his Lordship] will immediately produce a 
long dream, which will seem to terminate in some such accident as that 
——the sleeper has been wandering in a wood, received a wound from a 
spear—or the tooth of a wild animal, which at the same time awakens 
him.” It is not apparent whether his Lordship states these romantic 
and “ instructive” dreams from his own particular experience. If he 
does, we cannot in-courtesy refuse our assent—but if nol, it might be 
worthy the consideration of that very learned body, the Royal Society 
—or that of the Society for “ Diffusing useful Knowledge,” whether 
they should not cause experiments to be made by the best dreamers that 
can be found, to corroborate those extraordinary statements, and ascertain 
the practicability of thus dreaming “ according to order,” or “ by parti- 
cular desire.” If large premiums be given to the successful candidate, 
no doubt something like this may be done—but, for myself, I do most 
potently believe, that, if no premium tempt the dreamer, no sleeper 
will produce a single dream according to his Lordship's “ pattern !”— 
Observations Sc. p. 115. 

His sarcasm at the mention of ‘ the Eastern Tale,’ may show 
Dr. Wallace to be a hard-headed cautious man, but it also 
shows a circumscribed philosophy as well as imagination, Most 
people, however, will agree with him, that ‘all that has been 
stated on this subject of dreaming, is such as is not likely to 
recommend dreams as at present cultivated, as a safe source of 
facts for inductive reasoning to extend science.’ But, imme- 
diately after this remark, and after the objector has been so 
cautious, logical, caustic, and jocose, who would have expected 
to find him come over to his Lordship’s side, with the following 
admission,— 

* Though the extraerdinary instances of the dreaming power may, in 
the estimation of some, derogate from the character of that mode of 
collecting Inductive Facts, yet there can be no question that certain 
phenomena of dreaming might be collected by observers of those 
phenomena, who should be free from the influence of preconceived 
opinions, and not attached to any hypothesis; from facts or phenomena 
so eollected, valuable accessions of certain knowledge in psychology 
might eventually be obtained.’ —Observations Sc. p. 117. 


Now this is the very ptinciple advocated by Lord Brougham, 
only that Dr. Wallace’s ‘ facts’ are to be considered as subjects 
for induction, because they are not ‘extraordinary instances,’ 
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In short, it all comes to the same thing, if dreams are of any 
use at all. After the objector’s numerous compliments and 
trenchant causticities, it is clear he does not adopt the Machia- 
vellian dilemma Carezza il tuo nemico o strozzalo; he wishes to 
do both. 

Next follow sundry propositions concerning dreams, which 
Dr. Wallace says, ‘ are already admitted by general consent,’ 
It may be so, —— as they are physiological rather than 
psychological. Nearly all of them, however, are open to con- 
siderable disputation, and as the objector has frequently asked 
the question how? Lord ey 6 might now apply the same 
troublesome inte tion to Fact 5 (concerning the agency of 
bs brain) at page 118 of the ‘Observations,’ and with equal 
efiect. 

But this is not all, for Doctor Wallace now introduces 
five species, or rather classes, of original dreams; taking 
care to state—cunning man—that they are not his own, but 
those of one whose correctness as a relator he considers equal 
to his own. This person ‘has been habitually accustomed ° to 
recount to Dr. Wallace the exploits and events of his dreams ; 
perhaps at a stated salary, or valued according to the amount of 
novelty in each; and the cautious employer thus favours the 
public and Lord Brougham with some of the results of his 
practitioner’s ‘ experience in this subject.’ 

‘ He has habitually experienced that false consciousness adverted to in 
a preceding part of these observations ; a firm persuasion that he has 
known and recollected and was conscious of acts which not only never 
did occur, but, from his general temperament, character, &c. never 
could have occurred so long as his mind retained its present character.’ — 
Observations Sc. p. 120. 


This is a repetition of the confusion of consciousness with 
identity, as previously noticed. In the above instance, was it 
not a true consciousness (if the narrator told truth) of certain 
imaginary acts; or what Bentham would probably designate as 
a new mode of fictitious entities ? 

‘He has composed poetry during sleep, which he never did, nor had 
the least tendency to do, in his waking hours; and has awoke after 
ing a speech, or considerable portion of one, much beyond any 
estimate he had ever made of his capability while awake.’—Jd. p. 121. 

The poetry ought to have been given; it is impossible to 
make this dream a fact for induction, without the verses. Was 
the poem a lyric, or some famous ‘ blank’ ?—it makes all the 
difference. But is not this supposed composition of poetry 
during sleep, a mere impression oF the sound and sequence of 
thythm; a sort of harmonious logomachy, rather than any 
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rational collocation of ideas? As to the speech which so 
much exceeded his own notion of his waking abilities, that 
ought to have been given also. But the probability is, that he 
made no speech at all, and only woke with the impression of 
having done so. 


‘In dreaming it would sometimes become necessary to read, or to 
write, but in no instance was he able to distinguish any of the figures or 
letters minutely, so as to enable him to do either; and yet so suspended 
was memory in these instances, that it never occurred to him that this 
incapacity to read was a proof that he was then dreaming, and that he 
had often before been so embarrassed.’ —Jd. 


Very likely ; but was it a proof? Did the same never happen 
to him when he was awake? It is to be presumed that he was 
able to read and write; yet how could he do either, whether 
asleep or awake, if from the deficiency of light, organic affection, 
or other causes, he was unable to see well enough to distinguish? 
The relator concludes his account by admitting that ‘could we 
obtain continued and faithful accounts of the operation of the 
minds of others in circumstances similar or analogous (to com- 
posing poetry in a dream, making speeches, looking out, in a 

rench dictionary words which had ‘ never been known by the 
see before, &c.)’‘ valuable results might be reasonably 
expected.’ 

rom the general absence of all reason, judgment, connected 
memory, or common coherency of parts, dreams must of 
necessity be absurd in their phenomena. The psychological 
science may eventually be benefited by the study; but it must 
be seen that the collecting, classification, and test of authenticity, 
will always be attended with difficulties scarcely to be sur- 
mounted. If however the gravity of Lord Brougham and Dr. 
Wallace has not made them disdain to produce the several 
instances of their experience or private knowledge on this sub- 
ject, the gravity of criticism will not be permanently endan- 
ered by the offer of a single contribution to the museum now 
rst established. 

When Lavalette was in prison and under sentence of death, 
he had the following dream. It made a deep impression on his 
mind, which increased years never effaced. Here are his own 
words. 


‘One night, while I was asleep, the clock of the Palais de Justice 
struck ¢welve, and awoke me. I heard the gate open /o relieve the 
sentry, but I fell asleep again immediately. In this sleep, I dreamed 
that [ was standing in the Rue St. Honoré, at the corner of the Rue de 
YEchelle. A melancholy darkness spread around me; all was still, 
nevertheless a low and uncertain tooled soon arose. All of a sudden, I 
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perceived at the bottom of the street, and advancing towards me, a troop 
of cavalry, the men and horses however all flayed. The men held 
torches in their hands, the red flames of which illumined faces without 
skin, and bloody muscles. Their hollow eyes rolled fearfully in their 
large sockets, their mouths opened from ear to ear, and helmets of 
hanging flesh covered their hideous heads. The horses dragged 
along their own skins in the kennels, which overflowed with blood on 
beth sides. Pale and dishevelled women appeared and disappeared 
alternately at the windows, in dismal silence; low, inarticulate groans 
filled the air ; and I remained in the street alone, petrified with horror, 
and deprived of strength sufficient to seck my safety by flight. . This 
horrible troop continued passing in a rapid gallop, and casting frightful 
looks on me. Their march I thought continued for fiye hours, and they 
were followed by an immense number of artillery-waggons, full of 
bleeding corpses whose limbs still quivered ; a disgusting smell of blood 
and bitumen almost choked me. At length, the iron gate of the prison 
shutting with great force awoke me again. I made my repeater strike ; 
it Was no more than midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria hed 
lasted no more than ‘wo or three minutes—that is to say, the time 
necessary for relieving the sentry and shutting the gate. The cold was 
severe and the watchword short, The next ~ the turnkey confirmed 


my calculations. I nevertheless do not remember one single event in 
my life, the duration of which I have been able more exactly to calculate, 
which the details are deeper engraven in my memory, and of which 


I preserve a more perfect consciousness.'—From a Biographical Sketch 
oy Count Lavalette, published a few days after his death in the ‘ Reyue 

e Paris,’ vol. 12. no. 1. 7th March 1830, and appended to his “ Memoirs 
by Himself.” p, 1. 


It will be seen that this dream is an apt illustration of his 
Lordship’s remark on the velocity of thought; and coincides 
beth with the instances he gives, and with the facts on which 
the ‘ Eastern Tale ’ is founded, 

Dr. Wallace reverts to the metaphysical argument concerning 
matter and spirit, and propounds a variety of ‘ queries,’ partly 
original and partly reminiscences from the various writers on the 
subject. Some of these admit of an answer, and some do not; 
but he and Lord Brougham must now settle the question 
between themselves. It is plain that the whole tenor of the 
arguments of the noble author is singularly at variance with the 
doctrine of ‘the resurrection of the body,’ by the contempt 
with which he treats matter; and positively amounts to the 
contradiction, of denying that Omnipotence itself can possibly 
communicate to it the faculty of thinking. Dr. Wallace con- 
cludes his Observations with an extract from Paley, which clearly 
shows, that although that cautious popular writer would not 
hazard his opinion too palpably on this subject, his latent belief 
was in the materiality of the mind, as a subtilized existence 
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something analogous to the causes of gravitation, electricity, 
magnetism, &c, Lord. Prenghom has certainly done wrong in 
thug theoretically involving the truth of the Christian religion 
and the belief of a future existence, in a doubtful metaphysical 
speculation, merely because he thinks fit to assume that he has 
reduced it to a demonstration coincident with another assump- 
tion, 4, ¢ that futurity depends upon it, 

Of the various answers and observations that this ‘ Discourse 
of Natural Theology’ has already occasioned, one more only can 
be noticed. A.C. G, Jobert, the late Editor of the @ ical 
Journal, bas published “ Two Words” on the subject ; and from 
the tenor of them, it is plain that he could add considerably to 
their weight as well as number, in the shape of objections to 
many postions of the philosophy of Lord Brougham and Dr.Paley, 
The first section of his Tract is an exposition of the proposition, 
that men can acquire only the knowledge of facts. That which 
he calls a law, or a succession of causes and effects, is simply a 
set of facts which he perceives to be connected or always commg 
in succession. The second section shows that we arrive at the 
knowledge of facts through the medium of the senses only, and 
exposes. the fallacy of Lord Brougham’s assertion, that a man 
deprived of the exereise of every sense might by possibility have 
discovered the integral calculus. He argues rightly, that no 
being eould be born and receive his developement ma athe using 
some of his senses—taste, smell, &c., and so might acquire the 
idea of the succession of numbers, and that if such a case could 
he, as that of a man who had never exercised any of his senses, 
he would have no ideas. Im the third section, he inquires, 
‘ Has the universe been created?” Ocellus, 500 years before 
Christ, propounded this question, and settled that the world 
was eternal, Paley’s argument of the watch and the stone is 
then analyzed. Jobert argues, that if we found a watch lying 
upon the ground, though we had never seen one before, we 
should certainly conclude a man had made it, We should see 
that arms, hands, eyes, had been employed upon it ; the idea of 
a being who had acted upon nature, by arranging a certain 
number of facts, under the conditions requisite to their succeed- 
ing each other, would immediately come to us. But if we 
examine a living being, the case is quite different ; the analogy 
will not hold; the chain of facts is broken ; we cannot discover 
the spring that sets it im motion. We can see that external 
objects act upon.itssenses ; but we cannot see, cannot picture to 
ourselves, what makes it exist, or feel, or think. If we conclude 
that the watch has not always existed, it is because we cam 
recur to the ‘fact antecedent to its existence,’ which is the 
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workman, or the workman’s labour; but if we try to go to the 
fact antecedent to an organized being’s existence, we arrive with 
distinctness at no idea but that of a succession introduced by 

eneration. Section fourth inquires ‘ Has the inorganic world 

ad a beginning?’ That stone has not always lain there; we 
can examine it, see that it is made of parts cemented together, 
that is has been broken from a rock near at hand, that this rock 
is part of a certain kind of strata, that there are other strata 
showing the action of fire and water; but this process cannot 
be carried on without limit; therefore the inorganic world has 
had a commencement. Section fifth, ‘Has the organic world 
had a beginning?’ The question has been answered in the pre- 
ceding section. If the world originally existed in the form of 
gas, or even that of igneous fusion, organized beings could not 
exist on it,—there must have been a time when it became fit for 
them, and fossil remains prove that the organic world has not 
always existed. Section sixth inquires, ‘ How did the inorganic 
and organic world begin?’ What are the facts which preceded 
and accompanied the existence of the centres of attraction in 
space, and the appearance of organized beings upon earth? 

. Jobert conceives that this is the proper manner in which 
the question of a Supreme Power ought to be presented, 
and that it is only through the knowledge of these facts that 
mankind can arrive at a knowledge of the Deity. He contends 
with Helvetius, in opposition to Brougham and Paley, that 
Theology is not a science. It is only by the knowledge of the 
history of the earth, that the imagination can attain to the 
knowledge of its formation. So that after all, this rigid philoso- 
pher of facts confesses that our ultimate knowledge must be 
derived from imagination. 

The Sixth section of the noble author’s ‘ Discourse,’ treats of 
Lord Bacon’s doctrines of Final Causes, and shows with 
considerable ability, from various passages contained in the 
writings of the latter, that he‘does not disapprove of the 
speculation concerning final causes absolutely, and does not 
undervalue the doctrines of Natural Religion, so long as that 
speculation and those doctrines are kept in their proper place.’ 
oe et the following remarks are somewhat contradictory of 
the above. 


‘ That Lord Bacon has not himself indulged in any speculations akin 
to those of Natural Theo! is, beyond all dispute, true. There is 
hardly any writer upon moral or natural science, in whose works fewer 
references can be found to the power or wisdom of a superintending 
Providence. It would be difficult to find in any other author, ancient 
or modern, as much of very miscellaneous matter upon almost all physical 
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subjects as he has brought together in the Sylva Sylvarum, without one 
allusion to Final Causes.’— Discourse dc. p. 147. 

The Seventh and last section of Part the First, examines the 
methods of inductive analysis and synthesis, and shows some 
important errors prevaling on this subject. It contains much 
interesting matter connected with scientific arrangement. 

Part the Second, comprises a very small portion of the 
work. It treats of the advantages of the study of Natural 
Theology, and is divided into three sections. The arguments 
are clearly and briefly stated, and some of them possess both 
force and originality. The First elucidates the pleasures of the 
science in an able manner; except that page 181 is a mere 
tautology. The Second treats of the pleasure and improvement 
peculiar to the study of Natural Theology, and infers: its 
superiority over all others. The Third section treats of the 
connexion between Natural and Revealed Religion, and is the 
most original in its arguments; at all events they are such 
as have scarcely ever been employed before. They tend to 
show that ‘ Revelation cannot be true if Natural Religion is 
false,’ and are managed with great skill and erudition. 


‘ Suppose it were shown by incontestable. proofs that a messenger sent 
immediately from heaven had appeared on the earth ; suppose, to make 
the case more strong against our argument, that this messenger arrived in 
our own days, nay appeared before our eyes, and showed his divine title 
to have his message believed by performing miracles in our presence. 
«+. Now, even this. strong evidence would not at all establish the truth of 
the doctrine promulgated by the messenger ; for it would not show that 
the story he brought was worthy of belief in any one particular except 
his supernatural powers. These would be demonstrated by his working 
miracles. All the rest of his statement would rest on his assertion, 
But a being capable of working miracles might very well be capable of 
deceiving us.’—Discourse §c. p. 205. 


The Notes appended to the ‘ Discourse,’ are characterized by 
much learning, research, and elaborate arguments. The validity 
of these arguments may be generally admitted, excepting owe 
where they assume positive proof of things not cognizable to the 
senses, such as the materiality or immateriality of the mind ; 
the solution of which question will still be considered as 
remote as ever, by those who are conversant with the various 
writers on the subject, especially with Priestley’s disquisition 
on‘ Matter and Spirit,’ not to mention the acute remarks and 
queries contained in the recent publication by Dr. Wallace. 

The style in which this ‘ Discourse’ is written, is generally 
lucid, unadorned, and weighty with scientific facts and rea- 
soning; frequently energetic and discursive, more often dry, 
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literal, and inductive; for the most part familiar and popular, 
but occasionally tinged with scholastic pedantry, and sometimes 
bearing a close resemblance to * special pleading,’ as in the use 
of such expressions as ‘I have examined the evidence’ or‘ we 
may put a still stronger case’ &c. But the most reprehensible 
cane oo style or plenaech in a logical work, is the noble 
author’s continual use of the words seem and appear in the 
middle of an argument ; and this will be found to occur almost 
in every fourth or fifth page throughout. 

The amount of present usefulness to be derived from Lord 
Brougham’s work, is considerable; the progressive good to be 
anticipated, still greater. Vague in their opinions, enslaved 
by habit, adopting this or that creed as m ically as their 
family name, and either without moral courage to examine the 
grounds of their own belief, or wanting the necessary impulse 
from stronger minds in whose principles and character they 
could feel sufficient respect and confidence, the mass of men 
have hitherto weakly given way to the notion that there was a 
degree of impiety in- the exercise of the understanding con- 
cerning matters of faith. To correct such negative errors, 
peoudions. and ‘groundless alarms,’ is one object of Lord 

rougham’s ‘ Discourse.’ The object is not only great in itself, 
but one that is to a considerable extent attainable. Nor ought 
his Lordship to feel dissatisfied with the general estimation and 
evident popularity of his labours, merely because it is not likely 
that he will receive the thanks and prayers of the Bench of 
Bishops. As to the discussion concerning the essence of the 
human mind or soul, objectional as it is for the reasons 
— given, there can be no doubt but it may have a 
eneficial tendency by preparing the public mind for abstract 
thinking on subjects of practical importance. If it accomplish 
this in ever so small a degree, the previous bandying abont of 


a troublesome metaphysical problem will not have been without 
its use. 






























































































































Arr. VI.—Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By George Wingrove 
Cooke, Eisq.—2 vols. London; Bentley. 1835. 


HE reign of Queen Anne, and the government of Walpole, 
exhibit the best specimens of that system of governing by 
arty influence, which has in this country bid a protracted de- 
fianée to the progress of knowledge in the art of ruling. ‘The 
tangible system of prerogative had been levelled by repeated 
blows ; and statesmen, deprived of its protection, had to exercise 
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their ingenuity in discovering plans for supporting courts and 
aristocracies, which were not so obviously obnoxious and insult- 
ing. The supply came to meet the demand, and a set of men 
appeared, who knowing that the open defiances of a Stafford or 
a Jeffries would be dangerous and unavailing, found in corruption 
and party spirit, fortresses less chivalrously to be defended, but 
more impregnable. The sturdy citizens, who could so effectually 
bring their strength to bear against the Star Chamber, the 
High Commission, voluntaries, ship-money, purveyance, and 
monopolies, were not so en to perceive the effects of bribery, 
pensions, the infusion of placemen in parliament, the Sep- 
tennial Act, or the cry of the Church in danger. These con- 
stituted the dominion of artifice, which succeeded that of force ; 
and it has required long-suffering experience, and the investiga- 
tions of numerous active minds, to lay them bare for attack. 
The life and character of one of the most highly gifted, active, 
enterprising, and unscrupulous spirits of the age, whose great 
powers were employed to their utmost stretch both in attack and 
defence, afforda good medium through which to view the political 
system of the period, and the effect it produced on the public, and 
on those whose faculties capacitated them to be the best servants 
of the country. The subject will afford a useful view of the 
extent to which misgovernment may be carried, when the people 
either do not know how to control their ministers, or knowing 
neglect the duty. Wars will be found entered on, and the 
leaders appointed,—treaties formed, and territories and privileges 
ceded or demanded,—the public treasure spent, and publicoffices 
disposed of,—public morality undermined at one moment, and 
attempts to make the people frantic about peculiarities in 
religion at another,—all with no other view, and no other system, 
than such as avarice, pride, or party spirit may have dictated. A 
war continued to enrich a general and gratify the pride of one 
waiting-maid, is suddenly terminated by the intrigues of another, 
and He her flatterer in power. A frantic priest is sent to raise 
the country to commotion, to benefit a party ; and an expedition 
is planned to give a to a favourite’s poor relation. 
hen Henry St. John commenced his political career at the 
age of twenty-two as a member of Parliament, he attached 
himself immediately to the interest of Robert Harley, who, an 
older and more experienced man, was laying the foundation of 
a political party distinct from the high and low-church parties 
which then divided the country. The career of these men 
rendered it afterwards a question, whether their union was one 
of friendship or of interest. The author of these volumes seems 
anxious to support the former theory, while his facts are more 
favourable to the latter. 
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‘ The struggle for ascendancy which afterwards divided Harley and 
St. John, and the virulent hatred with which they ever after 
each other, have induced the belief that the friendship of these two great 
men was never sincere ; that St. John attached himself to Harley, only 
that he might share his rising fortunes ; and that the latter encouraged 
his advances, only that he might strengthen the party by which he 
intended to reach the summit of power. These views doubtless had 
their weight in forming and cementing the union of the two aspirants 
after distinction ; but there is no reason to suppose that these were 
their only motives. The experience and cunning of Harley might 
perhaps have led him to simulate what he did not feel ; but St. John 
had not yet learned to dissemble, and he at least, doubtless entertained 
the sentiments he professed. We may find a bond of sympathy in 
their private tastes as well as their political interests. Harley was not 
indeed in the habit of indulging to excess in either of the pleasures 
which were so seductive to St. John; yet he could appreciate his 
talent and enjoy his conversation. The love of literature had revived 
with tenfold force in St. John’s breast ; it was now aided by ambition. 
The undisputed master of fashionable follies had another object ; and 
the desire of excelling in the senate taught him to labour in the study. 
That these pursuits were in accordance with the taste of Harley, 
can receive no higher testimony. than the history of his country’s 
literature affords. The collection of MSS. which bears his name, 
and which formsthe most invaluable treasure that our national library 
can boast, attests at once his taste, his zeal, and his liberality.’—i. 22. 


That St. John’s temper disposed him to form friendships inde- 
pendent of interest, the literary correspondence of his remarkable 
age is a lasting memorial. His intercourse with Swift and Pope, 
when the former could no longer be his champion, is honourable 
to his feelings ; but it would be charitable to believe that he had no 
real friendship for Harley. Before narrating their coalition, the 
author observes, ‘ St. John was far too ambitious to enter into the 
service of an established party, to bow himself to its leaders, 
and to rise by slow gradations from the lowest steps of office. 
His original genius prompted him to chuse an eccentric course, 
and the juncture was highly favourable to his design.’ The 
* juncture” was the conduct of Harley, in having chalked out 
**an eccentric course;” and on account of that conduct St. John 
thought fit to join him. Those who are fond of discovering 
very disinterested motives for the conduct of statesmen, are 
apt to lodge themselves in harassing difficulties. 

At the time when Harley and St. John came into office as 
colleagues of Godolphin, some of those to whom the queen had 
trusted herself, showed a disposition to carry her own political 
pomagie beyond the limits consistent with her ease and safety. 

t was found neces that some members of the party headed 
by Nottingham and Rochester, should retire or be dismissed. 
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Harley was then made Secretary of State, St. John Secretary at 
War, and Harcourt Attorney-General. Their taking office at 
such a juncture gave them the reputation of commencing their 
career as Whigs, a designation to which they had much the same 
title as Marlborough and Godolphin previously had to that of 
Tories. The uses of the political characters of the new ministers 
were indeed twofold. As between the high-churchmen and the 
rest of the nation, they were Whigs ; as respected the queen, they 
were Tories of a more docile stamp than those just dismissed. 

Harley might have long held the secondary position in the 
state, which his talents seemed to have naturally assigned to 
him, and St. John might after a long period of service have 
gradually and securely approached a higher eminence, had not 
a change at the queen’s toilet otenhel a cabinet, altered the 
state of political parties in Britain, and sheathed the sword 
over Europe. The character of the woman whose station made 
her the instrument of accomplishing these things, here obtrudes 
itself. 

Queen Anne entered public life. under the iron rule of a 
haughty, bold, talented, and it may be said high-minded 
female,—for the Duchess of Marlborough deserves well of pos- 
terity for the nothingness at which she could estimate hereditary 
supremacy. The public feeling of the country would never 
have rid the queen of the dominancy of the favourite. She 
bore it after it became offensive and oppressive ; and it only 
ceased when she found protection in the low wiles of a more 
dangerous but no less insolent favourite, whose influence once 
established, was too artfully guarded to be shaken. Anne 
seldom concealed her natural aversion to the Revolution party. 
It has surprised historians that she should have attacked those 
principles by virtue of which the sceptre was put into her hands. 
A deviation from the direct line, is so startling a denial of the 
divine right which always in some way or other haunts the 
dreams of princes, that the person so chosen might be expected 
to be the last to deny the contract between governors and 
governed. But Anne felt herself too near the original stock, 
and possessed of too much of their old power, to trouble herself 
with the reflection that she was a queen by contract. She 
affords one of the proofs. continually recurring,—though singu- 
larly enough each recurrence seems to give more astonishment 
to the world than its precursor,—that offsets of legitimacy who 
are raised to authority by revolutionists, will not hesitate to use 
it against the persons, who by accomplishing one revolution, 
have shown themselves likely to be the instruments of another, 
Anne had very little affection for her kindred; but with the 
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little which she had, she would not have permitted -_ prin- 
ciple or national advantage to interfere. But she had one 

rejudice too strong for this affection to overcome ;—accident 
Rad educated her in the doctrines of the Church of er. and 
with all the bigotry of her race she adhered to its hierarchy. 
This seized on her narrow intellect, with all the force which 
attached the Roman Catholic persuasion to that of her father ; 
and much as the English Church has undeservedly boasted of 
its services to the liberty of the country, it became certainly in 
this instance the means of putting to flight the race of the 
Stuarts. *‘ You know,’ says the Duke of Buckingham in his 
secret correspondence, ‘the first dislike my brother — 
Anne] took, was upon Harry’s [the King’s] changing his reli- 
gion; though, as I have often told him, it was no more than he 
might expect from the manner of sending him abroad; for I did 
not think so very young a man, indeed you know he was a very 
boy when he went, should be trusted altogether to his own 
conduct, and the event hath shown my fears were not in vain. 
Yet my brother [princess Anne] will not so much as own my 
imprudence, far less my fault, as I think it, in this management ; 
and whenever I touch upon this string, I can very seldom get 
any other answer, than, ‘‘ You see he doth not make the least 
step to oblige me; I have no reason to think he values me or 
my estate, and therefore I am resolved to give it to Dick [Han- 
over]*,’ The sin of bringing a Papist to the throne, disturbed 
her conscience, and was almost the only feeling which influenced 
her lethargic mind in the question of the succession. But she 
did not trouble herself with putting it out of the way of others to 
commit such an offence, and obdurately resisted those decisive 
measures for the security of the Hanoverian succession, which 
were not without reason presumed necessary for the tranquillity 
of the country. 

When the Duchess of Marlborough was superseded in the 
closet by Abigail Hill, she made a loud complaint to the world, 
and certainly with every appearance of justice. Her favours 
to her rival had been as follows. On discovering her indigent 
cousin, she got her appointed a bed-chamber woman to the 
queen, then Princess of Denmark. Her sister was made 
laundress to the Duke of Gloucester, and on his death, received 
a pension of 200l. a-year. The elder brother received a place 
in the Custom House. ‘ His brother,’ she says, ‘(whom the 
bottle-men afterwards called honest Jack Hill) was a tall boy, 
whom I clothed, (for he was all in rags), and put to school at 





* M‘Pherson’s Papers, ii. 328. 
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St. Alban’s.’ He was first appointed page of bonour to the 
Prince of Denmark ; ‘I afterwards got my Lord Marlborough to 
make him groom of the bed-chamber to the Duke of Gloucester. 
And though my Lord always said, that Jack Hill was good for 
nothing, yet to oblige me, he made him his aide-de-camp, and 
afterwards got him a regiment.’ Thus the Duchess having 
quartered her‘ good for nothing’ relations on the country, 
complained to it of the vipers she had been nursing in her 
bosom, and that those for whom she had pillaged were ungrate- 
ful enough to take the task entirely into their own hands. 

Harley was likewise a relation of Mrs. Abigail Hill; but he 
had not found it convenient to countenance her, until he found 
her placed in the bosom of royalty. It was by adroitly using 
his influence to acquire for her the hand of Mr. Masham—a 

age of the palace, her junior in years, on whom she had set 
ie affection—that he obtained the footing from which he was 
enabled to grasp the Treasurer’s rod, and become Prime Minister 
of Britain. 

The carelessness of Harley in allowing an underling in his 
office to carry on a secret correspondence with the Court of 
France, provided the Godolphin Ministry with the means of 
driving theie two colleagues from office; and the Queen, after a 
display of her usual obstinacy, was compelled nominally to 
support a Ministry consisting entirely of Whigs. But the 
tenure of Harley’s influence was too strong and difficult of 
approach to be broker.; and as it was secret, and even in those 
days discreditable, his being no longer in office only enabled 
him to preserve it with less inconvenience, and he is said to 
have boasted, that while the Ministry were labouring to support 
themselves in Parliament, he was undermining them in the 
closet. Some kind of support beyond the region of the back- 
stairs, was in the mean time wanted for the friend of the queen 
and Mrs. Masham; and the Whigs were good enough to 
provide it in the person of Sacheverell. Never was the folly of 
coercing opinion more practically demonstrated, than when the 
supporters of Revolution doctrines attempted to destroy slavish 
Ts by persecuting those who maintained them. ‘ The 

higs,’ says Bishop Burnett, ‘ took it in their heads to roast a 
Parson, and they did roast him; but their zeal tempted them 
to make the fire so high that they scorched themselves.’ To find 
the half insane supporter of their doctrines solemnly impeached 
for his opinions, was a god-send of which the high-churchmen 
could not make too much; and those who viewed the foolish 
instrument of all this commotion with as much contempt as 
the Whigs themselves could have exhibited, joined in doing 
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him the honours of martyrdom. Freedom of opinion and 
loyalty went hand-in-hand, and were presented by the suffering 
hierarchy, to the notice of a compassionate and generous 
people*. 

he Whigs seem to have been ignorant of the blow they 
dealt against themselves. The Tory Ministry of 1710 was 
formed before they were aware of their position. In the new 
Parliament various means aided the zeal of the clergy in 
returning a majority of Tories; and the majority was increased 
by the disputed elections being decided on the ministerial side, 
according to the practice of the period. Asan auxiliary to the 
influence of the waiting-maid and the cry of Church in 
danger, it was requisite that Addison, Steele, and Walpole 
should be balanced in the press. St. John was here, as in every 
arena where he appeared, a tower of strength. He was assisted 
by Prior and Atterbury ; and Swift was called on to adapt his 
gravity to such sentences, as ‘ The present Ministry are under no 
necessity of employing prostitute pens; they have no dark 
designs to promote by advancing heterodox opinions.’ St, John 
was the great pugilist of the party in the House of Commons ; 
and when Harley procured a peerage, he was left almost alone 
to struggle against fearful odds. He was well suited for the 
task as it was then managed. One who was frequently present 
observes, that in the House of Commons of that period, business 
matters were entirely slighted, and no regard was shown, or 
notice taken, of anything that did not directly strike against the 
reputation of some considerable person of the opposite party. 
Of these and the like the House was very fond, and took great 
pleasure in passing a vote reflecting on such persont.’ ‘ You 
know’ says Bolingbroke, in his letter to Sir William Windham, 
‘the nature of that assembly ; they grow, like hounds, fond of 
the mar who shows them game, and by whose halloo they are 
used to be encouraged.’ Unfortunately, little of what he said 
in the House has been preserved ; and those conversant with the 
solemn loftiness of his philosophical works, would not be apt 
to presume their author an active leader in debate. But the 
philosopher of patriotism, and the political partisan, were very 
different men; and whenever in discussing political subjects he 





* A writer of the present century thus displays his sympathy with the 
conduct of the high-churchmen on thisoccasion. ‘ Ridiculousas this farce 
was, it did some good, as it kept up the respect due to the national church, 
by engaging the voice of the people at large in its favour ; and discouraging 
any attempt to lower or innovate upon it in the smallest degree.’-—\ oble’s 
continuation of Granger's Bivgraphical History of England, ii. 129. 

+ Lockhart Papers, i. 352. 
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passes from general maxims to the vindication of his own 
political career, as he frequently does, his Ciceronian calmness 
of thought suddenly merges into a fierce and deep strain of 
invective and sarcasm, which must have rendered him a 
dangerous opponent. He had a memory so accurate, that of 
an extensive series of quotations which it provided without 
collation for his writings, few have been found erroneous by his 
many scrutinizing critics; and to this power, which often 
provides duller intellects with the sinews of debate, he added 
an almost unmatched judgment in the choice of illustrations. 

The first act of the ministry, was to lay the foundation of their 
power on some measure which should contrast to their ad- 
vantage with the proceedings of their opponents; and they 
made choice of a peace with France. Various circumstances, 
independently of the national weariness of war, tended to point 
this out as an advantageous scheme. Directions were issued 
from the Court of St. Germain’s to the Jacobites to support it ; 
it was wanted by Mrs. Masham; and among its supporters 
Cunningham enumerates ‘all the- bottle companions, many 
physicians, and great numbers of the lawyers and inferior 
clergy, and in fine the loose women too,’ whose bond of union 
was the dearness of French wine. 

The accomplishment of the design of the Tories, was the 
Treaty of Utrecht ; in which they were accused of betraying their 
country, by changing the position of the parties and giving up 
the advantage of being the victors. 

No condition was imposed on Louis by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which he would not have gladly submitted to at the conferences 
of the Hague and Gertrudenburg, in which he yielded matters 
far more essentially connected with the great cause of the war. | 
He would have restored Strasburg and Brisac, and demolished 
the forts on the Rhine and Dunkirk. The Dutch were to have 
had an ample barrier, the captures in the Netherlands were to 
have been restored, and the Duke of Savoy reinstated ; but the 
most essential point of all was, that he was to have admitted the 
Austrian succession to the throne of Spain, and taken all means 
of making his grandson evacuate the  serrsdtera short of taking 
arms against him. On this last point the conferences were broken 
off. The advantages to England by the Treaty of Utrecht, were 
chiefly of a commercial nature. Between France and England 
the stipulations were mutual, and found not very advantageous. 
England had likewise the honour of securing to herself the 
Assiento contract, or exclusive privilege of importing every 
year 4800 slaves from Africa to the West Indies. ‘The captures 
in the West Indies and North America, were restored to 
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Britain, France retaining a settlement at Cape Bretof and a 
right to dry fish on the coast, Gibraltar and Minorca were 
retained by England, the Duke of Savoy was provided for, and 
the Dutch with great difficulty procured their barrier, Thus 
England by a ten years war ornamented by successive victories, 
reer Gibraltar, Minorca, and a monopoly in the slave trade. 
The grand object of the war, the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from Spain, was given up without a struggle,—indeed was never 
looked upon by the new British Government as a subject of 
concern. It is true, that since the conference of Gertrudenburg 
a battle had been lost in Spain, and that the Archduke Charles 
had succeeded to the Empire; but the former event merely 
drove the allies a step back towards their previous situation, 
and the Treaty was in an advanced state before the latter 
occurred. 

It is not, however, proposed to consider the Treaty of 
Utrecht as a question between the Whigs and Tories of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Had it been put to one of the former, he would 
have answered, such a treaty should not have been entered on ; 
for it lost to Britain almost everything she had gained by a long 
war. The Tory on the other hand would have maintained that 
the war should never have been entered on, and the more quickly 
it was terminated the better. But a more important question 
than any which could occur between St. John and Marlborough, 
arises between the people and the conflicting factions. They 
could charge one faction with having spent more than forty 
millions on a war for their own aggrandisement, and another with 
having given up the advantages so dearly bought with no better 
view. It was satisfactorily proved in parliament by St. John, 
that the British with their usual liberality, not only most 
anxiously performed all their own obligations in the war, but 
made up to excess for the deficiencies of their less powerful 
or less generous allies, This was the doing of Marlborough, 
and the object he had before him, was the increase of 
his own fame, his own influence, and above all his own fortune. 
He had not only manured Flanders with the bodies of his coun- 
trymen that he might be great,;~—in which he is only involved 
with most other great warriors,—but he had spent nineteen 
millions of the public money beyond the just quota of Britain, that 
he might get a share for the trouble of expending it. All this when 
brought prominently forward, created such a balance in favour of 
the Tory party, that unmindful of a day of reckoning against 
themselves such us their opponents were then suffering, they lost 
no time in ruinning up on the other side. The whole course of the 
Treaty shows, that it was conducted, not for the country, but 
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for the ministry. The Abbe Gaultier, a French spy, who was 
too insignificant to attract the notice of the previous ministers 
or had contrived to elude it, had been used as a medium to com- 
municate to the French court the hopes of the Tories; and on 
their entering office, he was sent on a secret message to 
Versailles, to state that though they dared not propose terms of 
peace, they should be glad to hear those which might be offered 
from France. This was undoubtedly commencing a negotiation ; 
and the vindication of Oxford, that the overtures came from 
France, was morally false. The ministry conveyed a polite hope, 
that the King’s offers would not be less advantageous than those 
he had made at Gertrudenburg; but he knew too well the 
persons he was dealing with, to think compliance necessary. If 
the establishment of peace was necessary to the French people, 
it was equally so to the English ministers, and in their persons 
were equalized the disadvantages of France in being loser in 
the war. ‘ Of all the powers in alliance against France,’ says 
Torey,who of course speaks of the ground on which he conducted 
the Treaty, ‘ England had been hitherto the most active. The 
new ministers of that Crown spoke quite a different language 
from their predecessors ; and there was the less reason for sus- 
pecting any advances they might make, as they were personally 
interested in putting an end to the war, by which the reputation 
of their enemies was supported. . . . . The negotiation made 
no progress ; its success would have even appeared dubious, 
had not the English ministers been personally interested in 
concluding it as soon as possible *.’ The secrecy with which 
the negociations in London were conducted, was not only 
a breach of the alliance, which provided that no treaty should 
be made except by a communication of counsels, but was a sure 
indication of dread at home. Both Menager and Gaultier were 
invited to Britain by the ministers to place themselves in the 
position of spies, and their adventures have some dangerous 
interest. When Menager was introduced to the Queen, ‘he 
was conducted back with the same secrecy as he had been in- 
troduced. The same attendant was in the outer apartment. 
He found the same centinels, He supped with St. John, saw 
Windsor Castle the next day, and set out for London with Prior, 
who warned him not to return to the Secretary of State while 
he staid at Court, because of the great number of spies whom 
the Whigs had about the Queen. The Ministers then in favour 
with that Princess, had great reason to be aftaid of what might 
happen hereafter, and therefore thought it necessary to act with 





* Torey’s Negociations, fi. 118, 157, 
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prudence and circumspection*.’ Such was the spirit in which 
the business of the nation was transacted by its servants. Secre- 
taries and ambassadors were creeping about in the dark like 
housebreakers ; and one accomplice must not be seen too much in 
company with another, lest justice should be alarmed. Such 
was the effect of party government, that the accomplishers of 
a great measure, felt that they were either committing crime, or 
that a revolution in the palace might put them in the situation 
of having done so. To give the Treat an appearance of foun- 
dation, it was necessary that there should be an article providin 
against the Spanish and French Crowns resting on one head. A 
assurances to this end were undertaken by France with alacrity, 
and would have been given at any time, in so far as they were 
of use. The circumstances under which the war commenced, 
showed the respect paid to such engagements by France; and 
had an opportunity of infringing this one occurred, it would 
necessarily have yielded to the old argument of extra vires. 
Bignon indeed, a great Crown lawyer, gave honest warning of 
such an event, when he said, the heir of France ‘ is obliged for 
his Crown, neither to the will of his predecessor, nor to any 
edict, nor to any decree, nor to the liberality of any person whom- 
soever, but only to the law. This law ts esteemed the work 
of him who established monarchies ; the French hold that none 
but God can abolish it, and of course that it cannot be destroyed 
or made void by any renunciation.’ It may be a question,— 
and is often stated as such in vindication of the Treaty,— 
whether the union of Spain with France or with Austria, would 
have been the more dangerous to the liberties of Europe. The 
feeling in Britain at that time was undoubtedly directed against 
the former. The Ministers, if they were not imbued with the 
same conviction, at least felt the necessity of countenancing it. 
Such, however, was their personal feeling of the necessity of 
concluding peace as speedily as possible, that they were content 
to allow this great principle to be guarded by empty words. 
‘ The business, said St. John to Menager, ‘is to conclude a 
. peace, and to conclude it quickly, in order to avoid the expences 
of another campaign,’ or rather, as he more candidly continues, 
because ‘ we are sure of our Parliament, they will act in concert 
with the Queen.’ The French all along looked on the Treaty 
of Utrecht as a boon, a gift out of the regular course of bar- 
gaining, for which, after returning praise to divine providence, 
they thanked Harley and St. John. ‘ If wecompare,’ says Torey, 
‘the peace of Utrecht to the preliminaries proposed by the 
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Pensionary Heinsius in 1709, and to the still harder terms which 
the deputies of the States-General insisted upon at the con- 
ferences of Gertrudenburg in 1710; if we have not quite forgot 
the distressed situation of the kingdom in the years t708, 1709, 
and 1710; and if we recall to mind the fatal battles of Hochstet 
in 1704, of Ramilies and of Turin in 1706, the action of Oude- 
narde in 1708, and that of capa in 1709, the loss of so 
many battles, followed by that of such a number of strong 
towns; these unlucky eras will be ample proof of the easy 
rate, at which this peace was purchased by France, compared to 
the losses she had sustained, and to the state of the kingdom ; 
nay ane will be a proof of the unexpected advantages 
which she derived from the obstinacy of her enemies in imposing 
unjust conditions which it was impossible for her to execute *.’ 
The last allusion is to the Dutch, who were far more anxious 
to have value for their expenditure than the British. The 
whole of the French diplomatist’s protracted account indeed 
breathes wrath against the former, and a tone of deep gratitude 
towards the British Ministers and their excellent Queen. 

But the Treaty of Utrecht was not accomplished without a 
struggle with the party so suddenly precipitated ; and the sup- 
_— of it acquired at least the merit of courage. The court 

ad at that time the command of the House of Commons, as 
from the nature of our constitution it ordinarily has of the House 
of Lords. It was from the latter that opposition was given, 
because the prerogative of the Crown had not been quickly 
enough exercised ; but the defect was soon remedied. The 
intermediate crisis is thus spiritedly described by the author. 


‘In the Commons, Walpole moved an Amendment to the Address > 
which was, however, negatived by an immense majority. And in the 
Lords, a yet more stormy debate succeeded. The Earl of Nottingham 
seceded from the ministry, and moved a clause in the Address, that, in 
the Lords’ opinion, no peace could be safe or honourable to Great 
Britain or Europe, if Spain and the West Indies were to be allotted to 
any branch of the House of Bourbon. This was carried against the 
Ministry by a majority of a single voice; and the Tories and their 
adherents were in the utmost consternation. The Whigs were so 
exasperated against the ministers, that their fall from power was con- 
sidered by them only as the prelude to their entire destruction. In the 
moment of triumph the Earl of Wharton is said—but upon very 
questionable authority—to have smiled and put his hands tu his neck 
when any of the Ministry were speaking, intimating that the head of 
the speaker was in danger +. Whether a gesture so ferocious can be 





* Torcy’s Negociations, ii. 374. 
+ See Swift’s History of the four last years of the Reign of Queen Anne; 
a work in which, under the disguise of history, he takes every oppor- 
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justly attributed even to the Earl of Wharton, is very doubtful ; and 
whether the Whigs contemplated the severities which the Tories 
dreaded, is yet more questionable, But it is certain that the terror of 
the adherents of the Administration was sincere. The Queen was 
believed to have joined the Whigs; and even Mrs. Masham for a 
moment thought that her influence was gone. Swift was in terrible 
consternation : he begged of St. John to send him abroad; and told 
the Earl of Oxford that he should have the advantage of him, for that 
the Earl would lose his head, but he should only be hanged, and so 
carry his body entire to the grave*. 

‘ Amid the general panic of his party, St. John alone was sufficiently 
calm and self-possessed to remedy the confusion which the negligence 
of Oxford had created. His exertions in the Commons, where his 
eloquence had contended with unqualified success against that of 
Walpole, had reanimated his party, and perhaps recalled the waverin 
favour of his mistress. When his party were downcast and dejected, 
his countenance was cheerful, his voice confident, and his counsels 
energetic. He urged the timorous and procrastinating Oxford to the 
only measure which could retain his party in power ; and if his counsel 
and his language show but little delicacy for the constitution of his 
country, his resolution in emergency pointed him out as the support 
and leader of the Ministry. ‘The House of Lords were now in oppo- 
sition: the Queen, notwithstanding the doubts which had been enter- 
tained, proved firm in her adherence to the Cabal, which patronized the 
Tories ; twelve new Peers were created ; and St. John is reported to 
have declared that they should have three times as many more if these 
were not enough.’ —i. 191-4. 


Having thus established themselves, the next business of the 
Ministers wes to deal some decisive strokes against their 
enemies. Walpole was proved to have either pocketed a sum 
of the public money, or to have allowed another person to do so ; 
and was committed to the Tower. St. John lived to recollect in 
this measure, that a Whig could outlive disgrace, but might not 
cutlive the remembrance of the person who had inflicted it. Part 
of Marlborough’s enormous fortune was distinctly traced to the 
source of bribery, and the great leader was deprived of his offices, 
and compelled to humiliate himself before the once slave of his 
wife, in order to protect that wife from part of the insults 
intended for her. The author justly observes,— 


_‘ Although it cannot be denied, that such practices were sordid and 
disgraceful, we can accord no praise to the Ministers for exposing them. 





tunity of plaoties the cause of his party. Wharton seems to have been 


accustomed to the politics of intimidation, for which no period of history 
could afford better ectpe, He is said to have procured from Godolphin the 
Viceroyalty of Ireland, from the merit of possessing one of the letters 
from the Treasurer to the Court of St. Germain’s. Macpherson, ii, 104, 

* Journal to Stella, 
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St. John and his colleagues, as appears from his letters, knew of them 
while they continued him in office. Their object was not the punish- 
ment of a public delinquent, but the ruin of a powerful enemy. 
According to De Torcy, his influence had prevailed even upon the 
officers of the Queen’s household to vote against her in the division 
upon the Address: and Oxford and St. John, when they remembered 
how near they had been to ruin, and how their mode of escape had 
eXasperated their enemies and startled even their friends, thought it 
would be rather rashness than clemency to spare so dangerous and 
implacable a foe.’—i. 195. 


The celebrated schism between Harley and St. John seems 
to have had its origin in the discussions connected with the 
attempt on the life of the former by the Marquis Guiscard, when 
under examination by the Council as to his correspondence with 
the French court. If Harley’s enthusiasm for his party was 
akin to that sometimes engendered by patriotism, he must 
have blessed the wounds which occurred so happily for its 
support and honour. The Marquis was fortunately a Catholic ; 
and as the Cabinet were under the.odium of designs in favour of 
the Pretender, it is difficult to conceive with what speculations 
the fruitful mind of Swift might have surrounded the subject, 
had not an unfortunate jealousy interrupted him in his labours, 
As the matter was found convertible into a broad question of 
politics, St. John considered himself entitled to a share; while 
on the other hand Harley, who had undergone the practical 
effects, naturally conceived that the honour and reward should 
be all his own; and Swift, after having attempted to give each 
his proper share, (the portion to St. John being in the intention 
of the assassin, that to Harley in his practice), found it better 
to submit the delicate distinction to the pen of Mrs. Manly. 
It is probable that the quarrel, which, if thus originated, was 
certainly aggravated by more serious events, had a considerable 
influence on the prospects of the nation. Looking over the 
whole events of the period, in connection with the character of 
the rivals, it can hardly be reasonably disbelieved that if 
circumstances had been favourable, and they had mutually 
agreed on their operations, they would have had no objections 
to establish their power on the restoration of the exiled 
family. Their jealousy, however, was one great impediment 
to such an event; and it would indeed appear that each sus- 

ecting the other of the project, conceived that attaching 
fimeel to the House of Hanover would be the best means 
of undermining his rival. In this respect they were not so 
conveniently situated as Marlborough and Godolphin, who 
not being spies on each other, renewed their correspondence 
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with the Court of St. Germain’s on the accession of the 
Tories, before Marlborough had given up the command of the 
army. With regard to Bolingbroke, his conduct after he was 
driven from the country is of itself sufficient evidence of the 
measures to which certain influences, which were not those 
of public principle, might have impelled him; and the pre- 
sumption is rather strengthened by the reflection, that he 
had a contempt for the divine-right prejudices of the genuine 
Jacobites. So much has the conviction of what Bolingbroke 
might have been induced to do for the Jacobite cause attached 
itself to the minds of the historians of the period, that they 
have often carelessly stated, that he carried on a secret cor- 
respondence with the Pretender. This however, has never 
been proved, and the author of the present work justly 
corrects the mis-statement. The following passage com- 
mences with a quotation which is perhaps the strongest 
ground of suspicion against Bolingbroke that has been dis- 
covered. 


‘The only paper in this collection [Macpherson's] which has been 
ever cited against him, is a letter from one of the Jacobite agents ; 
who says, ‘* Your friend Mr. Cary [Lockhart] writes to me from 
Porter's quarters [London] that he is in friendship with Mr. Bruce 
Zfppvozingy | Bolingbroke] and has lately had much freedom of 
conversation with him, by which he thinks Bruce [Bolingbroke] an 
honest man, and much in your Uncle Frank’s [the Pretender’s] interest; 
but at the same time, he thinks Bruce [Bolingbroke] is not altogether 
well with Mr. Gould’s successor [Harley] and by what Cary [Lock- 
hart] draws from Bruce, he doubts of Gould’s good intentions*.” 

‘This amounts only to a second-hand declaration of Lockhart, that 
he thought Bolingbroke was in the Pretender’s interest ; which is 
worth literally nothing, when we remember the character of the 
relator. Lockhart was a hot-headed Jacobite, who did not scruple to 
spread any report, and to give any account which he thought favour- 
able to the cause he had espoused. We find him, in his memoirs, 
describing it as the most easy of undertakings to bring about a repeal 
of the Act of Settlement, and telling us that he had avowed his 
principles before the Queen, who heard him with favour. It is singular 
that in these memoirs the name of Bolingbroke does not once occur. 
It is inconceivable that the Pretender’s agents should have made no 
farther mention of so illustrious a convert in any of their despatches, 
had he been so ‘‘ honest” a man as James Forbes asserts upon the 
authority of Mr. Cary. This extract from Nairne is no evidence at all.’ 

‘But whatever weight might be attached to this opinion of Lock- 





* Macpherson, vol. ii. p. 367. Mr. Hallam, contrary to his usual accuracy, 
refers to this passage as proving a ‘ correspondence with the Stuart Agents,’ 
Constitutional History, ui. 301. 
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hart, it cannot resist the direct evidence contained in the following 
circumstance, which is given from the Marchmont papers. While 
the negotiations for the Treaty of Utrecht were yet pending, the con- 
ferences of the Abbé Gaultier with the Secretary were of course 
frequent. Upon one of these occasions Bolingbroke observed that 
the priest left a sealed letter directed to him upon his table. The 
letter bore the arms of England upon its seal; and Bolingbroke 
immediately suspecting from whom it came, called the Abbé back and 
interrogated him. He confessed that the letter was written by the 
Pretender ; upon which Bolingbroke returned it, with the admoni- 
tion, that if he discovered him again to be the medium of any corres- 
pondence from that quarter, he should order him to quit the kingdom 
in twenty-four hours.’-—i. 350. 

This anecdote rests on the authority of Bolingbroke himself; 
and as handed down, it is coupled with a preliminary notice, 
which, as containing a rather important admission, the author 
should have given. It is in these terms; ‘Lord Bolingbroke 
denied to the Earl of Marchmont, with whom he lived during 
the latter part of his life in the closest intimacy and strictest 
confidence, occasionally in the same house both in France and 
at Battersea, that he had the remotest intention of favouring 
the succession of the Pretender, until the approach of the 
Queen’s death, when it was in deliberation to secure the 
power and safety of the ministers. He mentioned an anecdote 
to Lord Marchmont, &c.*’ 

That Harley, although he showed himself in many respects 
the more honest of the two, might have been brought to assist 
a restoration, there is still less doubt than in the case of Boling- 
broke. It would indeed be merciful to his memory to believe 
so, as he must otherwise lie under the imputation of having 
heartlessly encouraged in the exiles hopes he never meant to 
realize, and having attempted to allure them to the disturbance 
of tranquillity, and their own destruction. The confidential 
correspondence of the Jacobites during his ministry is full of 
references to hints and promises, too distinct, positive, and often 
reiterated, to have been mere effervescences of warm imagina- 
tion ; while at the same time the correspondence of the Hanover 
party expresses a conviction of his Jacobite inclinations. It 
may safely be calculated that the man who was capable of 
urging a party to the disturbance of the siate and their own 
ru, was at least capable of giving them assistance whenever 
it should suit his own views of ambition. He was distrustful, 
gloomy, and morose in his character, except when the excite- 
ment of intoxication prompted him to divulge state secrets out 





* From a note in Mr Rose’s handwriting, in his copy of Coxe’s Sir 
Robert Walpole. Marchmont papers, ii. 241 N. 
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of place ; and when engaged in business he assumed a mysteri- 
ousness of manner, on which seems to have been chiefly founded 
any reputation for wisdom he possessed, His colleagues com- 
plained that he would frequently allow none but himself to 
transact the business of the ministry, from which he incapacitated 
himself by being continually aa He was fora considerable 
period in the situation of a man without firmness of mind, hesi- 
tating between two opposite measures, a mistaken adoption of 
either of which was fraught with the most alarming consequences. 
He therefore admitted none to his confidence; and Dr. Radcliffe 
humourously attempted to waken him toa conviction of the 
light in which his conduct was viewed, by requesting him to 
read a portion of scripture, which turned out to be the advice to 
Moses by his father-in-law, to chuse a certain number of wise 
men to assist him in the administration of affairs. 

Befove the last illness of Queen Anne, Oxford had sunk beneath 
the influence of Bolingbroke; but the honours were snatched 
from his grasp, and he succeeded only to additional dangers 
without proportionally additional means of meeting them. His 
bold spirit seems for once to have been completely subdued. 
Whatever were his intentions, the apathy which overcame him 
at this period, is one of the most remarkable features of his career. 
If he intended to advocate the cause of the Pretender, it was 
the time for a bold struggle. If on the contrary, he was to 
found his prospects on giving his influence to the house. of 
Hanover, his permitting irresponsible persons to assume his 
proper duties and ostentatiously charge him with defects in 
their performance, makes him assume an aspect peculiarly 
feeble and pusillanimous, when compared to that of the great 
ministerial champion of 1711; nor were his flight and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, honourable to his reputation. 
He believed, as he has himself stated, that he was to be pursued 
to the scuffold, and leaving his character without its best pro- 
tector, he took care of his person; while his more feeble col- 
leagues, whose danger could not be far inferior, remained to 
meet it. 

Looking at the acts of the administration with which Boling- 
broke is connected, it cannot but be admitted, that with all 
his ministerial talent, his vigilance, and the inclination he may 
have possessed to benefit his country whenever preferable claims 
of his party or his own ambition did not interfere, he did little 
to deserve the grateful recollection of posterity. In this respect 
he is inferior to most of the statesmen of his age. Somers 
made considerable improvement in the administration of justice. 
Marlborough zealously and effectively served his country in the 
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department for which his genius adapted him, though he 
contrived to serve himself at the same time, Godolphin, with 
singular inconsistency, while he plotted the overturn of the 
government, was an honest guardian of the national revenue, 
and corrected many abuses in its expenditure. Even Notting- 
ham, who had in early life founded an evil reputation by com- 
bining against freedom, procured the thanks of his country from 
the remarkable integrity of his conduct; and to Walpole 
the great mechanist of the system of corruption, we owe impor- 
tant commercial improvements. Unless the Treaty of Utrecht 
can be viewed as a boon to the country, there is scarcely any 
important measure deserving commendation, which claims 
Bolingbroke as its author. He at the same time committed 
both blunders and crimes. The expedition to Quebec, which 
he took under his own peculiar protection, was a union of both. 
In this case he perhaps incurred unjust odium ; but when it 
is remembered that he committed practical blunders in the 
outfitting which a man of so much penetration might have 
avoided, and that the officer to whom it was committed was 
Mrs. Masham’s once ‘ ragged’ and always ‘ good for nothing’ 
brother Jack Hill, it was not to be wondered that the nation 
should suspect a treacherous understanding with France for 
the purpose of accomplishing the peace, and that adversaries of 
the ministry should urge it. But the loss from the defects in 
fitting out and from the incapacity of the leader, was not all that 
the nation suffered. The whole ‘ job’ was the means of providing 
20,0002. to Mrs. Masham, which as Harley lost her favour by 
refusing, St. John who was less scrupulous was naturally accused 
of having shared. This tangible proof of attachment secured 
the patronage of the favourite ; and from the moment he had so 
effectually outbid his rival, St. John’s superior interest at 
court was secured. The attempt against the press during this 
period must not go unnoticed. The 1 ong oe of such works 
as those of Buchanan was prohibited, and Swift records with 
great glee the wholesale prosecution of his obnoxious oppo- 
nents. To Bolingbroke himself, we owe the imposition ofa 
load on intellect, which all its leviathan struggles for above a 
century have not shaken off,—the tax on newspapers. He made 
another attempt to protect himself from opinion, by a law that 
every pamphlet should bear the writer’s name and address. 
Even the subservient Swift faintly raised his voice against this 
formidable proposal, and pleaded modesty. There were too 
many, even on the ministerial side, personally interested in 
secrecy to allow such a bill to pass. The readers of Boling- 
broke’s works cannot but perceive, that he was the last man 
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who was entitled to excuse himself for such acts. He had no 
stubborn prejudices or conventional opinions to conquer, before 
he should be enabled to govern liberally. But in attempting to 
support his power by religious persecution, he committed a still 
mote flagitious inconsistency. Almost every school-boy who 
has received a high-church education from the Establishment, 
or a religious one from the Dissenters, has been taught a pious 
horror at the name of Bolingbroke, as the deserter of revealed 
religion, and the champion of free opinions. He was moreover 
educated as a Presbyterian. Such was the man who intro- 
duced ‘ An Act to prevent the Growth of Schism, and for the 
further security of the Churches of England and Ireland as by 
Law established.’ This Act was for the purpose of making 
more effectual a law of the reign of Charles 2nd, rendering it 
imperative on all teachers of youth to take the Declaration :of 
Conformity. It required certain licences from the Church to 
qualify for teaching, and strictly prescribed the routine of 
religious instruction to be administered under severe penalties. 
It was a desperate weapon of intolerance put into the hands of 
the clergy to purchase their assistance, and to draw a distinc- 
tion between its author and Harley, who would not support so 
violent a measure. It was never enforced, The Bill against 


Occasional Conformity, so often mnprenteally attempted, was 


likewise passed at this golden juncture for the church. Both 
statutes were repealed in 1719. 

But with all the errors of his government, few will justify 
the vindictive impeachment of Bolingbroke by the man he 
had sent to the Tower for corruption. It was the carrying 
to its utmost extent that virulence of party warfare, which 
had already been the means of making his government what it 
was,—not a government for the people but fora party. With 
bitter feelings of resentment and disappointed ambition, he 
consented to join the Pretender, a step astounding to those 
who had formed a better opinion of his judgment. Dis- 
appointment and party feeling were the only excuses he 
could ever give for this step. ‘ What gave strength and 
spirits,” he asks, ‘to a Jacobite party after the late King’s 
accession? The true answer is, the sudden turn of the 
imaginations of a whole party to resentment and rage, that 
were turned a little before to quiet submission and _ patient 
expectation. Principle had as little share in making the turn, 
as reason had in conieiog it. Men who had sense and temper 
too, before that moment, thought of nothing after it, but of 
setting up a Tory King against a Whig King ; and when some 
of them were asked, if they were sure a Popish King would 
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make a good Tory King,—or whether they were determined to 
sacrifice their religion and liberty to him,—the answer was, 
no; that he would take arms against him if he made attempts 
on either ; that this might be the case, perhaps, in six months 
after his restoration, but that in the mean time he would 
endeavour his restoration*.’ Men driven from the position of 
vindicating themselves on public principle, generally seek an 
excuse in party feeling. e term is collective; it presents a 
more generous appearance than the personal pronoun, and is 
brought forward to support a claim for disinterestedness. The 
man however who should acknowledge that he assisted a party 
to commit a crime against the public, would get little credit for 
his motives being other than personal; and he who does 
not calculate whether the party is doing right or wrong, seems 
in little better situation. Bolingbro e’s step was certainly 
not taken on good calculations of personal aggrandisement ; but 
he cannot justly claim the credit of anything beyond personal 
feeling for his motive. 

It did not require long cmpertaee to convince him of the 
folly of his act. To bow before the impotent shadow of a 
ruler,—to be the rival of Highland lairds and Irish chiefs,— 
to hold cabinet councils with monks and harlots,—must have 
been so deeply degrading to the man who had dictated to the 
House of Commons and aimed at the Premiership of Britain, 
that his greatest enemies must have rejoiced at his escaping 
the punishment intended by them, to find a sharper for himself. 
The origin of his difference with the court of St. Germain’s 
has been variously described, and the truth of the case seems 
not easily attainable; while as compared with his other trans- 
actions, it is of little moment. It is probable that his offences 
derived their deepest a from his not being able to keep 
clearly enough in memory the distinction between his companion 
in adversity and himself, as sovereign and subject. The scenes 
of real history he had just passed through, were accurately 
mimicked in this pantomime of government; his ‘seals’ were 
demanded of him in due regal form, and he was impeached on 
seven charges, upon which he was given to understand that he 
was found guilty. 

The next step in Bolingbroke’s career, it will perhaps be 
still more difficult to vindicate. While he was in the service of 
the Pretender, the Earl of Stair was commissioned to offer him 
a pardon, and treat for his return to Britain; but the power 
was not made use of until after his dismissal. When the offer 





* Idea of a Patriot King. Works, iii. 96. 
VOL. Xx111.— Westminster Review. 2c 
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was made, he embraced it with avidity ; and the desire of bein; 
again in power, made his haughty spirit bow to urge with 
earnestness, and a considerable degree of cringing assiduity, 
the services with which he would repay his benefactors, 


© He said that he looked upon himself to be obliged in honout and 
in conscience to undeceive his friends in England, as to the state of 
foreign affairs, as to the management of the Jacobite interest abroad, 
and as to the characters of personsin every one of which points 
they were grossly and dangerously deluded. The treatment he had 
received from the Pretender would, he said, justify him to the world 
in doing this; and the critical situation of his party rendered it an 
imperative duty. He declared, that he had already determined in his 
heart to perform his duty to his King and his country ; and even 
although the King should not think proper to extend to him the grace 
which it had been intimated that he was ready to extend, it would 
make no alteration in his conduct, nor would it in any respect weaken 
his resolve. Even then, he said, he was ready to co-operate with the 
Earl in any measure which he thought could be useful to the service 
of the Monarch whose allegiance he had resumed, and to assist him 
with all the local knowledge which his sad experience had enabled him 
to acquire. It was his future services however, which he tendered to 
the Ambassador,—not the discovery of the secret springs or the 
concealed agents of past transactions. The knowledge which con- 
fidence had enabled him to gain, honour required him to bury in 
oblivion. The result of future exertion might be honourably 
émployed in the service for which that exertion had been made. The 
Pretender, who could find no occasion for his services, had no right to 
complain that others were more discerning to estimate and more 
assiduous to secure talents, which he could not appreciate ; and the 
Tories had no cause to accuse him, because, when he could no lo 
advance their designs, he attempted to expose to them their futility’ 
ii, 11. 


No one was better able than Bolingbroke to tinge his motives 
with a hue of loftiness; but all his art cannot prevent the 
original colour of personal feeling from shining through. 
Persecuted in Britain, he joined the Pretender. Insulted at 
Commercy, he looked back to his previous position, not with- 
out a feeling of the lofty superiority which reinstatement there 
would give him over those who had last injured him. The 
relative situations of the country under a Guelph or a Stuart, a 
Protestant or a Catholic, seem never to have been enrolled among 
his motives. He pompously stipulated that he should not be 
called on to do anything dishonourable, or to betray the confi- 
dence reposed in him. Bolingbroke did not occupy that position 
before the world,-in which the paid spy is found; it would 
scarcely have suited the ex-secretary to inform against the 
secret correspondents of the exiled family ; still, it is impossible 
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to believe that he could have undertaken what he promised 
with perfect honesty,—consistency is out of the question. If 
a new light burst on him, and he suddenly discovered the 
wickedness of having. served the Pretender, the better course 
would have been to retire from public life, and repent of his 
errors. By such a measure he would put a stop to the course 
of his evil deeds, and the country would be as free from any 
harm through him, as if he had never joined its enemy. But 
he seemed to admit that his disgust to the Pretender’s cause 
arose from the manner in which it was conducted. If it was 
a just cause, mismanagement could not make it less so; indeed 
it would only render its calls on the assistance of those who 
approved of it more imperious. Nor will any one admit his right 
to say he discovered it to be unjust after joining it. That 
point was to be best ascertained in England; for the English 
people were the persons interested,—-not the two courts, or the 
competitors for power in either. 

He had to deal, however, with individuals whose motives were 
no less personal, and who were far his masters in duplicity. 
Having satisfactorily ascertained that there was little chance of 
his ever again coalescing with the Pretender, the British Govern- 
ment made no haste to restore him to the promised favour; several 
years elapsed before he even obtained his pardon, which was 
strongly opposed by Walpole. It is believed to have been only 
the threat of dismissal, that at length prevailed on the Minister 
to admit his restoration in blood; but he took care to keep the 
doors of mae eee closed against his formidable rival, by 
resisting the reversal of his attainder. The history of these two 
distinguished men possesses a sort of romantic interest, which 
might suit very well (if it has not already served) for the ground- 
work of a fiction. They were nearly of the same age, and their 
original _— in life, which both left far behind, was pretty 
equal, The nem A which shook empires, is said to have 
commenced at Eton School, where the embryo statesmen were 
rivals. Perhaps St. John’s mind was not of itself suited to be 
long tenanted by vindictive feelings, had not ceaseless irritation 
and disappointment fed them ; but the undying hatred of Wal- 
pole even when his enemy was at his feet, kept their enmity 
alive to the end; the one thundering from ‘his place’ in the 
House of Commons, where he reigned with undisputed power,— 
the other obliged to reply from the vulgar arena of the press, but 
with a vigour which forced him before the world, as prominent 
in his genius, as his enemy was in his station. They were in 
many respects men of far opposite characters. Walpole, the 
ereat master of figures, possessed ati unwearied ee to 

2c 
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business, a shrewdness in discerning the clearest way through 
the sea of politics before him, and a pertinacity in following 
it, which enabled him to hold the helm unrivalled longer than 
any other British statesman. We hear nothing from his admirers 
of grand bursts of eloquence, of richness in illustration, or 
uickness of repartee; but the speeches which have come 
en to us show a steady well-supported eloquence, and a clear 
business-like application to the point under discussion. He had 
a profound knowledge of the human heart, of which, however, he 
generally saw best the darker portions. His passions, especially 
the bad ones, it is easy to perceive were strong; but he kept 
them under powerful checks, when he felt that their indulgence 
would recoil upon himself. It is needless to observe how much 
Bolingbroke differed in his character from all this. If their 
rivalry at school was of a literary nature, Bolingbroke must 
have been greatly the superior. his knowledge of the French 
language was so far beyond that generally possessed at the 
period, that he was considered the only man connected with the 
ministry, capable of superintending the details of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Walpole, on the other hand, was by his son’s admission 
so ignorant of modern languages, that his intercourse with the 
sovereign was conducted in bad Latin. Bolingbroke, although it 
is easy to see that the legitimate path of his mind was that of 
political ambition, had accustomed it to excursions in so. many 
directions, that when ignominiously driven from his more con- 
genial course, he could find old companions in his solitude—the 
great ancient masters of reflection, who soothed his disappoint- 
ment, and so far entertained his thoughts, that he could fancy 
himself like them, a voluntary exile from the cares and bitterness 
of statesmanship. Walpole to the last, had clung to his power 
with a convulsive grasp, and when shaken free, retired to his 
mansion and his unnoticed pictures, sullen and morose, a prey to 
dejection, and instead of being soothed by literature, holding it’ 
in contempt. Their morality, as it appeared before the world, was 
curiously distinct. Bolingbroke’s assumed a lofty disinterested 
air, which does not belong to human nature at all, and was far 
too startling a contrast with the conduct of its author. Walpole 
was at least candid. Independence and political integrity he 
held in supreme contempt; and as he had established to himself 
no philosophy of morality to relieve his practice, he never con- 
antes his opinion. He was a sheer merchant in government— 
everything was to be bought and sold. 
Bolingbroke’s mind was altogether fitted to produce better 
fruits; and when the sweet uses of adversity had made 
government, to him, a matter more of speculation than personal 
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interest, the share he took in passing events was directed more 
steadily to public ends. 


‘ Affairs at last arrived at what the Opposition believed to be a 
crisis, and the fall of the Minister was thought to be inevitable. The 
people were in the highest state of excitement against the Excise Bill, 
then before the House ; mobs besieged the Houses of Parliament, 
calling for its rejection ; cockades with the words “‘ Liberty, property, 
and no Excise,” were publicly worn ;—all things portended Wal- 
pole’s downfall, and the Opposition looked upon their work as done.’ 

‘While the prey was in view, the pursuers had been ardent and 
unanimous; now that it appeared to be within their grasp, their 
exertions were feeble and disunited. Bolingbroke found that the 
same selfishness and jealousy which he had always experienced in 
political coadjutors, was not banished from the counsels of his present 
friends. In the commencement of the struggle, they had drawn their 
weapons of opposition from the armoury of the constitution, and their 
temper and excellence had alone brought them to the very point of 
success ; now, however, they were thrown aside, and the instruments 
of faction were adopted in their stead. Even these were turned 
against each other in domestic cantest; and Bolingbroke grew 
disgusted with a cause which was no longer ecommended by 
patriotism or honour. He had long ceased to be the slave of the 
Tory party; he had long ceased to consider the support of a faction 
the business of his life.. Adversity, and the reflection it induced, had 
taught him juster views of the duty of a statesman: he was now only 
the servant of his country. Now, when his companions in opposition 
were supposed to be upon the very eve of success, Bolingbroke refused 
to abandon this better principle, which misfortune had taught him to 
take up. Immediately the expectation of power had blinded them to 
the object which they had before steadily pursued, he seceded from 
them, and declared his part was over : no promises or entreaties could 
induce him any longer to continue his support.’—ii. 89. 


Still however, during the reign of George I. he repeated 
in some respects the game of ten years before, and tried to 
make his advances at court through the foul influence of the 
Duchess of Kendal, whose good graces he was not ashamed to 
employ the fascinating manners of his wife in securing. And 
long after, on the secession of the Opposition from parliament,— 
a desertion of duty which the author justly remarks ‘no 
apology can justify,—he proposes a project for re-instating 
them, in the pure spirit of party warfare. 


‘It comes into my mind, my dear Lord, to ask you whether you do 
not think, that an application from those counties and cities and 
boroughs whose Members voted agaiust the Convention, might be as 
effectual as any method, and less liable to contradiction. I mean, that 
this application should be to their own Members,—approving their 
conduct, thanking them for it; expressing their abhorrence of this 
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infamous treaty, and their concern that it was not censured as well as 
the author of it: observing, that the same Minister who attempted to 
oppress his country a few years ago with new excises, has now not 
only attempted to give up the honour, and navigation, and trade of 
Britain to a foreign nation, but has really done it for many years 
together,—has given it up by the conduct of his administration, and 
almost directly by treaty: and has done all this with impunity.’ &c. 

‘Some of the most glaring instances may be here interspersed. 
They may then express their sense, that restoring the independency of 
Parliament is the only secure way of correcting this and every other 
abuse of power; and insist on their right to preserve that fundamental 
principle of their free constitution of government,-—for which purpose 
they are ready to coneur with and assist their Members in their 
endeavours to obtain an Act &c.’—ii. 184, 


The author has an elaborate criticism on Bolingbroke’s ethical 
works, displaying much reading and acuteness, The subject is 
too extensive to be discussed here ; but it may be just observed, 
that the author to show the confirmed safety of his own opinions, 
sometimes uses those terms of slight and contempt which 
cannot be considered within the limits of good taste. He seems 
much inclined to regret, both for the sake of their author and 
the public, that many of these works ever saw the light. 
Mallet may in editing them have behaved sordidly and for his 
own advantage; yet unless he positively broke trust, it is difficult 
to see what injustice was done to the author. If the opinions 
committed to paper were sincere, the world was in a manner 
éntitled to have them. If they were dictated by affectation, the 
author was himself the cause of the injustice, As to the public, 
to deny it the advantage of perusing the opinions and arguments 
of a thinker on any subject, is merely a part of that system 
of pious fraud, of which the supporters are only beginning to 
perceive the danger to the cause for which it is committed. 

In the private life of Bolingbroke, is found a man of strong 
passions, of a disposition which despised restraint, and boldl 
courted notoriety to all that was really evil as well as to what 
was affectedly deemed so, profuse and extravagant, and careless 
of raising to himself that fortune which calm industry and 
prudence would haye easily secured him. On the other side, 
a warm friend, affectionately devoted to his wife, of much 
generosity, and capable of appreciating all mental greatness. 
It was the evil nature of the times, that the dispositions which 
in a better state of society would have been exhibited only in 
private life, were allowed to commit havock with the interests 
of the people. These bad systems moreover may be fairly 
charged, not only with the perverted statesman, but with the 
lost philosopher and historian. The world had a right te some 
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thing more from the great intellect of Bolingbroke, than those 
fair fragments which are little more than evidence of what 
remained concealed, and the metaphysical conjectures which, 
sowing a mind capable of having produced some great system, 
have only served to perplex a grand jury, and horrify divines 
and old women by their perusal. 





Arr, VII-—1. History of Greece. By Thomas Keightley.—Svo. 
London. 1835. 


2, Sur l’ Etablissement des Colonies Grecques. Par Raoul Rochette. 
4 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1815. 


MPuE constitutions of nations, like those of human bodies, 

insensibly become corrupted in time; when nature inter- 
poses, and exerting her native strength discharges the accumu- 
lated mischief, and purifying, restores them to their former 
vigour and function. Almost all that is found valuable in the 
institutions of the ancients may be traced to such a source ; the 
tyranny of an oligarchy produced the code of Solon, and the 
same oppressive power in Rome led to the appointment of 
representatives and protectors of the people, The disorders of 
our own country have driven many from her shores to seek 
peace and toleration in less civilized countries, and have led to 
the foundation of her colonies and the extension of her dominion. 
To the same cause, Greece owed most of her power and splen- 
dour. Internal discord and the troubles of the domestic 
government gave birth to her colonies, in the foundation of 
which are to be traced the same stains of blood and cruelty, 
the same inhuman persecution of natives, the same confiscation 
of property, the same avarice and rapine, the same causes of 
hatred between the old and the new inhabitants, the same false 
and short-sighted policy in their government, and the same 
causes of revolt, which have ultimately led to their independence 
and the dismemberment of the mother country in the history of 
modern times. The limbs first became exhaustea and decayed, 
and the disease gradually approached and dissolved the vitals of 
the parent State. 

The native Greeks were taught the elements of colonization 
at a very remote period, while they were still plunged in the 
grossest barbarism, and preferred the acorns of Dodona’s oaks 
to the harvests of Ceres. The troubles excited in Egypt by the 
wars between King Amenophis and the Shepherd races, com- 
oa many persons of distinction to leave the banks of the 

ile, and seek peace and tranquillity in the Peloponnesus and 
the ports of Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth, These 
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tian colonists made improvements in the arts and sciences 
which at that time flourished in their native country, applied 
themselves to reform the wandering and predatory habits of the 
barbarians among whom they had come to reside, to teach 
them the benefits of agriculture and of the social relations which 
ought to exist between members of the same community, and 
to unite them together by the bands of a sacerdotal government. 
When Inachus arrived in Argolis*, his first care was to raise a 
temple to Apollo on Mount Lycaon, which by extending its 
influence over his territories, might embrace both his own 
followers and the natives, and blend them together by a common 
form of worship. Cecrops pursued a similar system in order 
to reclaim the wild and savage inhabitants of Attica, and in a 
short time Zeus distributed laws, and his temple received the 
vows and offerings both of Pelasgian and Egyptian. The 
Pelasgians were not ignorant of the advantages which they had 
derived from their Egyptian invaders; and although many of 
them had withdrawn themselves into the mountains of Arcadia+ 
for the purposes of protection or exclusion, and retained their 
own customs and language}, yet generally they adopted the 
Egyptian laws and institutions, and showed their gratitude to 
those benefactors by the constancy and devotion with which 
they for a long time cherished and preserved them. 
he Pheenicians succeeded the Egyptians in colonizing Greece. 
Their object was different ; it was not civil war nor the evils of 
domestic government that drove them in search of a new 
settlement, and induced them to occupy a less fertile country 
than their own. Their commercial s lations, influenced by 
individual interests, blinded them to the honour of their country 
and to the calls of humanity; and notwithstanding the credit 
which is given to Cadmus of having first introduced the letters 
of the Greek alphabet into Boeotia, and having civilized the 
rude natives, sufficient historical evidence remains to show, that 
the evils of the colonial system existed in those early ages, 
and produced the same bitter feelings between the natives and 
the stranger, and the same constant determination and exertion 
to emancipate themselves from his yoke. The Greeks com- 
plained of the cruelty and robbery which were practised towards 
them §, that their coasts were infested with their vessels, that 
the inhabitants were induced to meet them for the purposes of 





* B. C. 986.—Larcher, Chron, Ch. x. p, 309. 
+ Exc. Nic. Damasc. p. 445. 446. 
Te aaa to the retreat of the ancient Britons into the mountains of 
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traffic and then were forcibly carried on board and sent to work 
in their other colonies*. This was a portion of the slave-trade ; 
and the word Pheenician among the ancient Greeks, like the 
* Punica fides’ of the Latins, was used to express fraud, deceit, 
and treachery+. The Gephyreans at Athens, who were 
descended from the ancient Phcenicians, formed a separate 
class distinguished both by their religion and habits. And the 
fables respecting the establishment of Cadmus’s colony, conceal 
behind the allegory of the dragon’s teeth and the bloody wars 
between the giants into which they had been transformed, a 
picture of the manner in which these colonies were founded, 
and of the horror with which it inspired the Greeks. The 

tian settlements were formed in the agricultural spirit with 
which the first European settlements were formed in the United 
States of America; and local attachment, with a desire to 
extend the cultivation and improvement of these —~m | acquired 
possessions, were the natural consequences ; while the Pheenician 


merchants looked upon the country with the commercial views 
of ss ant profit, and having paid but little attention to the 
means by which they attained their ends, left a name behind 
them associated with injustice and oppression. 


Besides these there was an uninterrupted influx of the 
wandering hordes from the north, into Greece. From whatever 
sources these streams of barbarians were supplied, they appear 
to have been as abundant in those distant ages as in more modern 
times, and issuing from the cold regions of Scythia} to have 
sought a milder climate and a more fertile soil than their own 
in the southern parts of Europe and Asia. Solutilegibus, incertis 
sedibus vagabantur ; unrestrained by laws or moral obligations, 
they carved territories and rights for themselves with their 
swords and occupied those places where necessity or inclination 
led them, until a succeeding wave more powerful than they, 
either absorbed or swept them away, and awaited a 
similar fate in its turn; and the probability of the connection 
between the Pelasgians and ears is increased by consider- 
ing the number and extent of the Pelasgic colonies,—«ac em 
mAusov yne ro TleAucyKov yevocg Suepopnfn,—at a time when 
Greece is sepresented as covered with the darkness of ignorance 
and brutality. So early as the 19th and 18th centuries before our 
era, these colonies are found established on the Tigris, on the 





* Herod. 1. i. c. 1.—Ezekiel, xxvii. 13. 

+ Hesych. v. Powmersxros, 

t The Pelasgians are supposed to have been of Scythian origin. Court 
de Gebelin, Monde Primitif, p. 462. 
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coasts of the Euxine, spread over the isles of the Aigean sea, 
and penetrating into Italy and Spain*. 

Such were the discordant materials of which the inhabitants 
of ancient Greece were composed ; and it is in the combination 
of these that we must look for the spirit which dictated her 
colonial policy, Some were planted with the object of extending 
her religion, and adding to the glory of her gods and the riches 
of her temples; some for the purposes of trade and increasing 
the wealth of the nation ; and others were founded by military 
adventurers, who inspired with discontent towards their 
domestic goverament, or with that working of restless activity 
which pervaded the Greeks for twelve centuries, sought oppor- 
tunities of gratifying the appetite for blood and conquest 
beyond the shores of Hellas. From these component parts can 
also be deduced the relations which originally existed between 
the metropolis and her colonies, Sometimes she was united 
with them by the bands of a common worship and a common 
shrine, sometimes by the mutual benefits of commercial inter- 
course, and sometimes the colonies were entirely dissevered 
from and independent of the metropolis. Before the invasion 
of the Dorians and the return of the Heraclide, the 
colonization of Greece is so much overshadowed with the 
mists of mythology, that it requires almost supernatural light 
to lead us through those dark and sunless regions, And 
even if favoured with such a ray, the investigation, how- 
ever interesting to the classical antiquary, could add but little 
to the light of the present times; but after the period alluded 
to, it begins to be more distinct, and to offer so many points 
of connection with modern times, that it may be both profitable 
and curious to follow its course. ‘Greek towns,’ says Senecat, 
‘ have raised themselves in the bosom of the most barbarous 
countries, the language of the Macedonian flourishes on the 
banks of the Indus and in the extensive provinces of Persia, 
Scythia and its immense plains covered with hordes of savages 
behold Achean cities rule along the coasts of the Pontus 
Euxinus, Neither the severity of the climate where eternal 
frosts reign, nor the ferocious manners of foreign nations, can 
place any check on these distant emigrations, Asia was filled 
with Athenian colonies. Miletus alone produced sixty-five. 
All the coast of Italy which is washed by the Tuscan sea, bore 


the name of Magna Grecia, and this people found their way 
even into Gaul.’ 





* Raoul Rochette, Histoire de P’établissement des Colonies Greeques. 
v. 2. passim. 


ft Consolat. ad Helv. ¢, 4. 
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Greece owed more of this colonial fame and extension to her 
internal revolutions, than to any political view of increasing her 
power or enlarging her territories; and it is therefore found that 
all her most remarkable emigrations occurred when disorder and 
tumult reigned from one extremity of her to the other. At 
these periods of general fermentation, her population, like the 
lava stream, overflowing her shores, spread itself on all sides 
over the countries that surrounded her, overthrowing cities 
and their inhabitants, and occupying the ground which they 
covered, When Hellen and the other descendants of Deucalion 
had completed the deluge of desolation with which they had 
swept away all who opposed their conquering arms, and 
Greece assumed the general name of Hellas, the exiles who 
had escaped the sword, for the most part passed over to Asia 
Minor, and built towns which in a short time from their favour- 
able situation for trade, and the richness of the soil, acquired 
wealth and reputation. The knowledge of these was conveyed 
across the Aigean to the metropolis, and excited a spirit 
of foreign adventure and conquest which were unknown 
before, To this period belonged the Argonautic expedition 
(1350 B. C.), which in despite of the dangers of the Sym- 
plegades and tempests of the inhospitable Pontus reached 
Colchis in search of the golden fleece, most probably for the 
purpose of turning the profits of the woollen trade, by which 
Colchis was at that time enriched and renowned, to the shores 
of their native country; the voyages of Theseus and Perseus, 
the latter of whom gave a name to Persia* and was considered 
the first of the Persian kings; the conquests of Hercules, &e, 
And from the same period also may be dated the close con- 
nection in language, religion, manners, and consanguinity, which 
appears to have existed between the heroes engaged in the 
Trojan war,—we piv 8) kat to Tpwixoy yevog “EAA nuixov apyinbev 
ijv,—both those of Asiatic and those of European birth; of which 
the interviews between Glaucus and Diomede+, and between Sar- 
peden and Triptolemus, may be illustrations showing the nature 
of the relation which existed between the metropolis and her 
colonies in that age. There were ties of hospitality and consan- 
guinity which continued to unite them, until the refinements of 
Themistoeles and Pericles substituted the physical bands of 
taxation and an Athenian government, for the moral obliga- 
tions of affection and benevolence. Puris, by violating the 
law of hospitality, brought upon his country the miseries 
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of a ten years war, and communicated to the Greeks the know- 
ledge of the superiority of the soil of Asia Minor, with the 
advantages which its possession might bring to Greece. 
The ten years which the confederate army spent in Asia, 
were not simply wasted in unproductive battles before the 
walls of Ilium; the allies of Troy were the first objects 
of the attention and vengeance of the Grecian chiefs, and 
it was the punishment of these colonies for their defection 
from the metropolis, that delayed the taking of Troy to the 
tenth year. Ajax reduced the towns along the shores of the 
Hellespont *. Achilles subjugated a part of the isles of the 
£gean seat, and extended his conquests even as far as the shores 
of Pontust; Menelaus employed eight years in reducing such 
states in Phoenicia, Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt, as brought succour 
to his enemies§; and in this manner the Greeks who returned 
home from the Trojan war brought back with them a knowledge 
not only of their superiority in war, but also of countries with 
which the reports of a few adventurers had made them before 
that time but obscurely acquainted. When the Greek princes 
returned to their native shores, they perceived that the passions 
which agitate the human breast had not slumbered nor slept in 


their absence. A new race of men had grown up in Greece, 
i 


some of whom finding the thrones of the allied kings vacant, 
attempted to occupy them; others, the enemies of the house 
of Pelops, who recollected their usurpations and their pride, did 
not suffer this opportunity for humbling them to escape, and 
the misfortunes of Agamemnon and his children prove how fully 
they accomplished their object. Attica was not less disturbed 
than the Peloponnesus ; and the partisans of Mnestheus and the 
children of Theseus engaged in hostilities equally sanguinary 
against each other. 

‘During the space of ten years,’ says Plato||, ‘ which the 
Greeks remained separated from their country, many domestic 
dissensions arose, the fury of which displayed itself particularly 
on their return, The young men, who in the absence of the 
old warriors had usurped almost everywhere the authority, 
did not wish to be dispossessed of it ; and the greater part of 
those who had escaped the sword of the enemy, perished either 
by the weapon of the assassin, or by the hardships of a distant 
exile.’ The Heraclide thought the Peloponnesus was at this 
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time fitted for the re-establishment of their power ; and uniting 
with the Dorians, they proceeded from the neighbourhood 
of Parnassus to Naupactus. The catastrophe which they had 
experienced in their first attempt to recover their dominion, 
taught them the dangers of the passage of the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and they determined to make a descent on the coast 
by sea. They built a fleet at Naupactus; and taking Oxilus for 
their guide, whom an involuntary murder had made a wanderer, 
and who was acquainted with the coast on which they were to 
land, they commenced their invasion by taking Elis, and appoint- 
ing Oxilus, who possessed an hereditary claim on the sove- 
reignty of it, its king, as a reward for the services which he 
had rendered. The Peloponnesus was at the period of this 
invasion in the possession of the descendants of Hellen, of whom 
the Aolians constituted the most powerful tribe; but yield- 
ing to the irresistible progress of the Dorians, they either 
united with them, or invaded the territories of more feeble 
antagonists. The Achzans, who were also expelled by the 
Dorians, in their turn deprived the Ionians of their lands, 
The barren and rocky soil of Attica offered but few temptaticns 
to military adventurers, and she therefore enjoyed a peace 
and repose unknown to the rest of Greece, and became the 


refuge of those who were the victims of ambition and cruelty. 
She received within her bosom the unfortunate Ionians, and 
also many /olian exiles, and her popeation in consequence of 


these successive additions increased so much, that emigration 
was necessarily resorted to as the most natural and just means 
of finding support. This was the remote cause which led to the 
Ionian emigration ; the most celebrated, and in its results the 
most important, which issued from Greece. After Codrus had 
yielded up his life a voluntary sacrifice to his country to save it 
from the ravages of the Dorians, domestic discords succeeded 
the fears of foreign invasion, which were suppressed only by the 
Pythians declaring that the pretensions of Medon had received 
the sanction of the gods. Neleus and the other sons of Codrus 
being obliged to submit to this decision, determined to leave 
their native shores and seek an establishment in Asia, the 
advantages of which were already known to them. All those 
whom affection for these princes or a love of enterprise in- 
‘spired, embraced this project with all the ardour of novelty ; 
and Thebans, Minyans, and Abantes, swelled the ranks of the 
emigrants. Their voyage led them through the Cyclades, many 
of which were forced to submit and receive their colonies*. The 
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planting of colonies has ever been attended with the same cir- 
cumstances ; and it. may be doubted whether the advantages 
which have accrued to the parent states, or to the human 
race generally by extending civilization, have compensated 
for the horrors and cruelty which stained their foundation. 
When the Ionians arrived on the coast of Asia Minor, the 
Carians, Mygdonians, and Leleges were in possession of these 
lands, and took up arms in their defence. The superior tactics 
of the Greeks prevailed against the barbarians, who were 
obliged to flee to the mountains and other fastnesses of the 
country for refuge. The remembrance of their defeat and 
weakness passed away, and they again attempted the recovery 
of their dominions and the expulsion of their new masters ; but 
their conquerors had struck their roots deep into the earth, and 
found it rich and invigorating; and, to secure themselves against 
these effects of the discontent of the barbarous natives, they 
punished their rebellion by massacring every individual of the 
male sex, and sparing the lives only of the matrons and their 
daughters*, whom they found necessary for the purpose of 
raising up successors to their property and titles. 

After the Ionians had by this act of summary vengeance 
removed all apprehensions of future annoyance on the part of 
the natives, they proceeded to raise towns and cities, which 
growing in wealth and population, gave birth to others, 
until they finally covered all the surface of Asia Minor, extended 
over the whole of what is now Southern Russia, and penetrated 
as far as Bactria+. Miletus stood at the head of these both 
ye its commercial importance and its naval strength. By means 
of its colonies, which extended all round the Euxine and Palus 
Meeotis, it carried on a profitable trade with the northern 
countries in grain, and ita land trade extended into the very 
heart of Asiat. And these refinements in the colonial policy of 
the Asiatic Greeks were introduced at a period before Greece 
herself had advanced a step beyond what the necessity of finding 
support for her overgrown population, or indulging a love of 
change, had produced. She had been too busily engaged in 
struggles to shake off the evils of internal feuds and bad 
government, to take notice of the progress of her colonies 
im power and riches; and it was from these colonies perhaps, 
that she first learned the lesson of founding her government on 
principles of constitutional liberty, and also of the federative 
unions which sprang up nearly at the same time both among 
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the European and Asiatic Greeks. When the followers of 
Neleus had established themselves in Asia Minor, gratitude 
towards their leader, as well as the dangers which still sur- 
rounded their infant towns, induced them to place themselves 
under his sceptre, and adopt that military form of government, 
the evils of which had driven them from their homes. ‘The con- 
stitution of states is the work of adversity,’ says M. St. Croix* ; 
‘a sad experience of evils, has alone been able to induce men 
to renounce their natural independence and submit themselves 
to the despotism of laws.’ The Ionians discovered that by 
abandoning their country they had not abandoned its dis- 
tempers, and that they had carried the infection with them to 
their Trans-AZgean settlements. After the death of Neleus, his 
two brothers contended for the throne. Prometheus murdered 
Damasichthus, and fied in consequence to Naxos, where he 
died. This was not calculated to restore the lost affections of 
the Ionians for a monarchical form of government; and accord- 
ingly the first trapsition towards constitutional liberty appears 
at this time amoffy the Greek colonies of Asia. 

In the progress of civilization and improvement there are 
seldom discovered any gigantic strides ; the steps may be some- 
times quicker and sometimes slower, but they are generally 
regular and confined within certain limits proportionable to the 
powers of humanreason ; the history of every art and science with 
which men are acquainted, illustrates this. Astronomy did not 

ass at once from the obscurity which darkened it in the days 
of Ptolemy, into the broad daylight which at present surrounds 
it ; and the efforts which the sciences of statistics and geology 
are at present making to emerge from similar embarrassments, 
and it is to be hoped with the same certainty of ultimate 
success, brings the illustration more forcibly in view. Legis- 
lation has pursued the same course, and the codes of Lycurgus, 
Solon, aa the Decemviri, were the result of the increasing 
experience and exigencies of man, and of successive attempts 
to meet them. The Ionians deposed their kings who had 
commenced their reign under such ill-boding auspices ; but they 
had neither the boldness nor the knowledge necessary to effect 
radical change in their constitution. The kings were succeeded 
by superior magistrates called Asymnete. The people found 
that this oligarchy was more oppressive ¢ than their monarchs, 
and that they had only multiplied their masters by the change 
which they had made; and many of the cities, though they 
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retained the names of these nobles *, refused to acknowledge 
their authority, and deprived them of the power which they 
received, not for the purpose of oppressing, but of protecting 
them. The Ionians not only secured themselves against the 
dangers of internal enemies, but found it necessary to enter 
into a federative union for their common defence against the 
barbarians that surrounded them; particularly since their cities 
were independent of each other, and were united by no 
other tie than that of a common origin, which they con- 
sidered too feeble to prevent division from creeping in 
among them, and delivering them over an easy prey to their 
enemies. They therefore built a temple in honour of Heliconian 
Neptune at the common expense near the promontory of 
Mycale, and appointed that the general assemblies which 
represented the twelve cities of Ionia, and were therefore called 
Panionian, should be held within it; where all matters relating 
to the interests of the public should be discussed, and 
measures passed for the common benefitt.. These assemblies 
were annual ; and they renewed at them th® pledges of con- 
sanguinity and mutual friendship. Such cities as had trans- 
gressed the laws or the usages of the temple, were deprived of 
their franchise, and of the privilege of sending representatives, 
or having any participation in the celebration of the public 
games. The wealth and aristocracy of Miletus increased 
its pride, its insolence and corruption became insupportable to 
the other free cities; they declared war against it, and ex- 
cluded it from the association {. For the same causes the city 
of Halicarnassus was excluded from the Dorian confedera- 
tion §, and deprived of its franchise. Besides this General 
Congress, each city with the territory that belonged to it, 
had its own liar and. local form of government ||. How 
many points of connection does the history of the establishment 
of these Greek colonies, and of the forms of government which 
they adopted, present with the origin and progress of our Trans- 
atlantic settlements. These traits of resemblance are in- 


creased on continuing to read the pages of their history. 
The Holic and Dorian migrations also contributed to cover 
Asia with their colonies, the former being anterior, the latter 
subsequent to the invasion of Neleus; these were less dis- 
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tinguished than the Ionian: the recy their foundation and 
laws is the same. The praise which Montesquieu bestows ¢ a 
the Lycian Republic of those times should not here be omitted. 
‘ If I were to offer,’ says he, ‘a model of a good federative 
republic, I would take the republic of Lycia*.’ Lycia was 
colonized by Cretans, and its laws were framed after the con- 
stitution of that island. Its towns had each the right of suffrage 
in the General Council of the nation ; but the great had three 
voices, the less two, and the least considerable one. It was in 
this Diet that the Lyciarch, or Chief of the Confederation of 
Lycia, and the other magistrates, were elected; it was here 
also they deliberated on peace, war, and alliances, and all civil 
matters which could not be decided by the Courts of Justice 
were brought here for final judgment. Each town contributed 
its share to the public expenses, and derived its elective 
franchise from the suffrages of this assembly. It was owing 
to the strength and tem of this constitution, that the 
liberty of —e Ee. smer t of the Greek colonies, and was 
not trampled down even by the march of the Roman legions+. 

As the stones of the sea become smooth and polished by the 
agitation of the waters that surround them, so the Greeks may 
be said to have derived much of their splendour from the 
continual commotions in which they lived. Each species of 
government was tried by them, and each was found to possess 
its i ections and vices. Monarchy was succeeded by an 
oligarchy, and this yielded its place to an aristocracy, which 
in its turn was expelled by democracy. The people of Greece 
bowed their necks to all these in succession, and the burden of 
each was found to be intolerable. The oe pride and titles 
of an oligarchy when invested with power and civil authority, 
were felt to be still more oppressive than the military sword of 
the monarch; and the disunion of the aristocracy produced 
calamities not less pernicious to the state, than the conspiracy 
of the oligarchy to raise for themselves a tyrannical and irre- 
sponsible dynasty. These constant fluctuations in the states of 
Greece, gave birth to and supported an uninterrupted succession 
of great and conspicuous individuals, who by their talents and 
labours, called forth like electric sparks by the action of 
external causes, finally liberated their states from the mass of 
anarchy in which they were plunged. 

While her colonies were actively engaged in remodelling 
their governments, Athens was proceeding to that republican 
form of government from which sprang all her triumphs in war 
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and all her virtues in peace. Theseus may be considered as 
the founder of the state. He gathered the districts of Attica 
together which were before independent of one) another; and 
constituted Athens the seat of government. This’ union 
was not sufficient to check the inroads of the Dorians, until 
Codrus by the sacrifice of his life rescued Attica’ from her 
enemies and put a period to her monarchy. Hereditary 
Archons succeeded, who were elected from the royal family ; 
and as these magistrates were irresponsible, their power was 
found too great for the peace or safety of the state, and the 
period of their office was diminished to ten years, and subse- 
quently still further reduced to one. All these changes took 
place between the years 1068 and 682 B.C., the period during 
which the colonies in Asia were struggling to emancipate 
themselves from the chains of despotism, when: Pittacus of 
Mitelene and Thales of Miletus were exercising ‘their wisdom 
im framitig the constitution of the’ olian and Ionian republics, 
and when Sparta and Athens were growypg: into eminence 
under the ‘laws of Lycurgus and Soloni: The latter’ by: 
infusing a salutary quantity of democracy’ into the old aris- 
toeracy, produced such a temperature in the government. of 
Athens as rendered it wholesome to live under ; and when the 
proportion of these parts was changed, it again relapsed into 
the state from which it had emerged, under the tyranny of 
Polycrates. But the Greeks confined not their attention merely 
to the constitution of particular states upon principles of liberty ; 
they extended their views beyond their individual. territories, 
and wished to embrace the countries that surrounded ‘them 
within the bonds of a common alliance for the purpose of 
protecting the general interests of Greece and ing it 
against foreign invasion. ‘The Panathenzan and Panbeeotian 
_ Mneetings appear to have led the way to the great Amphictyonic 
council, and subsequently to the’ Olympic games. The causes 
which led to the formation of these general assemblies, and the 
manner of them, was the same as those which led to similar 
unions among the Asiatic colonies. The Greeks panted for 
peace and a termination of the: distractions which rent their 
country in pieces; and sought it in these unions, in which they 
met together under the protection and in the presence of their 
common gods, and received and gave mutual pledges of friend- 
ship and love. M, St. Croix has shown great ingenuity in 
endeavouring to establish that these meetings were entirely 
religious, and instituted merely to protect the gods and 
their altars from sacrilege and profanation; but any one who 
runs his eye back through the pages of ancient history, 
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must see that the religion and politics of those times were so 
blended together, that it is impossible to separate or draw a line 
of distinction between them. ‘The Indians derived their laws 
from their priests; the Persian code was framed by the Magi ; 

pt contioued to derive all its institutions both religious 

political, from the ministers of its religion, until Psam- 
metichus put a period to the dominion of the hierarchy ; the 
laws of Lycurgus issued from the Delphic tripod; Numa’s 
constitution was communicated by the lips of the goddess 
Egeria; and this union of church and state has existed for so 
many thousand years, that many are disposed to consider it as 
of divine origin, and that the separation would be putting 
asunder what God had: joined. The superstitious fear of 
invisible power which has ever been associated with uncivilized 
minds, was found by the early reformers of the human race, and 
the framers of political constitations, the only instruments by 
which they could effect their ends. It was on such principles 
the Amphictyonie and other general assemblies of the Greeks 
were formed ; religion was the ostensible, but. political combi- 
nation wag the real band which connected them together. The 
Tonians when they assembled on the promontory of Mycale, not 
Pe pledged themselves to preserve the honour of their gods 

the rights of their temples, but also to acts of mutual 
friendship and assistance against foreign enemies, And the 
deputies of the Amphictyonic council, after purifying themselves 
from their vows to the Delphic god, bound themselves by oath 
never to overthrow any of the allied cities, nor to turn aside 
the running streams, either in time of peace or in time of war ; 
and if any nation dared to attempt this, they engaged them- 
selves to wage war against it and to destroy its towns* ; and 
the only political difference between these and modern federa- 
tive unions, consists in the extended liberality of the latter in 
admitting persons of different religious persuasions to parti- 
cipate in them, whereas in ancient times the privilege was 
confined to the worshippers of the same god and protectors of 
the same temple. The necessity for such an instrument must 
always bear an inverse ratio to the progress of civilization and 
knowledge. 

While Greece was thus occupied in her domestic concerns, 
her colonies were ripening rapidly in their new soil, and in 
civil, commercial, and naval improvements far outstripped 
their parent state. The only tie which at this period existed 
between them was of a moral nature. They were her ornament 
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and support until avarice and ambition urged her to lay violent 
hands on them; after which they became the torture and pest 
of her declining years. 

The Greek colonies were independent, sui juris, up to the 
time of the Persian invasion ; unless a religious dependence and 
subjection to the gods of the parent state may be considered 
to detract from their freedom. This religious subjection 
existed from the earliest times between the metropolis and her 
colonies, and was the only bond which united them together, 
until predominant power introduced luxury and a taste for 
riches, when it gave way to the more substantial forms. of 
imposts and taxes; and then followed the catastrophe. The 
metropolitans were honoured with the chief places at the 
public meetings, they were first served with a portion of the 
victims after the sacrifice was performed*, and treated with 
other marks of distinction, while the terms mother, daughter, 
and sister, were used to express the tenderness of affection by 
which they were related to each other: Unnatural conduct on 
the part of the mother or the daughters, was visited. with 
the anger of the gods and the a of men, and the offend- 
ers were expelled from all religious communion and. from 
social intercourse with the other members of the nation. This 
is the only relation which Themistocles recognizes in his appeal 
to the Ionians when the arms of Xerxes menaced Greece. 
‘People of Ionia,’ said he, ‘ you offend against natural equity 
in fighting against your ancestors, to reduce Greece to slavery. 
Range yourselves on our side, recollect that we are the authors 
of your birth, and that we have merited the hatred of the 
barbarians on your account}.’ These natural relations of re- 
ligion and affection were the only ones which existed between 
the metropolis and her colonies down to the time of the 
Persian invasion ; and under these we find both their power and 
their name increase to an astonishing magnitude. When the 
colonists found themselves thrown by the domestic tumults 
of their native country on foreign lands, all their powers were 
called into active exertion to maintain themselves against the 
natives and provide the means of subsistence for themselves. 
This accustomed them to habits of industry, and the conse- 
cae were wealth and reputation. In the time of the 

ersian war, when most of the Greek states were finally 
established on a republican basis, the Greek colonies of Sicily 
were able to defeat the Carthaginian army amounting to 
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300,000 men*. Sybaris, a colony of Achwans in Magna 
Grecia, was able to bring into the field an army of 300,000 
men; which was vanquished by the Crotoniate+, another 
Achean wraegs lanted on the return of the Greeks from the 
Trojan war. iletus was able to fit out fleets of 100 sail, 
its commerce extended all round the coasts of the Pontus 
Euxinus, and even into the centre of Asia. Chios, Samos, 
and Mitylene, were equally powerful, before Greece had risen 
into eminence, or possessed any other reputation than that 
of having given birth to such an illustrious offspring. But 
although the exchequer of Athens or Sparta derived ne increase 
from their colonies, their glory was augmented and diffused over 
all the civilized world by them, and the colonies repaid the 
country of their birth in gifts of literature, arts, and sciences. 
Homer, Alczeus, Sappho, adorned her with the inspiration of 
their muse ; Archytas, Pythagoras, and Anaximenes improved her 
with their philosophy, and Pittacus and Thales strengthened her 
liberties by their legislative wisdom. Whatever obligation her 
colonies may have owed to Greece, she at least owes to them a 
great portion of her immortal glory and unperishing fame among 
posterity. The cause of this monopoly and appropriatio, . 
of the mental produce of her colonies by Greece, is manifestly 
to be attributed to her vanity which taught her to look on all 
others as barbarians ; and her sons, when they snapped asunder 
every other tie which bound them to her, never thought of 
alienating this portion of their inheritance. 

But a period was approaching when the policy of Greece 
with respect to her colonies, was to undergo a total revolution. 
The Persian empire had grown up to maturity under the direc- 
tion of Cyrus. That ambitious monarch perceived the import- 
ance of the Greek cities in Asia, and lost no time in reducing 
them under his sceptre ; but they had imbibed the sweets of in- 
dependence, and felt restless and uneasy under the dominion of 
a barbarian prince, and sought an opportunity of emancipating 
themselves from the ignominious yoke. ‘They sent ambas- 
sadors to their respective metropoles to ask their assistance in 
aid of their efforts. ‘The constitution of Athens was at this time 
formed, and confirmed by the death of Hipparchus and ban?sh- 
ment of Hippias ; and the calm produced by the cessation of in- 
ternal discord, afforded her time to look into Asia, and listen 
to the entreaties of her colonies. Miletus, distinguished by its 
wealth, its pride, and its insincerity, was the first to throw itself 
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at the feet of Cyrus, and was now the first to raise the standard 
of revolt. Aristagoras the Persian governor of this. city, 
offended with his master’s conduct, fanned the rising flame, 
which ended in the burning of Sardis. Athens for the first 
time interfered in the political transactions of her colonies, and 
openly showed herself the enemy of Persia, or, more properly 
speaking, declared herself the legitimate mistress of the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. Darius, inflamed by these acts of rebellion, 
and by the instigation of the exiled Hippias,—for the tyrants 
of ancient, like those of our own times, found protection in 
courts equally despotic, and by the natural sympathy of a 
Holy Alliance, obtained succours and armies to restore them 
to the thrones from which they had been expelled by: the 
voice of their subjects,—directed the first effects of his resent- 
ment against the capital of the Ionians; and the haughty and 
luxurious Miletus, which with Tyre and Carthage engrossed 
the trade of the world, was utterly destroyed. Greece: next 
demanded the attention of the Persian autocrat; but the battles of 
Marathon and Plate, and the naval victories of Mycale and 
Salamis, humbled his pride and raised his adversaries to their 
highest pinnacle of glory, The corruption and intrigues of 
Pausanias tarnished the arms of Sparta; while the integrity 
and brilliant talents of Aristides and Themistocles contributed 
to increase the growing ascendancy of her rival. . Athens was 
raised to a giddy elevation by these events. The, wars with 
Persia made her generals acquainted with the wealth, and 
strength of her Asiatic colonies, and with the islands of the 
/Egean sea. They perceived the great resources which commerce 
produced, and the power which a navy communicates, Rhodes, 
Chios, Lesbos, once inconsiderable islands, had grown great and 
flourishing. Miletus, Smyrna, and the other Greek towns 
the coast of Asia Minor, had become sensual and. effeminate 
from the riches which their ships and trade brought into their 
harbours. Persia had lost all influence in these quarters, by the 
cruelty of her governors, and the heaviness of her taxes, All 
things conspired to favour the ambitious projects of Athens, 
Political economy now became the study of Athenian 
statesmen, and they rapidly passed through the several 
gradations of caution, moderation, and oppression. The just 
Aristides was the first minister appointed to estimate. the 
amount of the tributes which the colonies and the allies of 
Athens should contribute to support her armies and navies. 
He calculated them at 460 talents* yearly; the principle was ac- 
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knowledged by the compliance of the confederates, and extended 
itself under the administration of Pericles, when the tributes 
amounted to 600 talents. The impetuous policy of Alcibiades 
forced the Athenians to a new valuation, and their exchequer 
received 1200, double the former amount. For public distribu- 
tions, shows, processions, sacrifices, and all the consequences 
of unguarded prosperity, began at this time to prevail at Athens, 
and the public treasury was requiréd to support this ex+ 
travagance, and maintain the false glare with which such men 
as Alcibiades covered the weakness of their government. 

The, colonies were, however, permitted to retain their own 
laws. for some time; but their quiet submission to the dictates 
of Athens deprived them of this musk of freedom, and they 
were finally subjected to Athenian governors * and military 
commanders. The most galling burden which the tyranny 
of Athens imposed on them, was the necessity she laid 
them under of trying their causes at Athens; by which her 
revenues. were very much increased, and the inhabitants of the 
colonies ruined by expensive journies and dilatory litiga- 
tion.. Export and import duties Were also levied to restrain 
the trade of) the colonies, and to extend her own+;.: and 
she monopolized the trade of the Euxine by establishing 
custom-houses, at Byzantium and Chalcedon, and. obliging 
all. foreign, vessels. that, navigated the strait, to pay transit 
duties {.. She also appropriated to her own use the mines 
of the allies, and Scaptesyle and Crenides contributed. all 
their gold to corrupt and accelerate the fall of Athens. This 
ruinous system of foreign policy Athens extended over almost 
all the islands of the A2gean Sea, along the coast of Asia Minor, 
and even to the eastern shore of the Euxine. The Thracian 
perineal, the whole southern coast of Thrace, the coast of 

acedonia, with its projecting capes and promontories, all 
felt the heavy burden of Athenian ascendancy §, and with 
anxious solicitude awaited. the day of reckoning, 

It. came. at last. During the Persian wars, many causes of 
mutual distrust and jealousy grew up between Athens and 
Sparta; they maintained between each other that sort of equi- 
poise which requires but the slightest impulse to disfurb, it, 
The dispute between the Corcyreans and Corinthians respecting 
the relations between a colony and its metropolis, produced it; 
all the states and allies of Greece became involved in ‘the 
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uarrel, and Athens and Sparta quickly placed themselves at 
head of the contending parties. All the resources of the 
one and the other, were exerted in the prosecution of this war. 
Sparta pushed the severity of her military government to ex- 
tremities, while Athens devoted all her energies to her revenues 
and navy. The general fund which was deposited in the temple of 
Delos, and contributed by all the states and allies of Greece for 
the defence of their religion and liberties, Pericles did not hesitate 
to transfer to Athens, and appropriate to temporal purposes 
when the exigencies of the state required it*. He even counselled 
that the golden ornaments should be removed from the statues 
of the gods, and employed in the service of the country ; and 
Tachus, by the advice of Chabrias, acquainted the Egyptian 
priests, that in consequence of the impoverished state of the 
nation it was necessary that some of their offices should be 
abolished +. State lands, and the property of sacred corpora- 
tions, were employed for similar purposes. The history of this 
period also contains the first instances of a property-taxif, of 
ship-money, and the foundation of a national debt §. | This 
rapid progression in the financial system could not but cause 
the great burthen to fall upon the colonies. ‘ We command,’ 
said the Athenian envoys to the Syracusans, ‘ our allies in the 
manner that is most advantageous to our own interests; we 
compel the Chiots and Methymneans to furnish us with ships ; 
it is on this condition we grant them their freedom; we rigidly 
exact from others a tribute, and it is only to a few, though these 
are islanders and easy to subdue, that we permit entire liberty 
_ because they occupy important positions on the borders 
of the Peloponnesus.’ In order to enforce the payment and 
collection of these taxes, a host of questors and inspectors 
and custom-house officers were sent from Athens, and by 
their petty and vexatious tyranny quickened the spirit of 
revolt which had begun to appear in the colonies. Pericles 
perceived this silent and dangerous movement, and with his 
accustomed promptitude attempted to check it. He conceived 
a new plan of binding the colonies to Athens, by infusing 
into them such a number of new colonists from the metropolis 
as might restore their affection, or serve as a garrison to keep 
down their disaffection, and fasten their chains more firmly. 
With these views he sent out 1000 men to the Chersonesus, 
500 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 to Thrace; to each place 
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a number proportioned to its importance and grievances. He 
afterwards took the command of a large fleet, and sailed round 
the Euxine for the purpose of examining the state of the Greek 
colonies on the coast, and restoring the sinking authority of 
the republic by a display of its power. In the course of this 
expedition he expelled the tyrant Timesilas from the govern- 
ment of Sinope, with all his partisans, and restored the power 
of the people; he left there 600 new colonists, who divided 
among them the confiscated property of the exiles, by which 
he hoped to secure their fidelity. He afterwards made a descent 
on the Island of Eubcea, and drove the inhabitants entirely from 
the land, which he also occupied by an Athenian colony *. 

The principle of Athenian policy at this period was ‘ might 
gives right.’ Their ambassadors, in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the Peloponnesian war, undertook to say, ‘ the strongest 
have always been masters ; we are not the authors of this war, 
it is founded in nature+.’ And by this was their ambition and 
injustice hurried forward. The maritime power of AZgina had 
been for a long time an object of their jealousy, and they seized 
the moment of their power to subdue it, and chase the un- 
fortunate islanders from their homes. They planted a new 
colony and a garrison in the island, as it possessed good har- 
bours for the accommodation of their ships, and its positiun 
afforded them great opportunities of annoying the Peloponnes- 
ians. Potidea also received an Athenian colony, after sus- 
taining a siege of several years rather than submit to Athenian 
domination. Amphipolis commanded the navigation of the 
river Strymon, and abundantly supplied the materials of shi 
building ; it opened a communication with Thrace, and with the 
gold and silver mines that were in its neighbourhood ; it was 
too important to be neglected, and it received 10,000 Athenian 
colonists who divided among themselves the possessions of 
those who dared to defend their country. Pericles saw the 
storm which threatened the supremacy of Athens, and endea- 
voured by these vigorous but unjust measures to weaken its 
fury. His foreign policy was founded on the maxim of ‘ Divide 
et impera.’ Such colonies as held out advantages by the im- 
portance of their position or the richness of their soil, either 
quietly received the needy Athenians, or were compelled to do 
so, and their land distributed among the strangers; for the 
Athenian politicians of this time perceived that there was not a 
cheaper or more effectual method of maintaining their supre- 
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macy, than the establishment of colonies, which would be. com: 
pelled to exert themselves for their own imterest to. retain 
ssion of the conquered countries. But by this a lasting 
atred was pammedonel between the old and the new possessors, 
the consequences of which Athens felt severely, but did not 
foresee, Pericles was able to retard the catastrophe ; the gods 
themselves were not able to prevent it. i 

Samos was the first of the colonies that showed symptoms 
of opposition to the oppression of Athens ; when she refused to 
admit her arbitration in a misunderstanding which occurred be- 
tween her and her neighbours the Milesians, and applied to. the 
Persians for protection. Pericles was despatched with a fleet 
to subdue the spirit of defection ; which he effected, and changed 
the form of their government from an aristocracy to a deraocracy, 
and imposed fines to reimburse the expenses of the ex)edition, 
Pericles was recalled to quell a second revolt of the Samians. 
The Lesbians next withdrew themselves from the yoke of Athens, 
and joined Sparta, The ambassadors to the Spartans declared, 
that the Athenians, once the most noble and generous nation, the 
patrons of liberty and friends of mankind, had adopted a tyran- 
nical and ruinous system of administration, and sought for, pre- 
tences to enslave their allies and colonies instead o defending 
the liberties of Greece against the common enemy ; that they 
already executed their plan in part, and only waited fora fayour- 
able opportunity to complete their despotism *, 

The Athenians were provoked beyond measure by this rebel- 
lion ; and im the first transports of their resentment, passed a 
brutal and bloody decree that all the males of Lesbos of the 

e of puberty should be put to death, and the women and 
children sold for slaves, aud sent, the same day a ship with com- 
missioners to see the decree executed. The severity of the 
decree was mitigated on reflection ; and the punishment, was 
limited to a thousand of the chief abettors of the rebellion, who 
were to be sent to Athens for execution, New colonists from 
Athens occupied the place and estates of the conquered. 

These were the first outbreakings of a spirit which had been 
long fermenting in the Greek colonies. Athens might have re- 
ceived a wholesome and timely lesson from them, but her pride 
hurried her on until she blindly rushed down the precipice to 
which she had been hastening. It was this policy which induced 
her to undertake the reduction of the Sicilian colonies. . That 
fatal.expedition shook her power to the foundation. The, colo- 
nies hailed the opportunity with eagerness; the islands of the 
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sea, and the towns and cities along the coast of Asia 
Minor, enteréd into an alliance with her enemies, the limbs were 
severed from her body, and she easily became the prey of those 
who sought her humiliation. The madness of desperation 
pursued her; and before the naval battle of Aigospotamos, her 
commanders deliberated about cutting off the right hands of all 
they should make prisoners. 
thens fell. But stupid, aristocratic Sparta derived no 
instruction from her fall. She succeeded to the supremacy 
of Greece and her colonies, and hastened to remodel their 
governments after the form of her own. The republics were 
overthrown, and an aristocracy raised on their ruins. Athens 
was forced to submit to the tyranny of the thirty Oligarchs 
whom Lysander imposed on them. The colonies in Europe 
and Asia received each a military commander and garrison to 
execute the laws, and a Legislative Council of ten to enact 
them* ; these were chosen from the most violent and daring, and 
were entirely devoted to the interests of Sparta, from which they 
always found support and protection +. 

The Besotians were the first to exclaim against the unbridled 
licentiousness and insatiable avarice of the Spartan Governors. 
They reanimated the courage of the Athenians. ‘The Lacede- 
monians,’ they said, ‘ consider their slaves worthy of being our 
masters, and from the moment that fortune favoured them, they 
began to tyrannize over their allies. Those who have separated 
themselves from you, Athenians, have been disappointed in 
theit hope. Instead of freedom, Sparta has imposed on them a 
double yoke, that of being governed equally by the Harmoste 
and the Decemvirs whom Lysander has established.’ The 
Athenians listened to these solicitations, the colonies and allies 
roused themselves to break their chains, and the despotism of 
Sparta was ended. 

The body of Athens. was raised by these events, but her 
spirit was gone for ever. She-derived a sort of electrical anima- 
tion from the victories of Conon, Chabrias, and Timotheus; her 
colonies again gathered round her, expecting that experience 
might have taught her the necessity of a milder government. 

y were deceived, they entered into an alliance with each 
other, the social war ensued, which established their independ- 
ence, and prepared Athens for her annihilation on the plain of 
Cheeronea. 

Sparta endeavoured to compensate for its errors by the 
disgraceful treaty of Antalcidas, by the articles of which the 
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Greek cities in Europe were declared free and independent, 
while those in Asia, with the islands of i and Clazomene, 
were delivered up to the Persian King. e other islands with 
the exception of Imbros, Lemnos, and Sciros, were to remain 
tributary to herself. By this appearance of liberal policy 
towards the Greek cities, she hoped to recover her lost authority. 
The Greeks saw through her perfidy, and she atoned for her 
errors and her crimes at the battle of Leuctra. 

The orator Isocrates enumerates the losses which the im- 
provident ambition of Athens had brought upon her. He says 
that 200 gallies were sent out to Egypt and entirely lost with 
the equipages, 150 smaller vessels which were sent to Cyprus, 
and 200 which were sent to the Hellespont; 10,000 men perished 
in the Euxine, and 40,000 before Syracuse with 240 gallies. The 
same ambition lost Sparta and the colonies. He admonishes the 
Athenians that it is not by violence and injustice, but by procurin 
the happiness of their subjects, by protecting their allies an 
gaining the affections of their neighbours, that they can hope 
again to become great and powerful®*. Their efforts, however, to 
recover their position were ineffectual, the seeds of distrust were 
sown too deeply in the colonies to be eradicated, and Athens 
reaped the full harvest of them, when one after another they threw 
themselves into the arms of the crafty Macedonian, and finally 
absolved themselves from all allegiance to a state which had 
abused its exaltation and power. 

Rome was taught the rudiments of her colonial policy by 
necessity. Born in the midst of enemies, she was obliged, from 
her infancy, to fight for her existence; and as her conquests 
increased, the newly acquired territories were secured 
emigrants, which the inexhaustible asylum of Romulus 
abundantly supplied, until all Italy finally became by the 

rogress of her arms a great depot of Roman soldiers. Lord 

rougham speaking of these Roman colonies, says, ‘ The 
establishments which have been called colonies, and com- 
pared to those of modern times, or of the Greeks, were 
military stations—garrisons placed in conquered countries— 
advanced posts of a great army of which the Commander in 
Chief held. his head-quarters at Rome and occasionally made 
a progress through the different cantonments.’ These colonies, 
planted for the purpose of extending and establishing the Roman 
power, did not all enjoy the same privileges. The most favoured, 
denominated Roman, possessed all the rights of Roman citizens ; 
their government was modelled after that of the metropolis; they 
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had permission to enact such laws as local circumstances 
might require, but the superintending jurisdiction always lay. 
in Rome; and non-rer.dence deprived them of the right 
of voting in the comitia of the mother country, or of being 
elected to any of her geek offices. The other class were 
called Latin colonies. These held the rank merely of citizens 
of Latium, whom the Romans had treated with affection and 
respect in consequence of being descended from them, and to 
whom. they granted particular privileges as marks of this 
relation. The chief distinction between them was, that the Latin 
colonists lost entirely the freedom of the city, while the Roman 
colonists reserved this nght, and might resume it whenever 
they pleased ; and the cause of making it, appears to have 
existed either in the condition of the citizens who emigrated, 
or in consequence of the colony having by some fault, at a 
period subsequent to its foundation, forfeited its rank. The 
citizens who constituted the great mass of these colonists 
were selected from the sixth class, persons who possessed 
neither property nor municipal. rights at Rome, and who could 
not therefore be safely intrusted with the exercise of powers 
with which they were unacquainted, or which if they under- 
stood, their poverty might tempt them to abuse in the new 
settlements to which they had been transferred. These colonies, 
of whatever order they were, were always considered a part of 
the Roman state, and rebellion or defection among them was 
unished with the same severity as if they were residents in 
oe, When the Volscians were reduced by the Roman 
arms, the inhabitants of their capital were ejected by the con- 
querors; and the city was colonized from Rome. The colonists 
showed symptoms of dissatisfaction, and at length joined the 
Latins in their general revolt. The Romans punished them by 
banishing the whole colony into Tuscany beyond the Tiber, and 
setting a fine of 1,000 asses on any member of the colony who 
should be found on the south bank of the river. Whether 
Rome always pursued a liberal system towards her colonies 
may be doubted, for they are found in the hour of her 
calamity —that period which the oppressed always look 
forward to—rushing into opposition, and refusing to comply 
with her demands. In the second Punic war, when Hannibal 
was threatening ‘to plant his standard in the middle of 
the Suburra,’ the colonies and allies thought the time had arrived 
when Rome could not refuse to acknowledge their independence, 
and they presented to her a catalogue of their grievances. 
They complained of her management of the war, that they had 
been oppressed with taxes and levies, and that nothing followed 
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from them but discomfiture and disgrace ; their treasures were 
exhausted, and their population fearfully diminished, ‘and 
in order to prevent utter ruin, it was necessary to stop the 
supplies. The Roman consuls in answer said, that their con- 
duct amounted to open rebellion ; that they should remember 
that they were Romans, and have regard to the duties resulting 
from that relation. The colonies persisted in their demands; 
the Romans saw the madness of attempting to enforce their 
authority under the existing circumstances, and prudently 
temporizing, they dismissed the colonial deputies who had 
come to Rome on this occasion, and took no further notice of 
their conduct. No supplies were demanded of them for six 
years; but after ‘the hour of joyful victory had smiled, and 
darkness had been dispelled from Latium,” the senate vindi- 
eated the supremacy of Rome, and punished the defection of 
the-colonies*, i 

- Ae long as the dominion of Rome was confined within the 
shores of Italy, and her public offices were attended with more 
honourable employment than ‘profit, the colonies showed no 
uneasiness at being deprived of the rights of Roman citizens. 
But when the Roman eagles had penetrated foreign countries, 
and rich and luxurious provinces were added to the empire,.when 
the spoils of war, the territory of the vanquished, places of 
honour and emolument were to be disposed of, the participation 
in the rights of Roman citizens became an object con- 
tending for, and both allies and colonies exerted all their strength 
for its acquisition. The latter all the share they had borne 
im the dangers and burdens of the state, that they had con- 
tributed a large portion of the troops that fought her battles and 
of the taxes which supported her expenses, and that it was but 
just and reasonable that they should have some influence in the 
government which directed these operations, and some pcrtion 
of the profits and honours which it had to confer. The Romans 
understood the advantages which they possessed, and either by 
violence or artifice for many years defeated the attempts of the 
colonies. The force and the resentment of the latter increased, 
and they flew to arms. The consequence of the Social War, in 
which Rome lost 300,000 men, was the Julian law, by which 
the colonies were emancipated, and received the freedom of 
Rome. The city never recovered the effects of that bloody war; 
the non-resident freemen, who after that period thronged her 
streets, introduced into her elections corruption, perjury, and 
every species of crime; all those who sought to raise a despotic 
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power, and overthrow the republic, found there the willing and 
ready instruments by which they might work their ends. 
Ceasar, by his bribes, had plunged himself in debt to the amount 
of 200,000/. of our money. Another eandidate inspired by 
similar views and employing the same means to promote them, 
spent the value of 155,000/. on an election*.. Military colonies 
were introduced by Sylla to supply the want of money; the 
cool and avaricious tyrant Augustus improved and extended 
this system to reward the services of his troops, and the un- 
fortunate Mantuans were not the only victims of it, who in the 
bitterness of their destitution and anguish cried, 


* Nos patrie fines et dulcia linquimus arva.’ 


The system was extended under the succeeding emperors, until 
it spread over all the provinces. The power of Rome could not 
subdue the spirit of resentment and resistance which this created, 
and which contributed still more than the sword of the barbarian 
to the subyersion of the Empire of the West. Such has ever 
been the end of continued oppression. 





Art. VIII.—Three Lectures on Commerce and Absenteeism, delivered 
in Michaelmas Term, 1834, before the University of Dublin. By 
Mounstefort Longfield, LL. D. Archbishop Whateley’s Professor of 

_ Political Eeonomy.—Fellowes, 


PROFESSOR Longfield in the prelude to the lecture on 
Absenteeism says, 


‘I know nothing that has more tended to revolt the minds of men, 
and to cause them to turn with disgust from Political Economy as a 
science of quibbles and paradoxes and mischievous absurdities, 
than the belief that one of its doctrines is this: ‘‘’ That absentecism is 
not prejudicial to the interests of a country ; that Ireland, for instance, 
would suffer no detriment, if all her sp arg should reside in foreign 
Yands, and would derive no advantage from their return homie to pass 
their lives and spend their incomes in their own country.” Men are 
unwilling to study a science which they believe will lead to results 
which their understandings and their hearts alike condemn.’ 

One half of the world is generally occupied in condemning 
what is agreeable to the Sneennnaing and feelings of the 
other half ; but that does not prevent the sensible persons in 
both fractions, from inquiring mto the truth of the matter in 
dispute. It is, to say the least of it, rather unphilosophical of 
the Dublin Professor to truckle to the pococuranti by tickling 
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their “ understandings and feelings” in relation to a subject 
upon which the majority of his brethren hold opinions in 
opposition to his own. If Caiphas the High Priest had written 
a ” against the Christian religion, he would have appealed 
to the “ understandings and feelings ” of his readers. 

The lecturer offers to prove, that 


* Absenteeism interferes with the prosperity of the country, checks 
the growth of its wealth, and detracts from the happiness of its in- 
habitants.’ 

In order not to encumber himself with useless auxiliaries, he 
very coolly surrenders what have hitherto been the chevaur 
de bataille of the opponents of absenteeism. He acknow- 
ledges— 

1. ‘ That any argument against absenteeism, founded upon the suppo- 
sition that it is injurious on account of the necessity of exporting money 
to remit their income to the absentees, is fallacious.’ ‘ 

2. *That the assertion, that ‘absenteeism is injurious, by depriving 
the country of that wealth, which in some form must be exported to pay 
the absentees their rents ’—carries but little weight.’ 

3. ‘ That the rent remitted to absentees is not in the least analogous to 
a tribute.’ 

This is something like the old story of Zopyrus cutting off 
his nose and ears, and sacrificing some thousands of his troops, 
to gain the city with what remained. After such a parade 
of self-confidence, it is natural to expect something if not 
strong, at least new. Let the anti-absenteeists listen and 
consider whether it was worth while to give up the nose and 
ears of the argument, for such consequences as the following.— 


‘To remove some of the confusion that attends these inquiries, let 
me observe that when the supply of any commodity is increased by any 
casual circumstances, it is not necessary, nor a usual consequence, that all 
this increase remains undisposed of. Some reduction of price generally 
takes place, which brings the article within the reach of a new class of 
customers. The same thing precisely happens, if any event. occurs 
which withdraws from the market a certain number of consumers, 
a reduction of price raises up new demanders in their place ; and by this 
adaptation to circumstances, the entire supply may still find consumers. 

The same amount of goods may be sold, but at a lower price. 
Now something of this sort takes place when men indulge too much in 
their fancy for foreign commodities. The same amount of domestic 
industry is employed as before, but does not receive so high a return. 
The home et is naturally the best, since the producer sells his goods 
without undergoing the expenses of freight, duty, insurance, brokerage, 
&e., to which exported goods are subject.. If the home market is de. 
stroyed or diminished, more goods are forced into the foreign markets by a 
reduction of price. This reduction will be proportional to the amount 
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of those expenses which I have mentioned as attending exportation, and 
also to the ratio of the home consumption to the entire consumption in 
the natural state of things, to the diminution that has taken place in the 
home market, and to the effect which a slight derangement of the pro- 
portion between the supply and the demand has upon the price of the 
commodities in question. All these circumstances concur to make 
absenteeism particularly injurious to an agricultural country.’—p. 81. 
Now what does all this amount to, but the ‘old original’ 
argument against Free Trade which has been knocked down 
and set up again for the pleasure of wi agpatg it down, by eve 
poreosh economist from Dudley North to Professor Longfield. 
he enemies say, if you buy a pair of gloves from a French- 
man, you discourage the 4 4 glove-maker; and do the 
political economists deny it? But do they not add, that if the 
purchaser gets his gloves at the same price, there is a counter- 
poise to the English glover’s disappointment, inasmuch as 
goods must be manufactured by somebody to pay for the 
gloves; and if he gets them for a less price (which is substan- 
tially the case in question), then the loss by the English glove- 
maker of this difference of price, is’ compensated twice over; 
once by the gain to the consumer of the same amount, and once 
over again by the trade or trades on whom the unplundered 
consumer expends the said difference? Who denies the cessa- 


tion of an unjust gain, when we leave our own erway hangs and 


commence dealing with the foreigner? But who has estab- 
lished the propriety, of allowing one man to make a gain, at 
the expense of a loss to the same amount twice over to other 
people, by the way of increasing the riches of the community ? 
And if a man indulges in a taste for foreign commodities, 
what difference can it make—as far as those commodities 
and the equivalents given for them are concerned—whether he 
consumes them at home or abroad? and why attempt to mystify 
it by the awful word absenteeism ? 


* The effects of absenteeism may be also considered in this manner. 
If a resident proprietor employs a tailor to make his clothes, or a cabinet- 
maker to make his furniture, and pays him in money, they must spend it 
in the purchase of commodities to be consumed for their own support 
or pleasure, and the country at the end of the year may not be directly 
the richer for it. On the other hand if the same amount of goods as 
were purchased by those tradesmen, were exported to pay the foreign 
tradesmen employed by the absentee, the consumption of the domestic 
tradesman will be diminished to the same extent, and the country will 
not be the poorer for it. Thus the riches of the country may remain 
the same, whether its commodities are exported to pay foreign tradesmen 
or are consumed at home; but the tradesmen, the people themselves 
about whom alone any concern is felt, have certainly been the poorer in 
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the mean time. They have spent less, they have had less of those 
enjoyments, which wealth is useful in procuring.'—p. 82. 

There seems to be some strange hallucination in the above 
passage, relating to the acquirement of riches ; however as the 
present object 1s to confine the question to absenteeism, no 
remarks will be made upon it, but what bear upon that subject, 
The assertion as it stands amounts simply to this, that if the 
‘resident proprietor’ pays gold to tailors or cabinet-makers, they 
receive a benefit equal to the amount of way’ laid out upon 
them,—bat if he pays gold to a manufacturer for goods by the 
exportation of which he obtains articles which he consumes, 
nobody receives any benefit from them. The manufacturer and 
his men, are not ‘ people about whom any concern is felt ;° they 
have received the resident proprietor’s-gold, but it matters not 
to the country whether they are better or worse for those enjoy- 
ments which wealth is useful in apregine. Sympathy, it appears, 
is only to be exercised upon tailors and cabmet-makers. 

The next vulnerable point in this absentee theory, is that‘ it 
diverts capital from manufactures for home consumption, to 
manufactures intended for exportation; that is, from a trade 
in which the returns are quickly made, to one in which the 
are received after a longer period.” It would be difficult 
to find a sentence in any system of political economy, which 
betrays such ignorance of practical commerce. If the writer 
merely alluded to the distance which the goods travelled before 
arriving at the place of consumption, he has yet to learn that 
by the perfection of our means of transport, we are enabled in 
many cases, to convey goods to foreign countries in a less time 
than to various parts of our own country; though in reality the 
distance has scarcely any thing to do with the matter, for by 
means of bills of exchange, the manufacturer is paid the instant 
of the completion of his order. But there is a more radical 
answer than all these; which is, that a trade making returns, 
either more or less quick, must always be balanced by some 
other circumstances; for if not, there would be a transfer from 
one trade to.another. If the returns of any trade are particularly 
slow, depend on it they are particularly large when they arrive ; 
or else the trade would be abandoned for others that ‘would 
answer better. 

The remainder of the arguments, are directed against the 
moral effects of absenteeism, and the . consequent indirect 
influence upon economical results. And here there is no hesi- 
tation in declaring that a case may be made for the opponents. 
It appears probable that although an ignorant meddling land- 
lord may injure his estate and vex’ his tenants, 2 man of good 
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education and practical knowledge may be the occasion of great 

od to both, and that the chances are in favour of the latter, 

here is no denying, that when certain foul blotches in the 

political system are healed, which render it at present impossible 
for English proprietors to live in Ireland, much may be done 
directly in the way of civilization, and indirectly in the way of 
wealth. The lecturer's remarks agen the effect to be produced 
upon agriculture by the efforts of enlightened proprietors, are 
sensible and well-informed. 

It is safe, in the present state of the question to assert, asa 
matter of belief, that the economical effects of absenteeism are 
directly nothing, and that the moral and indirect effects are not 
susceptible of calculation, and cannot, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, be prevented, until the hand of legislation has cleared 
the way. 





Arr. IX.—1. African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle-—London.. 8yo, 


1834, : 


. 2. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K.C.B., one of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, on the late Irruption 
of the Caffres into the British Settlement of Albany. By William 
Shaw, late Wesleyan Missionary in Albany and Caffraria.— 
London. Svo. 1835. 

3. Travels and Researches in Caffraria. By Stephen Kay, Member 
of the South African Institution.—London. 12mo. 1833. 


SMALL, uncivilized people, struggling for improvement in 
‘spite of the vices of their own barbarism, and impeded in 
their onward march by the crimes and oppressions of a civilized 
neighbour, make an object sufficient to rouse the best feelings of 
good men in their behalf. But when the happiness of many 
millions of human beingsis directly concerned in the decision of 
the same question, their claims assume a still graver character.. 
These remarks are not made upon the spur of simple specu- 
lation. . They relate to a race in Africa, which has the unusual 
good fortune to possess. one of the most healthy and fertile 
tracts in the whole world ; and the foregoing circumstances of 
personal character and relative position, concur to render 
thent interesting. Rude in manners, small in numbers, opposed 
by civilized and powerful Europeans, their fate is likely 
extensively to influence millions of their more barbarous neigh- 

bours in the interior. 
This is the present condition of the Caffres of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whose native name is Amakose, Ka As a 

vr : 
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well watered and well wooded country, covering two degrees of 
latitude, beginning at the eastern frontier of the Cape colony, 
and stretching from the Indian Ocean to a range of mountains 
about sixty miles to the west. Their whole population is 
between 350,000 and 400,000, divided into six tribes. Each 
tribe is in a great measure independent of the rest; but 
Hinza, the chief of one of the tribes remote from the colonial 
frontier, is acknowledged by the others as their general 
suzerain. The precise character of his legitimate supremacy, 
and the extent of his indirect influence, have not. been ascer- 
tained. The government of the tribes is monarchical and 
hereditary, but subject to the controul of usages, and the 
check of councillors *. 

During sixty years past the Caffres nearest to the colony 
have been well known; and the government of the Cape has 
made several treaties with them. Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, those most remote were frequently visited 
by the slave-dealers, and by other mariners wrecked, or trading, 
upon the south-eastern coast. 

These barbarians, formidable only through vices incident to 
uncultivated nature, are connected by language and manners 
with the whole African population south of the tropic ; while their 
proximity to the Cape colony, with their earnest desire to adopt 
our best usages, renders them admirable instruments for spread- 
ing an increasing civilization among their neighbours. Their 
relative position indeed is such, that if we treated them 
wisely and well, it may be asserted without exaggeration, that 
a steady progress would be made towards civilizing their neigh- 
bours by their means and example. On the other hand, if we 
continue to treat them ill, the effect must be to alienate from us 
considerable bodies of men whose friendship might be cheaply 
gained, but whose hostility must cost us more hard coin, than 
the fee simple of even their beautiful country will be worth when 
we have seized it. 

For our own profit therefore, and for the sake of African 
civilization at large, as well as in justice to the Caffres, it has 
become in the last degree important, that our relations with 
them should be of a nature to harmonize with thé improving 
spirit of the times. 

The examination of a few reports will. show how far 
a new course of policy on our part is indispensable, in order 
to place those relations upon a becoming footing; and it will 





* © Hinza is since gone the way of savage flesh. He was shot by an Eng- 
lish detachment, from which he was attempting to escape. See Morning 
Chronicle and Times of August 7, 1835. 
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be seen what the specific measures are, which experience has 
pointed out for ensuring that end. Bok, a Oyyutigpagl 

On the 9th of March last, Mr. Bagshaw introduced an 
important discussion concerning this people in the House of 
Commons, The following. report of the debate is taken from 
The Watchman of thea ith of March, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to disseminating intelligence among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose missionaries have been the most successful 
of all that have been yet sent to the Caffres. 

Mr. Bagshaw in moving for copies of the despatches received 
from the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope relative to an 
invasion of the colony by the Caffres, said :— 


‘In the month of December a simultaneous attack had been made 
on the colony by the natives or the Caffres—an attack differing from 
any previous attack, both in the mode and in the season of making it, 
and also in its disastrous effects. A great many lives had been lost, 
and a vast amount of property had been destroyed. ‘The causes of this 
irruption had been the want of a Lieutenant-Governor at Graham’s 
Town, to control the colonists in the, first instance; and the want 
of a proper local force to back his authority with the Caffres in the 
second. He had had with him, during the last day or two, almost all 
the persons connected with the traders to the Cape, and with those 
excellent men the missionaries. It was their sentiments rather than 
his own, that he was then speaking. Give the colonists at Graham's 
Town a local governor ; give them 500 men more of the local 
(Hottentot) corps ; enlist the Caffre Chiefs to protect the frontiers 
Jrom invasion and disturbance, and all will yet be well ; everybody 
will be satisfied. They will then endeavour to remove past grievances, 
and to give no cause for future aggressions.’ 

‘Mr. F. Buxton concurred with the honourable Member who had 
just sat down, in all the expressions of horror which had been called 
from him by the late sanguinary proceedings in the neighbourhood 
of Graham’s Town. He hoped, however, that our treatment of the 
natives of that colony would undergo strict revision ; so sure he was, 
that it had been such as would make every honest man blush. He 
was certain, that the colony would never enjoy permanent prosperity 
if substantial justice were not done between the uatives and the 
colonists. He thought that a Lieutenant-Governor, and a civil ma- 
gistrate, ye to be appointed to reside in that part of the colony.’ 

‘ Sir G. Clerk was not aware that there was any objection to the 
despatches from the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope upon this 
matter being produced. But the facts were new to him, and he was 
not pals. | to give an opinion upon them.’ 

‘Mr. Spring Rice said, that if his hon. friend the Member for 
Weymouth would ' renew the motion which he had made last session 
for the production of papers relative to the treatment of the natives of 
our colonies, he should have no objection, and he thought the present 
Government would have no objection to produce them. His hon. 
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friend would oblige him if he added to his former motion, one for the 
production of a circular which he, Mr. Rice, had addressed to the 
Governors of the colonies on the subject. He had no doubt, that the 

resent Government, as well as that which preceded it, were influenced 
by the most anxious desire to enforce the duties of humanity.’ 


Hereupon Mr. Bagshaw withdrew yhis motion; and Mr. 
Buxton gave notice of his intention to renew that which he 
made on the subject last year. It has already produced im- 
portant papers relative to the Canadas, to Guyana, and to 
Australia. » But the documents expressly required for the Cape 
of Good Hope, had been omitted in the returns; as well, as 
certain instructions to the Board of Trade in the 17th century, 
which are of great value upon the difficult question of civilizing 
the aborigines in the colonies. 

It cannot be doubted, that new laws will be made, and a new 
line of policy adopted upon this subject, The thing to be most 
apprehended is, that old errors will not be vigilantly — 
watched. The satisfaction of gaining some points, will 
likely to lead to serious oversights. For example, the practice 
of setting one African tribe against another and profiting by 
their dissensions, has now for thirty years been the origin of 
incalculable evil at the Cape of Good Hope. Yet at this 
moment the colonists are calling for its repetition, as if it were 
the indubitable source of unmixed good. 


‘ It appears,’ says the Graham’s-town Journal of the 2nd of January 
1835, ‘that the Chiefs Pato, Cobas, and Kama have not yet declared 
against the colony; but on the contrary they have expressed a strong 
desire to continue on terms of amity with it. It is affirmed, confidently, 
that were some little aid afforded to these Chiefs from the colony, the 
would not hesitate to fall immediately upon the enemy’s rear, a 
thus completely check their further progress.’ 


These few words possess a virulence, not easily to be over 
estimated; and enormous as has heretofore been the loss of life 
and treasure attendant upon the adoption of this system, a calm 
consideration of what it really is, and of its probable results if 
again perenne will show that all the past is trifling compared 
with the future evils it is likely to generate. 

How old and how mischievous the principle is which the 
Cape politicians rely upon, is proved by the mepety of Ireland, 
that scene of all kinds of misgovernment. Her last and best 
historian has stamped it with just reprobation in the following 
a The cases are parallel with one important distinction. 

n Ireland, the passions of particular chieftains have offered 
occasions to the cupidity of the strangers ever ready to profit 
by domestic dissensions. In Caffraria, it is the white govern- 
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ment that has, and with difficulty too, excited feuds among 
a ruder people, for the miserable object of turning their 
weakness to account. 


‘ The view openeil by Tacitus into the interior of Ireland’s politics 
in his time;—the divided factious state of her people, and the 
line of policy which in consequence the shrewd Agricola, as ruler of 
Britain, was preparing to pursue towards them,—is all of melancholy 
importance, as showing at how early a period Irishmen had become 
memorable for disunion among themselves, and how early those 
who. were interested in weakening them, had learned to profit by 
their dissénsions. One of their petty kings, says Tacitus, who had 
been forced to fly by some domestic faction, was received by the 
Reman general, and under a show of friendship detained for ulterior 
purposes*. The plan successfully pursued by Caesar towards Gault, 
of playing of her various factions agaiust each other, and making her 
own sons the ready instruments of her subjugation, would have been 
the policy doubtless of Agricola towards Ireland, had those ulterior 
purposes been put in execution, The object of the Irishman was, to 
induce the Romans to invade his native country; and by his repre- 
sentations, it appears, Agricola was persuaded into the belief, that with 
a single legion and a small body of auxiliaries he could conquer, and 
retain possession of Ireland{. It would hardly be possible, perhaps 
in the whole compass of history, to find‘a picture more pregnant with 
the future, more prospectively characteristic, than this of a recreant 
Irish prince in the camp of the Romans, proffering his traitorous 
services to the stranger, and depreciating his country as an excuse 
for betraying her. It is, indeed, mournful to reflect, that at the 
end of nearly eighteen centuries, the features of this national portrait 
should remain so very little altered, and the: with a change only of 
scene from the tent of Agricola to the closet of the English minister 
or viceroy, the spectacle of an Irishman playing the game of his 
country’s enemies has been, even in modern history, an occurrence 
by no means rare.’ — History of Ireland by Thomas Moore.  p. 121. 

And a like experience to this is now sought to be prepared 
for the thousand tribes of southern Africa, instead of the career 
of honour aud beneficence which might so easily take its place. 
But the bad attempt will not succeed. Ireland is a standing 
caution in all such cases, and the example will not be thrown 
away. The age which has abolished negro slavery and eman- 
cipated the Catholics, will not tolerate the wretched repetition 
of practices, the impolicy of which exceeds even their baseness. 
Ii the endl the Caftres, and the tribes at their backs, will beat 





* ‘Agricola expulsum seditione domestic’ unum ex regulis gentis 
exceperat; ac specie amicitiv in occasionem retinebat.’ Agricol. c. 24. 

+ De Bello Gall. lib. vi. c. 13, 

t ‘Seepe ex eo audivi, legione una ct modicis auxiliis debellari obtineri- 
que Hiberniam posse,’ 
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us; because after slaughtering some thousands, we shall teach 
them to use fire-arms, already beginning to be common in that 
country. 

A better prospect than this lies before us; the truth of what 
is doing in South Africa will open it fully to our view. Some of 
the present evils were represented forcibly by Mr. Bagshaw ; 
but that gentleman was far from stating the whole case. It may 
be easily completed from the testimony of unexceptionable 
witnesses, of whom three will suffice, namely two Wesleyan 
missionaries, Mr. Kay and Mr. Shaw, with Mr, Pringle 
the late Secretary of the Anti-slavery Society. These three 
witnesses passed many years on the spot; and in, 1833, 
1834, and 1835, published books upon the subject in question. 
The Wesleyan missionaries are known to have a steady leaning 
towards the Colonial and Home administrations which have 
sanctioned a system fatal to peaceful progress in Africa; and 
the testimony of the most experienced of these missionaries, 
published before and since the late events, removes all doubts 
with regard to the character of that system. 

In 1833 the Reverend Mr. Kay published an account of his 
residence of many years in South Africa as a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary ; from which account is extracted the following clear 
testimony upon the unjust appropriation of the land of the 
natives, and other causes of the late invasion. a 
of a particular tract of about forty miles square, ed the 
neutral territory, once enjoyed undisturbed by the Caffres, Mr. 
Kay says :— 


* No compensation or equivalent was ever given for thisland. The 
Chief Gaika again and again denied his having ever assumed the 
power of alienating it ; and certain it is, that the other Chiefs, who 
had quite as much right in it as Gaika could have, were never made 
parties to any treaty upon the subject. Consequently, their expulsion 
was anything but just. ... We have assumed a power over the 
neutral territory to which we never had any right. In the very acqui- 
sition of it, we have availed ourselves of a treaty which always rested 
on grounds the most doubtful, but which has nevertheless been made 
to serve the projects of every new Governor, whilst the interest of its 
legitimate owners has been the last that it has been allowed to serve.. .. 
These are grievances which call loudly for redress ; and if we wish to 
extend our friendly relations and promote good faith amongst the 
tribes, the sooner the territorial question is decided the better, Let 
compensation be made to the injured and aggrieved clans, by at least 
allowing them a portion of the unappropriated ground best suited to 
their views and wishes. By such means colonial measures may be 
rendered salutarily influential; and the restored confidence and 
consequent attachment of our neighbours would most assuredly do 
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more towards preserving general tranquillity, than a hundred military 
stations ever did.’ 

‘ Next to the settlement of this question, it is of vital importance 
to the peace of the frontier, and to the civilization of our neighbours, 
that such measures be adopted as shall in future protect, and prevent 
all further encroachment on them. Much good feeling has of late 
been manifested towards the tribes in many different ways ; but we 
have not as yet by any means extended to them that protection which 
they reasonably demand at our hands, and which our increased 
intercourse renders absolutely. necessary. Henge numbers are at 
this very moment suffering most grievously from their rights. being 
shamefully trampled under foot, and their clannish feuds materially 
promoted, by lawless colonists, English as well as Dutch, who when 
once beyond colonial precincts seem to laugh both at law and legis- 
lators, scrupling not to commit acts of aggression and cruelty, quite 
equal to those of former years. The injured Caffre wholly unac- 
customed to colonial courts of justice, and often fearing to come 
within our limits, because he has again and again been forbidden to 
come there, is the subject of wrongs without any adequate means of 
redress,’— Kay, p. 495—498. 


Such is the testimony of one Wesleyan missionary to the 
character.of our system in South Africa; and he accompanies 
his remarks with a detail of horrors committed by the colonists, 
of a nature to make the heart ache. The book was published 
before the cup of suffering was full, and when our victims, 
driven mad by oppression, had not yet broken out into the 
hopeless invasion of last December to revenge their wrongs. 

hat such vengeance must come, was foretold by others ; 
and in oe my the witness next produced, Mr. Pringle, 
who in 1834 published a valuable and interesting book, en- 
titled African Sketches, from which the following passage is 
extracted, It sums up the Caffre case, after a long statement 
of its details. 


‘From what has been stated in the foregoing pages, it appears to 
be no very violent conclusion, that the present course at the Cape of 
Good Hope must be amended, if we would avoid great evils to our- 
selves and to the native tribes our neighbours. Whether that amend- 
ment shall consist in a new stimulus being given to the local 
government to be more energetic, and more judicious in the employ- 
ment of its present means ; and the old instructions of 1670, p. 22 
above, and the Dutch law of 1636, in the title page, continue, in a great 
measure, nugatory—or whether something like the views advocated 
in this volume be thought fit to be adopted,—no reasonable person 
can doubt the hazards to which we are now exposed. In the beginning 
of the year 1828, it would have been called insanity to have cautioned 
the Government against acts so barbarous as were perpetrated in the 
campaign of August in that year. Yet with those events occurring, 
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and with thie recent fact before us of the seizing the neutral, ground, 
it may justly be asserted that a very slight motive would carry our 
commandos again two or three hundred miles from the frontier ; and 
possibly, so far as the destructive swamps of Delogoa Bay.’ __ 

‘In the face of a Commission of Inquiry, whose first object. in 
South Africa was to see that justice should be done to the natives, 
we have. seized great part of the neutral ground ; and pushed our 
limits to the Cradock and Keiskamma, It is not, therefore, improbable 
that in another five years the Orange River from the Atlantic to ite 
sources, anil the perpetually flowing T’Ky, from these sourees to the 
Eastern Ocean, will be found convenient boundaries ageinst the 
various tribes, who will be more and more troublesome, if their and 
—— true interests be not more successfully consulted.’—Pring/e. 
Pp. l, ’ 


The third witness is the Rev. William Shaw, a Wesleyan 
missionary, who resided thirteen years in South Africa,.and who 
is now a Wesleyan minister in England, Mr. Shaw has pub- 
lished his statement of the Caffre case, since the late invasion 
occurred ; and nothing can prove more strongly than his testi- 
mony, that the colonial frontier administration is a system 
radically bad. He vindicates the colonists, by asserting that a 
range body of them have long desired a change in that mon 
Other writers on the Cape, such as Sparrman, Burchell, Philip, 
and Pringle, have heretofore maintained that all the colonists 
are very far from approving it; and it is only to’be regretted, 
that those who prefer a better course of policy have not openly 
addressed their views to Parliament. The fact, however, of the 
assent of considerable numbers of them to such policy, is 
sufficiently established to render the delay of its adoption by 
the Government inexcusable, . | 


‘ That our border policy—if such a designation can be given to the 
most changeful and contradictory course of proceeding ever adopted 
by any civilized Government—has been full of errors, ‘and has some- 
times placed those who have had to execute its arrangements in the 
painful situation of appearing the champions of injustice and cruelty, 
are truths that cannot be denied: but I do not sympathize with those 
who charge the evils now deplored either upon the military officers, 
on whom the duty of enforcing the border policy deyolyed ; or upon 
the settlers, who have for years suffered the mischiefs resulting from 
it, and who bave long and loudly called for the substitution of a more 
just and efficient system.’—Shaw. p. 5, 


No very considerable difference of opinion exists between 
the plan of Mr. Shaw for remedying the eyils which he de- 
nounces, and that proposed by Mr. Pringle; and Mr. Shaw’s 
testimony is direct and strong, in favour of the probability of 
great good being effected by a decided change, 
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The ‘ apetenore, as all the witnesses agree, have been robbed 
of their land, and harassed by an ill-digested border police, 
which is indiscriminately destructive of life and property. Yet 
it is coolly talked of taking revenge upon a people who can bear 
such oppressions no longer, and who at last exercise their right 
to what: Lord Bacon correctly calls ‘ wild justice,’ It is to be 
hoped, however, that revenge on our part will form but a small 
tt of the issue of these events; and that those who have 
itherto so wretchedly misruled South Africa will be called to 
a severe account. They have not erred unwarned. The Com- 
missioners of Inquiry long ago ane this whole question in its 
true light; and in the year 1830, a volume entitled ‘ Humane 
Policy,’ full of details respecting the Cape of Good Hope, was 
published to promote the principles which experience proves 
to be indispensable toa safe and cheap government of the Colony, 
and to the advancement of civilization in Southern Africa, 

But experience and zeal wete equally vain. The Colonial 
Office in Downing-atzeot was deaf to the warnings of evil, and 
blind to the prospects of good, anticipated by every impartial 
man who has visited South Africa for these thirty years 
past. New influences however, begin to be felt in that Office ; 
and the promised publication of the documents which prove the 


delinquency, may lead to a correction of past errors, even if the 
patrons of the system to be abandoned, escape the punishment 
they deserve for the obstinacy with which they have persevered 
in their mistakes. 





Art. X.—1. Report of William Crawford, Esq. on the Penilentiaries 
of the United States, addressed to his Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. Parl. Paper, Session 1834. 


2. First Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords 

appointed lo inquire into the present state of the several Gaols and 

ouses of Correction in England and Wales. Parl. Paper, 
Session 1835. 


3. Gaol Returns under 4 Geo. IV, ¢. 64, and 5 Geo. 1V. c. 12. Parl. 
Paper, Session 1835. 


OF all the practical proofs of the backwardness of the state of 

criminal jurisprudence in this country, the condition of our 
gaols, and the character of the regulations which prevail in the 
management of them, may be cited as the most conclusive. It 
has been the fashion of a not inconsiderable class of politicians to 
separate theory and practice, and yet by the most hazardous 
hypothesis, to expect the. best results from the worst practice, 
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Whatever is, is best, has been the outcry ; provided always that 
they.had been the authors of it. They have acted upon the 
voluntary principle, of doing whatever they would with their own 
and other people’s goods. Of this nature have been the doings 
in the matter of prison discipline. By statutes of the fourth 
and fifth years of the last reign, some effort was made to 
reduce the various practices of the different counties of Eng- 
land to uniformity, and for that purpose it was directed that 
annual returns should be made to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. From two causes these returns have been 
of little use. In the first place, though made after a uniform 
fashion, they are not reduced into any concentrated form by 
which a comparison might be instituted between the different 
returns, so that the diversities, both in means and result, might 
be made apparent, and the attention of the executive forced to 
a consideration of the existence of such diversities. In the 
next place, it does not appear that there was any superintending 
functionary directly responsible for the mischiefs that might 
subsist under the ee system; for to hold the Secretary of 
State so responsible is simply an absurdity, as he cannot by 
possibility direct his attention to all the minutiz involved in so 
extensive a subject, and at the same time pay adequate attention 
to the other numerous duties of his department. An Act was 
passed in the course of the last session, which will cure these 
defects in some degree, by bringing the state of the prisons more 
immediately within the cognizance of the Secretary of State by 
the agency of Inspectors. ‘This scheme has been in force for a 
long time in lreland; but from the want of some competent 
jurisdiction to enforce the adoption of the recommendations of 
the inspectors upon the local functionaries, the improvement of 
the gaols in that part of the country has not advanced as rapidly 
asitmight. Having arrived, however, at this stage ofimprovement, 
some hope may be entertained that the state of our prisons will 
no longer be so disgraceful as they have been, both as a part of 
police, and as an agent in the punishment and reformation of 
offenders. The reports of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the municipal corporations in England, 
has served to show that those bodies have been as worthless in 


this direction as in others, The Lords’ report, the second of 
the books cited at the head of this article, gives in a connected 
shape what the Corporation Commissioners have reported upon 
this point. Itis to be wished that so much of the extracts as 
refer to the different counties, with those parts of the gaol returns 
which concern them, may find their way into the local news- 


papers; for if the people are henceforth indeed to govern them- 


_— 
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selves, it is fitting that they should possess the knowledge of 
these details. Nor has Scotland been in a better condition than 
England. The gaols in that part of the country are in the 
most deplorable condition. Even the first object of a gaol, 
the safe keeping of the body of the prisoner, has been neglected, 
and the prisoners have either been transferred to some stouter 
building in a neighbouring place, or the magistrates have been 
mulcted for the escape of their prisoner. The municipal com- 
missioners of Scotland in their report enter at some length upoa 
this point, and recommend four or five good prisons for the 
whole of Scotland, and that the local me should be merely 
lock-up places for the safe detention of prisoners before trial, 
This recommendation would be as good for England as for Scot- 
land ; and the only objection will be found in the jealousy of 
the local magistrates, who have been accustomed to meddle in 
this part of their business, and would be sorry to lose the 
patronage and the occupation. The abolition of imprisonment 
for debt will remove a large class of détenus who are the most 
troublesome, as they claim to be exempt from the ordinary dis- 
cipline of the gaols ; though there seems to be no reason why a 
debtor, if he is to be imprisoned, should not be made to work 
out the charge of his keeping at least, and, if possible, the 
payment of his debts also. However, all difficulty of this kind 
will be removed when imprisonment is confined to the cases of 
fraudulent debtors only. 

Of the Scotch prisons there are some which deserve to be 
exempted from the general censure; such is that of Glasgow, 
of which the Commissioners speak in these terms :—‘ The most 
satisfactory testimony in favour of the establishment and good 
management of gaols on a large scale is to be found in the city 
of Glasgow.’ e Bridewell of Glasgow was erected in 1823 
and 1824 at the expense of 25,900/., and there are annually 
confined in it upwards of 300 prisoners, who are properly classi- 
fied and kept to hard labour. In 1834 there were 1967 com- 
mittals; and though the daily average number of prisoners in 
confinement was not less than 320, yet the whole cost of the 
establishment for that year was only 590/. 10s., being at the 
rate of 1/. 17s. per annum for each prisoner. There cannot be 
a more satisfactory proof of the great public advantage which 
would follow, both in point of economy and discipline, from 
the abolition of small gaols, and from having places of improve- 
ment on such a scale as would ensure a superintendence of the 
most efficient and respectable kind. ith a view to the 
amendment of the system in England; Mr. Crawford was in 
the course of last year despatched by Lord Melbourne then 
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Home Secretary, to the United States, to inspect the prisons 
and penitentiaries there. Accordingly he went, and the result 
was the very able report above cited. From Mr. Crawford’s 
statements it appears, that the Americans however they may be 
entitled to credit for the superior condition of their peni- 
tentiaries, do not excel the English in their prisons; and that 
of the former, several are not free from very grave objections, 
which he enumerates. Some of these objections apply to the 
want of efficient control over the officers, who are not always 
fit for their task,--to the inaptitude of the buildings,—and to 
the principles which obtain in the management. Nevertheless, 
these objections are such as may be removed in the course of 
mote extensive experiments; for it is deserving of especial 
remark, that an almost universal desire prevails in that republican 
country, to render the means for the enforcement of the law, 
efficient for their purpose. One natural result from the attention 
to prison discipline, has been a more accurate as well as a more 
extensive enumeration and classification of crime; and. the 
same result would follow the employment of the same means in 
this country, and lead more effectually than even by a.Com- 
mission, to a complete codification of the criminal Jaw. When 


after having secured the morte immediate purpose of punishment, 
the prevention of crime, the public mind is awakened to the 
fact that all crimes are the result of perversions of intellect, and 
like other species of insanity deserve to be treated with more of 
compassion than vengeance,—and that consequently, whether 
as regards the individual or the senate it is matter of high 


concern in what state the criminal shall be sent forth to the 
world again after he has suffered his allotted punishment, — it 
will not be found possible to overlook the state of the criminal 
code in these considerations, and indeed it is involyed in them. 
Unfortunately our lawyers are less acquainted with the execution 
than with the adjudication of the law ; and in consequence they 
are apt to separate the law from its moral effects. As lawyers 
engaged in the practice of the criminal courts, they may find 
this necessary, and not improper; but as legislators embodying 
in one code the criminal law, these considerations ought to be 
ever present with them. 

Space will not suffer a detailed examination of Mr. Crawford’s 
Report, which is very comprehensive and compact, not admitti 
of extract ; but his conclusions, for which he enters into a fu 
statement of reasons, contain a complete summary of the points 
that onght to be kept in view in this branch of Reform. They 
are shortly as follows :— 

1. To diminish as much as possible the number of persons com. 
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mitted for safe custody only, and with this view to extend the practice 
of. taking bail as widely as is consistent with the public interests. 

2. That there should be a more frequent delivery of the county 
gaols than twice in the year. 

3, That provision be made in every gaol and house of correction, 
for the solitary confinement of certain classes. 

4. That every prisoner should have a separate sleeping-cell. 

5. When the preferable system of antl confinement is not 
adopted, silence should be rigidly maintained by day as well as by 
night. 

6. That in the confinement of prisoners in association, the convict 
when employed should be prohibited at all times from holding any 
intercourse with another prisoner. ’ 

7. That for the maintenance of solitary confinement for lengthened 
periods, as well as of silence, it is necessary that prisoners subjected 
to either plan of prison discipline should be habitually employed. 

8. That provision be made for establishing a more efficient system 
than at present prevails of communicating religious instruction, 

‘9. That the mere classification of prisoners fails to prevent 
corrupt intercourse. 

10. That the rigour of imprisonment should be equal, certain, 
and unremitted. 

11. That there should be a uniformity in the discipline of prisons 

t the kingdom. 
_ 12. That the sentence of the law should not be abridged in con- 
sequence of good conduct during imprisonment. 

13. That certain gaols under corporate jurisdictions be abolished. 

14, That ae shiandion be paid to the character and ability 
of the subordinate officers of prisons. 

15. That an arrangement should be made for enabling the convict 
on his discharge to earn an honest subsistence. 


On all these points reasons are stated; and Mr. Crawford 
strongly urges that efficiency must be secured by a combina- 
tion of all the points. ‘The machinery is very nice and com- 
plicated, and must receive many modifications according to the 
subject, Thus the tried and untried must be separated, and 
the treatment of each class must correspond. Suggestions are 
also given for the most important part of the subject, for there 
rests the seed of the ever-growing increase of crime,— viz. the 
javenile prisoners, who are classed under four heads,—Ist, 
Boys committed for trial. 2nd. Boys sentenced to terms of im- 

risonment. 3rd. Boys committed for Vagrancy. And 4th. 
3 sentenced to be transported. 
any of the prisons in England are very ill constructed for 
the ‘purpose, but it is shown that at an expense of 300,000/. 
separate sleeping-cells might be procured in the prisons: of 
England for all the prisoners now confined. Probably this 
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sum would be greatly reduced, if the gaol delivery were to take 
place more frequently, and in consequence the number of 
prisoners confined at any one time were reduced also. 

There are probably many questionable points, especially such 
as relate to the condition of the most unfortunate classes ; and 
of this sort, the treatment of the poor creatures who are driven 
by poverty to crime, deserves the most anxious consideration. 
td indeed worthier motives did not supervene, there is yet the 
palpable one of the costly worthlessness of the present system, 
whereby the comparatively innocent is destined, by contact with 
hardened vice, to be doomed to lasting crime. In the Report, 
there are several excellent plans of prisons, on the Panopticon 
system of Bentham,—and what might be of especial use to 
our Criminal Legislators, very full tables, though not altogether 
well arranged, of the crimes in the different States of America. 

The -chief difficulty in our Criminal Code has been the 
selection of punishments, and the allotting them to different 
offences; a difficulty that might be assumed from the. known 
imperfection of our notions upon crime itself. By the evidence 
taken by the Select Committee, it ap that whipping, which 
would seem to be the simplest punishment, is not the least un- 
equal; that it is by no means defined, whether as to the number of . 


lashes, or the sort of instrument by which it is to be performed, 
and practically is one thing in one county and another in another. 
The iread-wheel is also very unequal. A stout man and a thin 
man will have a very different quantity of work to sok sup- 


posing they should be sentenced to the same punishment for the 
same offence ; the weight of the stout man is a great help to his 
labour. Indeed there is scarcely a punishment that shall not 
bear with great oppression in some. cases, and with com- 

rative lightness in others. Thus solitary confinement will 
be to a man who has passed a silent, solitary life, a 
less hardship, because his habits have inured him to it. 
An instance is given of a shepherd, in proof of the lightness 
of punishment in such a case; while in others, a tenth part of 
the same punishment would produce madness. The age, the 
health, the sex of prisoners, are all conditions that serve to 
make punishments unequal,—not merely to a harmless-extent, 
but so that there shall be torture in one case, and even pleasant- 
ness, in comparison, in others. 

Next to the building of good prisons, in the task of Gaol Re- 
form, is the selection of good officers ; not uncouth, rough, and 
ignorant beings, who have no other idea of their function than 
to keep the prisoners safe, and use coercion if they are refractory, 
but intelligent, mild, yet firm men, who have acquired habits of 
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self-restraint by mixing in the world, who have filled respon- 
sible situations elsewhere, and whose intelligence and gentle- 
manly bearing may have a useful moral: influence on the 
risoners.. The latter are too much disposed to regard their 
eeper, when of an inferior class, as one of themselves. 
ut it is not merely necessary that there should be fit prisons 
and fit governors of prisons ; the judges should study this part 
of jurisprudence, and be prepared to order fit punishments. The 
latitude of punishment is now supposed to apply only to the 
degree of aggravation of the crime, but the same latitude should 
be employed also to enable them to adjudge the fit punishment 
in the case, not only according to the guilt of the party but 
according to his ability to bear the punishment. To doom a 
stout, hearty, bold, and refractory man or woman to the same 
punishment as the feeble consumptive being, is a practical 
absurdity. It is not enough to give the surgeon the power of 
adjusting the scale; he can have regard to only one or two con- 
caaceliota: and his conduct is in a great measure,and must be, 
unchecked by any efficient responsibility. Experience would 
soon teach the proper rules, and it would be the business of the 
ar and of the public to take care that they were properly 
appli 





Art, XI.—1. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Sir James 
Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, Robert James Mackintosh, Esq, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford.—2 vols. 8vo. London ; Moxon, 
1835. ’ 

AF on Mackintosh. Being Strictures on some Passages 
in the Di tion by Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Ency« 
clopedia Britannica.—8vo. pp. 431. London; Baldwin. 1835. 
T is related as a saying of Hobbes,—probably in reference to 
an observation said to have been made respecting him ‘that 
he ought to have read more and _— less,’—‘ that if he had 
read as much as some men, he should have been as ignorant as 
they.’ The life of Sir James Mackintosh, rightly read, is an 
apt and instructive commentary on this text. 

The work named at the head of this article chiefiy consists 
of extracts from the Letters and Journals of Sir James himself; 
and therefore is to a certain extent an autobiography. 

Sir James Mackintosh was born at Aldourie, on the banks of 
Loch Ness, within seven miles of Inverness, on the 24th of 
October 1765. His father, Captain John Mackintosh, was the 
representative of a family which had for above two centuries 
possessed a small estate called Kellachie, which Sir James 
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inherited from him. In his early years he lived with his mother, 
grandmother, and aunts.— 

*The only infant, hé says; ‘itt a faihily of Several Wotten; th 
Fivalled each other ifi kindiiess and indulgence towards nie, and I think 
I can at this day discover in my eharacter many of the effeets of this 
early education.’—Memoirs &c. i. 3. 

In 1775, Sir Jamies wis sent to school at the sifiall town of 
Fortrose. His first schoolmaster here dying, was suceeedéd by 
the usher. 

‘A man,’ says Sit James, ‘of the name of Stalker, of great huitianity 
atid good nature, bit far tod itidulgent to itié to be useful. He employed 
meé in teachiig what very little I knew to the younger boys: IF went 
find eaitie, read atid lounged, as I pleased: I could Vety imperfectly 
cotistrue a small part of Virgil, Horace; and Sallust. ‘There. my progress 
at school ended. Whatever I have done beyond has been since added by 
my own irregular reading: But no subsequent eireunistatice could make 
up for that invaluable habit of vigorous and methodical industry which 
the indulgence and irregularity of my school life prevented me from 
acquiring, and of which I have painfully felt the want in every part of 
iny life.’—Mémoirs §c. is 7. 

Sir James had certainly no cause te be grateful to his school- 
master at Fortrose. The amount of evil which such a tian 
may perpetrate, is unfortunately not in the reverse, but the 
direct proportion of his feebleness and incapacity: 

In 1780 Mr. Mackintosh went to college at Aberdeen, and 
there he does not appear to have been much more fortiinate iti 
his instructors than at the school at Fortrose. 


‘ The second winter,’ he says, ‘ according to the scheme of e@utation 
at King’s College, I fell under the tuition of Dr. Dunbar, author of 
« Essays on the History of Mankind” &c: ; and under his care I remained 
till I left college. He taught mathematics, natural and moral philosophy, 
in succession.. His mathematical and physical knowledge was scanty, 
Which fiay; perhaps; have conitribiited to the scantiness of thifie. - In 
frioral and political speculatiotis, he rathef detlainied thati coitittiuniéated 
(as he ought) elementary instruction. He was, indeed, totally wanting 
in the precision and edlmness necessary for this last offiee.’«=Memoirs &e. 
i. 12. 

Here he met with Robert Hall, and at p. 14 there is an 
extract from ‘Gregory’s Memoits of Robert Hali, which 
contains an atcount of their joint studies, in which ‘ they read 
much of Xenophon and Herodotus, and more of Plato.’ What 
the ‘much’ and the ‘ mofe’ of the author of thosé Memoirs may 
have been, may be inferred ftom the knowledge Sir James in his 
latter days displayed of the writings of the anidient philosophers. 
Mr. Mackintosh’s chief occupation at the university of Aber- 
deen appears to have been discussing with Hall, ard: others, 
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certain questions in aren yee which were far beyond their 
reach at the time, and which do not, as far as the evidence on the 
subject warrants a conclusion, appear to have ever come within 
that of Sir James. This is a significant commentary on the 
system of education pursued at the Scotch Universities. Boys 
between the age of 12 or 14, and 20, after having learned a 
smattering,—a very small one,—of Latin, and gone over the 
Greek alphabet, proceed to attend lectures on the whole circle of 
the human sciences, in which they are frequently declared by the 
Senatus Academicus to be ‘ masters’ at the age of sixteen, 
when they are absolutely ignotant of the very first elements 
of each and all of them. ere are nO examinations, or none 
worth the name, 80 that the boys obtain no accurate knowledge 
whatever, although they may turn over the leaves of half or the 
whole of the volumes in the University library. But in the 
place of that accurate knowledge, they learn the names of a vast 
numbet of authors (trashy ones enough among them to form 
a Dunciad), and if, like Sir James Mackintosh and other dis- 
tinguished personages his contemporaries, they are blessed with 
‘a playful fancy, and an easy flow of elocution,’ they will 
be able to add an epithet to each author’s name, it is no matter 
how misapplied or common-place, so it be in the fashion 
and euphonious. Accordingly they are panegyrical if the name 
be a name of repute and fashion, and vice versd.. For 
example, with Sir James and his followers, Bacon is always 
‘the great philosopher,’ ‘the master of wisdom,’ and the like. 
Leibnitz too, is the ‘ great philosopher,’ and on Butler praise 
is heaped to overflowing. Hobbes, on the other hand, is 
‘no where’ with Sir James ; for the malignity of the priesthood 
whose anarchical pretensions he had so potently opposed, had 
rendered his an unfashionable name. His very style, though he 
cannot deny that he has some merit, is not quite the thing 
with Sir James. And this, although to borrow the language of 
the ‘Fragment’ it is 


‘ The very perfection of the philosophical style, the utmost degree of 
simplicity, compactness, and perspicuity, combined, the purest transcript 
of thought which words seem capable of being rendered,’ is stigmatised 


by Sir James as “ cold,” a word of great reproach with Sir James. 
And the spirit of simplicity and sincerity, with which a great mind 
delivers its thoughts to others in the very shape in which it holds them, 
without the affectation of a thousand ee on for the impudence of 


differing a hait’s-breadth from those who had never tought upon 
the subject, is charged upon Hobbes, as the arrogance of one who despises 
mankind. It is clear and conclusive evidence of the contrary.’.—Frag- 
ment, pr 32. 259 

F 
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The spouters would seem to have an instinctive dislike to 
Hobbes. And it is certainly probable that whether he despised 
mankind or not, he would have regarded with scorn and aversion 
the diarrhoea of words which they call a transcript of thought. 

But some are still worse treated than Hobbes. Mandeville 
is ‘ the buffoon and sophister of the ale-house,—and Helvetius 
‘an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low and loose moralist of 
the vain, the selfish, and the sensual.’ Whatever may be 
thought of the justice of these characters by some, there are 
others who would apply part of Sir James’s character of 
Helvetius to himself, by saying that he is a flimsy writer, 
without being an ingenious one. 

In October 1784 Mr. Mackintosh set out for Edinburgh to 
begin his medical studies, having fixed on medicine as his 
profession. He soon became fully engaged in the pursuit of 
the crude and shallow speculation and empty apowting which at 
Edinburgh usurped the place of a rational study. 
His opinion of the state of study at Edinburgh at that time, 
is expressed in the following passage — 

* I arm not ignorant of what Edinburgh then was. I may truly say, 
that it is not easy to conceive a university where industry was more 
general, where reading was more fashionable, where indolence and 
ignorance were more disreputable. Every mind was in a state of fermen- 
tation. The direction of mental activity will not indeed be universally 
approved. It certainly was very much, though not exclusively, pointed 
towards metaphysical inquiries. Accurate and applicable knowledge 
were deserted for speculations not susceptible of certainty, nor of any 
immediate reference to the purposes of life. Strength was exhausted in 
vain leaps, to catch what is too high for our reach. Youth, the season 
of humble em. gi was often wasted in vast and fruitless projects. 
Speculators could not remain submissive learners. Those who will 
learn, must for a time trust their teachers, and believe in their 
superiority. But they who too early think for themselves, must some- 
times think themselves wiser than their master, from whom they can 
no longer gain anything valuable. Docility is thus often extinguished, 
when education is scarcely begun. It is vain to deny the reality of 


these inconveniences, and of other most serious dangers to the individual 
and to the community, from a speculative tendency (above all) too early 
impressed on the minds of youth.’— Memoirs &c. i. 29. 


It is believed that the writings of the Scotch doctors in 
metaphysics, (Brown is panos and Hume is_ not. reckoned 


among them), with their influence upon the Scotch higher 
xeminaries of education, have tended more than any other 
cause, or perhaps than all other causes put together, to bri 

metaphysical science into that eminent disrepute in which it 
has now for many years been held, and which it still preserves, 
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in England. Instead of being what it was in the hands 
of Plato and Aristotle, and Hobbes and Locke, and even of 
Turgot, emphatically the prima philosophia, the basis of moral 
and political science, in their hands metaphysical inquiry became 
a poor barren abstraction, a tissue of inaccurate and at the 
same time uninteresting generalities. 

In 1788, Dr. Mackintosh having obtained his diploma, says 
the editor, repaired to London, there like other young men to 
seek his fortunes. And in that vast and dread arena, on which 
so many superior spirits have tried long in vain,—some, as 
Chatterton, sinking like the expiring gladiator on the dust ; 
others, as Johnson, after enduring long years of that ‘ hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick,’ only winning the prize 
when little of life remained to enjoy it,—Mackintosh must be 
pronounced to have been an early crowned and on the whole 
a most fortunate competitor. e no doubt had his share, 
and his somewhat improvident habits made it larger than. it 
needed to have been, of those ills which are. the offspring of 
the res ta domi, and which, if they in many cases act as 
a spur to us exertion, in some instances cramp the mental 

ies, in others destroy them. 

Very shortly after his arrival in London, Dr. Mackintosh 
‘arvived at the age of twenty-four; and after some unsuccessful 
attempts to succeed in his profession, he resolved to exchange it 
for that of the bar. He was probably confirmed in this resolution 
by the extraordinary success of his ‘ Vindiciee Gallice,’ published 
in April 179]. It is not the design here to enter into a detailed 
criticism of this work, which certainly displayed a considerable 
surface of reading, particularly for a mar of six and twenty ; 
and in some respects reading that lay out of the beaten track of 
English study at that time, particularly of such authors as 
Turgot and the French Economists, Burke’s presumptuous 
ignorance of whom was happily exposed. he pamphlet 
‘contained a good deal too of what commonly passes for fine 
writing. The success was great, and brought the author at 
once out of obscurity into comparative fame. He became 
known to Mr. Fox and Mr, Sheridan, and generally to. the 
Whig aristocracy of the day. In short, he was, as he expressed 
it himself, for a few months ‘the lion of the place.’ 

This early success may, it is thought, be considered as an 
unfavourable rather than favourable event in Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s career. Great success with its consequences, at so early 
an ‘age, is apt to become an obstacle to the intellectual 
progress of him who attains it. For, putting a man at once 
‘into ‘the possession of most or at least many of the objects of 
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human desire, with the intoxicating incense of flattery ad- 
ministered in addition, it places him nearly in the same position 
as regards the ordinary stimulants to seek knowledge and 
wisdom, in which hereditary legislators are placed. With Mv. 
Mackintosh’s previous training, it is not likely that he wopld, 
even without that early suecess, ever have doné very much as a 
philosopher, a jurist, or a statesman; but under the actual 
circumstances of the case he probably did less than he would 
have done under others. 

In 1795 Mr. Mackintosh was called to the bar by the Saciety 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and joined the home circyit. ; 

In‘ 1796 he became known personally to Burke, having 
somewhat changed his opinions on certain political matters, 
since writing his Vindicie Gallice. ‘ Since that time,’ he says 
in a letter to Burke, ‘a melancholy experience has undeceived 
me.on many subjects in which I was then the dupe of my own 
enthusiasm.’ 

In 1797 his first wife died. His letter to Dr. Parr on the 
oceasion of her death is among the best of his writings; and 
will probably be read long after his elaborate f Dissertation’ 
shall be with the poetry of Blackmore and the philosephy of 
Bolingbroke. y 

The third Chapter of the ‘ Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh’ 
commences thus.— 


‘The science of public or international law,—a study so congenigl 
to the generalising and philosophical turn of Mr. Mackintosh’s thoughts 
—was a department of jurisprudence, which had long peculiarly attracted 
his attention. His mind, in all its investigations, loved to rise to 
general principles. Circumscribed as it ordinarily was by the studies and 
profession of an indiyidual system of municipal law, with all its necessary 
technicalities, it the more eagerly sought to relieye itself by making 
excursions on every side, especially for the pyrpose of examining those 
principles which lie at the foundation of all duty, apd are equally 
Ps licable to all its forms. Though the study of natural law and its 
deductions forms a part of the continental system of education, and even 
of that of Scotland still, m such inquiries, no assistance could be received 
from that course of study which is pointed out tothe student of English 
law. This seemed to him to be.a defeet, and he believed that he should 
be conferring a benefit on the liberal profession to which he belonged, 
could he enable such as devoted themselves to it to extend their views 
of jurisprudence, and its objects (especially of its origin and foundation, 
and its application to the interests and differences of independent states) 
to a wider range than is generally taken by the mere English student. 
These considerations led him to form the plan of his ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Law of Nature and Nations.’—Memoirs $c. i. 99. 


After such a flourish the reader will be curious to know hew 
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the design was consummated, or if that is knowledge not to 
be had, at least what were the capabilities of the projector, 
Sufficient evidence is contained in the book under discussion, 
In reference to a project, then under consideration of the 
Emperor Alexander, of digesting the Ukases into a code, Sir 
James made the following qbservations,— 


‘I will not affect to conceal the pleasure, which F have received from 
the proposal that I should concur, in the smallest degree, in so noble a 
pond I feel the most ardent geal to exert my humble talents for so 
great a purpose. I have studied the science of legislation enough to be 
penetrated with the deepest sense of its difficulties, without which no 
man eyer learnt te conquer them; and the plan itself proves that his 
Imperial Majesty and bjs counsellors are superior to the superstitious 
dread of improyement, and the experience of the present age is sufficient 
to guard them against the fanatical pursuit of noyelty. These two great 
obstacles tp legislation being removed, there will still remain many 
flifficulties inherent in the nature of the subject itself, but not insuper- 
able by that union of ardent benevolence and cautious prudence, which 
forms the charagter of the lawgiver.’— Memoirs &c, i. p. 167. 


The Emperor Alexander wished to have a digest of the 
Ukases of his empire, Was the autocrat likely to commit to 
Sir James or any other jurist or non-jurist, foreign or domestic, 


the power of making new ukases, which legislation would have 
been? Sir James neyer, throughout his life, showed that he 
had a elear idea of the import of the words jurisprudence and 
legislation respectively, He confounded two things whieh are 
erfectly distinct, The business of jurisprudence is with old 
aws--with laws that already exist-——not with making new ones, 
which is the business of legislation, Jurisprudence takes laws 
ag they are, and with them, of course, the rights of which they 
are intended as at gnee the symbol and the safeguard ; and its 
abject is, by vivid and philosophical exposition, and logical 
classification, to put those laws into the form most sopvenient 
and effective for the accomplishment of their end, to wit, the 
protection of Fights and the punishment of wrongs; in one word, 
the happiness of the commynity to which they belong, 

If, is strange that Sir James should have confounded this 
operation with that ef making new laws-—with the business of 
legislation—‘ prospective command.’ A confusion of this nature 
wag sufficient to vitiate all that Sir James said or wrote on the 
subject of jurisprudence, } 

Ip the passage quoted aboye from the § Memoirs,’ mention is 
made (and is frequently made by the admirers of Sir 

‘of the generalising and philosophical tone of Mr. 
agkintosh’s thoughts.’ Did Sir James ever really know 
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what generalising meant? Had he a precise and clear con- 
ception of that which Plato seems to have regarded as the 
sum of all philosophy ; which he described; as being the facult 
of seeing ‘the one in the many, and the many in the one.’ If 
he had, he could scarcely have failed to have had clearer ideas 
on the subject of jurisprudence. For what is the science of 
jurisprudence but classification, applied to the subject of law? 
t is with this, as with all the other sciences by which man 
has improved his condition upon earth. It is only by making 
classes—by classifying, in other words by generalizing, that 
man obtains any dominion over the powers of nature. In the 
very rudest states of society, it might be su that 
classification would be performed in a certain rough way. For 
indeed, without it in some way or other, man could not rise at 
all above the wild beasts by which he was surrounded. The 
way in which nations in first emerging from pure barbarism 
have attempted to repress the excesses of individual liberty, and 
to a person and property, is a — instance of 
the hurtful consequences of the absence of classification. It is 


the business of the science of jurisprudence to atone for this ; 
and that department of the science which specially consists in 
the application of Aptis. soa principles of classification to 


the subject of law, has received the name of Codification. 

It is of importance to note this confusion for another reason, 
viz, that Sir James, in his Dissertation in the Encylopedia 
Britannica makes it the ground of an attack upon Mr. Bentham. 
Jurisprudence having been the great field of Mr. Bentham’s 
labours, it will easily appear, how little merited were some of 
Sir James’s strictures on Mr. Bentham, The object of juris- 

rudence is the definition and protection of existing rights. 

his was the object of Mr. Bentham ; —not, as Sir James seemed 
to imagine, either ‘ the sudden establishment of new codes,’ or 
of new ukases. 


* Sir James had a jumble in his head of an alteration of rights, along 
with a definition of rights. There are much more serious objections to 
an alteration of rights, than are contained in Sir James’s words 
* impracticable,” and “ ineffectual for their pu .” But these are 
no concern of those who do not propose by their codes to make any 
alteration of rights.’—Fragment, p. 148. 

Sir James made somewhat of a change in his political 
opinions—that is, in those he held when he wrote the Vindicie 

allice ; no doubt a perfectly conscientious change, though 
Charles Fox did not like it. A man who is afraid of ghosts 
may be quite conscientious in his fear; and his fear is not on 
that account the less groundless or less weak. Would it 
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have been a sufficient ground for a man of firm character and 
enlightened understanding—a ‘ justum et tenacem propositi 
viram ’—to go diametrically round in his opinions on certain 
questions of vital importance to the welfare of mankind, be- 
cause a few miscreants, the outcasts of society, were enabled by 
an extraordinary combination of circumstances to commit in 
Paris the September massacres? nay more, because the 
majority of a people brutalized by centuries of the most grindi 
ee at and therefore reckless—hungry, an 
refore ferocious,—in the first wild transports of suddenl 
acquired freedom and power, should utter a good deal of non- 
sense, and commit a many follies, and not a few crimes ? 

Sir James has made the most perfect exhibition of himself, 
in the article on Mr, Bentham. ‘The author of the ‘ Fragment’ 
4 | uoted some of the passages in his Commentary, which is 
as follows. — 


‘ Bentham and his brood were men, Sir James informs us, who “clung 
to opinions because they were obnoxious.” By clinging to an opinion, 
must be understood, I suppose, adheririg to it strongly. But the men 
who can adhere strongly to an opinion, for any thing, but the truth of 
it, are not only not philosophers, but not honest men ; and, instead of 
approbation and honour, deserve mye - but the contempt and hatred 
of the world. The evidence, again, is the point of importance. If such 
a charge is advanced without evidence, the man who is the author of it 
is not good for much.’ 

* An obnoxious opinion means an offensive opinion ; that is, offensive 
to somebody. But that proves nothing except the opinion. So long as 
there are of men, who have interests adverse to the rest of the 
community, the most important opinions will be the most offensive to 
those, too frequently the most powerful, classes of the community. 
There is great virtue in putting forth opinions of that sort, and also, as 
Sir James expresses it, in clinging to them. But Sir James acts not the 
part of a friend to that kind of virtue, when he endeavours to throw 
_ it the obloquy of ing from a hateful motive, that of giving 
offence to other men. t ground had Sir James for imputing to Mr. 
Bentham, or any of those whom he meant to class along with him, this 
criminal course of conduct? Nay the case is still worse. For aguinst 
what power of evidence, that these men were distinguished in a peculiar 
manner by care to shew the foundation of their ielian and to value 
opinions for nothing but the truth and importance of them, had he the 
impudence to assert that they adhered to them, because they were mis- 
rg ?* 

‘ Sir James’s malignity is still more glaringly displayed, in the next 

2 Mr. Bentham, re) val mong he classes with 


passage, where he says, 

im, “ incurred the vice of wounding the most respectable feelings of 
mankind.” The feelings, which men most respect in others, are the 
feelings by which they are most strongly tied to the discharge of their 
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duties, ‘To put forth syniens whieh wound those feelings, must be to 
yee forth opinions whieh ou the principles of ty, Was Sir 
ames so Jost to all sense, mot o ity, but of shame, as to jmpute 
this te Mr. Bentham, end those who hold opinions analogous to his? If 
not, what did he mean? And what shade of guilt was it his honour- 
able purpose to insinuate? _If there is any mgn alive who js bold enough 
to defend Sir James, let him show a single opinion of Mr. Bentham, 
which tends to wound any feeling, that deserves to be respected, in any 
humana being? Mr. Bentham's opinions grew from one root ; vis., " 
the good of mankind is the obligatory principle, He employed his w 
life in applying that principle to the great branches of human interests ; 
ta laws, to the construction of governments, to eaclesiastioal establish- 
ments, tg educatign, and to y- Inall these press departments he 
foynd, that the interests of the many had been habitually sacrificed to 
the interests of the few. In other words, vice, instead of yirtue, had 
heen the domiyant power in the management of human affairs. ‘To teay 
the veil from this mystery of iniquity, and to shew the many how they 
had been treated, as was done with no sparing hand by Mr. Bentham, 
wag sure to wound the feelings, whether respectable or not we have yet 
to inquire, of those knots of ie few, who in their hands the 


several branches of the national interests, po tical, legal, and ecclesiasti- 
eal; and who viewed with the man who demonstrated the import- 
ance of protecting against them the interests af the greater number. 
These fee ings Mr. Bentham wounded, and none other. Me, and they 


who thought with him, regarded such feelings as interested attachments 
to things injurions to mankind, and, agreeably to their principles, 
decided that the good of mankind was the sreferable object. Sir James 
was one of those who take part with the knots, and desire to discredit 
those who stand up for mankind.'—Fragment, p. 128. 


Mr, Mackintosh, though his knowledge of English law could 
nat haye been very great, had nevertheless, chiefly in conse- 
quence of his literary reputation, considerable success ag a 
pleader, As a proof of this, hig son mentions (Note, p, 187. 
vol, i.) that the returns from that source, during the last year 
of his practice at the bar, somewhat exceeded 1200/. 

In 1804 Bir James went to India, having accepted the office 
of Recorder of Bombay. 

The following ye a by Mrs. Opie, made on being 
asked whether she had written verses on the absence of Sir 
James in India, is good, It appears to point to a part of the 
philosophy of poetry which has not received much attention, 


‘No; think not in verse 
J his absenge deplore. 
ha @ sorrow ean sing, 
Till that sorrow js o'er? 
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And when shall his loss 
With such sorrow be class’ ? 
Oh! when shall his absence 
Be pain that is past ? 
* London, Mareh 89, 1805,’ 


Sir James had projected great designs, literary and 
philosophical, in the leisure of his Indian judgeship. He 
appears to have read a great deal after his manner; that is, to 
have turned over the leaves of a great many books in all 
departments of know ledge,— light literature, history, philosophy 
in’ general, and German philosophy in particular, (a very 
necessary division). On the last he has the following observa- 
ome in a letter to Richard Sharp, Esq., dated 24th February 
180) 


‘ T observe that you touch me with the spur ance or twice about m 
ym oe Om I folt it gall me, for I haye not yet eg and I sh 
wel ley 


to you “ail I Say say that This un; but 
i) valle you at ie really oe eeenets to mpaelt retarded 
was the mie y mastering the accursed 

¥> 


Ge y work ng ab but 1. amp nat 
Cn hae T have ie eee Im mt ort ancy that my 
: 


my EI. 
such a fancy, not vi my ineiples (experience 
and utility), against that mode of ph A osontteang mee the difforence lies 
deeper than articular Soetrinen), which prevails among the most 
numerous and active pa a hed the shlosaphical world? It e in yain to 
despise them. Their’ of niong will, on gecount of their number and 
novelty, occupy more pages in the History of Philosophy, than those of us 
humble disciples of Locke and Hartley. Besides, their abi ities are not really 
— ible, It seems to me, that I am bound yot only to combat these 
versaries, but tq explain the principles and grounds of their 
hostility, which is itself a most curious confutation in detail. I anly 
mygan gueh a yiew of gn extensive country as ene takes from an elevated 
= ith all this pre paratien, ink shall begin my book next 
ban t ¢ rains z ~y en to 1s vise for three months, I neki 

set end ef the mongogn, to get through wy general principles of 
Heath reading, with ve t pleasure and sdmiration——’s review of 
tham, (Edi inp u Me! Gyn fg vol. iy. p. 1.) I epyld not pelp t » secretly 
flatter myself, ; Tod on ground sq high, 9s to see where and 
why they were right ay rong: and yet, in my gloomy 
ments, I pans. Dosey ear that I a never communicate this notion to 

the warld,— Memoirs dc. i. 233, 


What has hitherto been here exhibited of Sir James will 
probably not be considered fayourahle, The next two traits 


ave mare sq, in aa much as they exhibit Sir James’s kindliness 
of disposition empleyed, not in ranting akeut moral sensibility, 
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or blaming others for the want of it, but in realiy performing 
humane and benevolent acts. 

One of the finest traits in Sir James’s character was the 
constancy with which he kept "P his friendship for his rom a 
intimate Robert Hall, after he had far outstripped him in the 
career of mere worldly prosperity. The letter which he wrote 
to Hall from India, on the occasion of the temporary aberra- 
tion of intellect which had befallen the latter, will remain a 
very honourable testimony, that Sir James did not merely talk 
about moral sensibility in the abstract. 

Another case of a similar description will be best explained 
in the following extract from one of his letters to his friend 
Mr. Richard ons dated Bombay Ist June, 1805.— 

‘I see a volume of poems published by Henry Kirke White, of Not- 
tingham, which are called by one of the Reviews “ e i pro- 
ductions of genius.” They are published, it seems, to enable the author, 
a lad of seventeen, to pursue and complete his studies. I particularly 
request that you will read the volume, and that, if you find it deserves 
but some part of the praise bestowed upon it, you will inquire into the 
circumstances of the author, and give him for me such assistance as you 
think he may need, and as I vend to give. If you think the young 
poet deserves it, you can procure the contributions of others. You can 
scarcely, indeed, have a poorer contributor than I am, as you know very 
well ; but nobody will give his mite more cheerfully. Memoirs &c. i. 
250. 

Sir James’s kindness, too, to Mr. Rich, a oung gentleman 
introduced to him by his friend Robert Hall, and who after- 
wards became his son-in-fhw, is only an example out of many 
such in the life of Sir James. 

In a letter of the 7th July 1808, to Professor Smyth of Cam- 
bridge, Sir James gives the following division of modern 
history.— 

* Modern history is divided into certain periods, each of which has a 
philosophical unity, from similarity of character, and from the uniformity 
of the causes at work, and the effects produced. It has also a sort of 
poetical unity, because it may be considered as the accomplishment of 
one great design, in which there is generally one hero Yistingulshed 
above the other personages. These periods appear to be as follow :— 

‘I. From the taking of Constantinople to the reformation ;*con- 
nected with the two t discoveries above-mentioned [compass and 
gunpowder]. It is the age of great invention and progress ;—gun- 
powder, the compass, printing, the opening of the whole surface of our 
planet by Columbus and De Gama; the discovery of discoveries, the 
parent of all future discoveries, and the guardian of all past—ihe discovery 
that every man might think for himself—the emancipation of the human 
understanding, under the appearance of a controversy about justification 
by faith, by Martin Luther.’-—Memoirs Sc. i. 415. 
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This is good, and amounts to the same thing that was an- 
nounced about twenty years after by Guizot in his lectures on 
history, that the fundamental character of the Reforma- 
tion was not a mere struggle for the redress of ecclesiastical 
grievances, but a grand insurrection of human intelligence 
against spiritual domination. 

Sir James thus proceeds,— 

‘II, From the reformation to the peace of Westphalia—the age of 
religious wars. The object is the legal establishment of liberty of con- 
science, and the security of nations against the yoke of Austria. The 
hero is Gustavus Adolphus.’ 

‘III. From the peace of Westphalia to the peace of Utrecht. The 
character of the age is, that the talisvialillog begins to turn its activity 
from theology to philosophy, in which great discoveries are made. 
Taste and literature are cultivated. The object is to guard Europe 

inst the power of France. The hero is King William. 

‘ IV. From the treaty of Utrecht to the French Revolution; age 
of balanced power, national security, diffused knowledge, liberal prin- 
ciples, and mild manners; golden age of the civilised world. Tas > 
literature, and, comparatively speaking, even philosophy, are widely 
spread. This diffused civilisation tends to spread over the globe. 
Hence the colonial and commercial 3 hence the appearance of 
Russia on the European theatre ; and in 2 scientific age, a small power 
in the boldest and most thinking part of Germany, by mere science, 
becomes, for a time, a great military state. Philosophy is naturally 
applied to new subjects,—to history, to goverment, to commerce, to the 
subsi and wealth of nations; the crisis of the colonial and commer 
cial system, is seen in the two apparently opposite results of the in- 
dependence of America and the conquest of India. At last, as pros- 
perous commerce produces over-trading, to be corrected only by the ruin 
of individuals, so the advancement and diffusion of knowl produced 
a fatal confidence in the extent of our political skill, and in the advances 
of the multitude in civilisation; hence the dreadful experiment of the 
French Revolution.’—Memoirs §c. i. 415. 

Sir James leaves the English Revolution (meaning not that 
of 1688 merely, but that which commenced in 1640) quite out 
of his map, though eminently important in the history of 
civilization, as being the first shock between free examination 
and pure monarchy. 

It might be inferred from what has been in this article laid 
open of the foundations of Sir James Mackintosh’s philosophy, 
that he was not the man ‘ that was to come,’ the philosophical 
historian of England. But independently of this, a very slight 
comparison of what Sir James has done in this way, with M. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in France and in Europe, will 
convince any one who makes it, of the inferiority of Sir James, 
—as much perhaps below Guizot in the philosophy of history, 
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as below Benthan: in that of jurisprudence. His merit in 
the minor departments is equally questionable. His historical 
portraits scattered through thes¢ volumes are neither remark- 
able for graphic power of delineation, nor for psychological 
analysis. Neither the picturesque pencil of Livy, nor the iron 
searching stylus of Tacitus, is therein discernible, They are 
like all else that has come from the school,—declamation and 
nothing more. 

Sir Sound was a gteat novel-teader ;—if the novels be good, 
a delightful occupation, as everybody knows, Sir James says 
of novel-writing :— 


‘There may be persons now alive who may reéollect the publication 
of “ Tom Jones,” at least, if not of “Clarissa.” In that time probably 
twelve novels have appeared, of the first rank—a prodigious number, of 
such a kind, in any department of literature ; and the whole class of novels 
must have had more influence on the public, than all ether sorts of books 
combined. Nothing popular can fe frivolous ; whatever irifluences 


multitudes, must be of proportionable importance. Bacon and Turgot 
nee have contem with iatyuiaitive admiration this literary revo- 
ution.’ 
If fiction exalts virtue by presenting ideal perfection, and strerigthens 
sympathy by multiplying the dceasions for its exercise, this eg be 
w 


best done when the fiction most resembles that real life which is the 
rere of the duties and feelings of the great majority of men. At 

rst sight, then, it seems that the moralist could not havé iniagined a 
revolution in literature more favourable to him, than that which has 
exalted and multiplied novels.’— Memoirs $c. ii. 129. 


Sir James then enters into the discussion of an objection of 
Dugald Stewart’s; after combating which, he proceeds ~~ 


‘In differing from Mr. Stewart, I am delighted in coneurring with 
one for whom he and I feel the most profound reverence, and who (I 
agree with him) had more comprehensive views of the progress of 
society than any man since Bacon. “ Il regardoit les romans comme 
des livres de morale, et méme, disait-il, comme les souls od il eut vu de 
la morale.” (Vie de Turgot par Condorcet, At 62). 

‘ Novels inspire romantic indiscretions. Whatever violates the rules of 
duty, in which are included those of prudence, is, no doubt, below perfect 
morality ; but how much is the romantic lover above the sensual and 
the mercenary! The period of the prevalence of novels has been. cha- 
racterised by another very remarkable phenomenon ; it is the only 
period in history in which female genius could be méntioned as 
materially contributing to the literary glory of a nation.’ 

*As they are now the most numerous class of literary au, 
there must be ntore bad novels than bad books of any other kinds The 
number of wretched publications under the name, the modern origin of 
this eee tion, and the familiar appearance of its subjects, 
give, in the eye of many, an ait of frivolity to the namé of novel ; 
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and many a foolish pedant who wastes his life in illustrating an ob- 
seure andl obscene comedy of Aristophanes, would be ashanied to read 
an English novel of high genius and pure motals, I do not meddle 
with the important questions of prudence in the education of a female ; 
what novels she ought to read, and when, As to ninety-nine of every 
hundred novels, I know from experience that it is a sad waste of time— 
* the stuff of which life is made.” 

‘It should be observed, that, for the purpose of this argutment, his. 
tory atid fictioti are on a footing ; both present distress not octtitring in 
our own experience. The effect does not at all depend on the particular 
or histovieal truth, but on that more general or philosophical truth of 
which Aristotle speaks, and which consists in a conformity to human 
nature. The effect of the death of Clarissa, or of Mary Stuart, on the 
heart, by no means depends on the fact that the one really died, but on 
the vivacity of the exhibition by the two great painters, Hutte and 
Richardson.’— Memoirs §¢. ii. 129. 

On the 25th of April 1812, Sir James arrived in England 
after an absence of rather more than eight years, with which 
cousidetably more than half of these volumes is occupied by 
ne mearis to the augmentation of their interest. For there 
is little to excite interest in the-listless monotony of Indian 
existence 5 and that wart is but poorly supplied by the literary 
eriti¢ism and philosophi¢al discussion which chiefly occupy the 
extracts given from Sir Janies’s letters and jourtials. But the 
scene now betomes somewhat more animated. A few days 
iifter his arrival an incident occurred, which is thus related in 
his journal.— 


“ May 12th«I was at Richmond last week three days, for quiet and 
the recovety of strength. I there received a note ftom Perceval desiring 
an interview, which took place at twelve o’clock on Friday, the 8th, at 
Downifg.stréet. He n in a very civil and rather kind manner, 
with saying, that, besides his wish to see me, he had another object in the 
appointment, which was to offer me a seat in Parliament, either vacated 
or about to be so, which«—had placed at his disposal. He said that he 
did not wish to take me by surprise, and would allow me any time that 
I desired. He added all the usual compliments and insinuations of 
futare advancement. I promised an answer in four or five days=not 
that I hesitated, for it had long been my fixed determination not to go 
into — life on any terms inconsistent with the principles of liberty, 
whith are now higher in my mind than they were twenty years ago; 
but I wished to have an opportunity of sending a written answer, to 
prevent misconstructions.’ 

‘I was preparing te send it on Tuesday evening, when, about seven 
o'clock, Josinh Wedgwood came into the parlour of our house, in New 
Norfolk.street, with information that, abous five, Perceval had been 
shot through the heart by one Bellingham, a bankrupt ship-broker 
in Liverpool, who had formerly been confined for lunacy in Russias 
Memoirs §c. iis 246. 
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By a curious coincidence, on the day mentioned above, an 
old friend of Sir James’s called upon him with the object of 
a some explicit assurance that his political sentiments 
were still those which, in the language of the editor, ‘ were the 
common bond of the friends of rational liberty,’ in other words, 
were Whig; and upon the perusal of a letter, just about to be 
transmitted by Sir James, declining Mr. Perceval’s proposal, he 
hailed Sir James as the future member for the county of Nairn, 
in the Parliament about to be elected. 

With reference to the above subject, Mr. Scarlett, now Lord 
Abinger, in a letter (without date) to the editor of his Life, 
says :— 

*I cannot, however, omit the mention of the first occasion when he 
might, without scruple or disparagement to his own honour, have 
accepted office; I mean the period when Mr. Canning was desired by 
his late Majesty to form a government (April 1827). It is no part of 
the present subject to enter into a history of the negocijation that took 
a between Mr. Canning and some of the Whig party at that time. 

ut I can state, upon my own knowledge, the surprise and the concern 
Mr. Canning expressed, that the name of Sir James Mackintosh was not 
the list of those who were proposed to form a coalition with him ; 

he certainly thought him, not in merit only, but in estimation, one 
of the foremost of his party, and he was aware of the sacrifices he had 
made to it. Shortly s His Majesty was pleased to admit him of 
his Privy Council. Upon the last change of administration (Nov. 1830), 
when a new ministry was formed by a coalition of individuals of all the 
different parties in the State, but under the influence of Lord Grey, a 
subordinate place in the Board of Control was the reward of his long 
life of merit and exclusion. The difficulty of distributing office among 
so many expectants, must be the consolation to his friends, for this 
apparently inadequate station for one so eminent, and who had lost so 
much by his adherence to party. To those who are not in the secret, it 
must be matter at least of surprise, that neither parliamentary ience, 
nor a well-earned reputation, nor long-tried devotion, nor the habits of 
business, were so much in request as to find their way into any 
but a comparatively insignificant place at a board, at the head of 
which Sir James Mackintosh, rather than abandon his y, had, in 
other times, declined to preside. Such is the caprice of fortune, or the 
wantonness of power, in the distribution of favours! There is a certain 
of merit which is more convenient for reward than the highest. 

made his horse a consul, to show the absoluteness of his authority. 

Perhaps it is something of the same feeling which occasionally actuates 
princes and ministers in the honours they bestow. Those who can have 
no other claim to success than the pure, independent will of their patrons, 
are more striking examples of power, and are bound to them by a grati- 
tude unqualified by any sions. Assuredly, those who knew the 
history of Sir James Mackintosh, and were conscious of his extraordinary 
acquirements, were as much surprised as Mr. Canning had been, to find 
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that he was not placed in that cabinet, which he was so well fitted to 
inform by his wisdom, and to moderate by his counsels.’——Memoirs 
Se, ii. 290. 

There are two assertions in the preceding extract which it 
is of importance to netice. One is, Sir James’s ‘habits of 
business;’ and the other that it was the office of President of 
the Board of Control which he had declined. 

With respect to the first, there is repeated evidence even in 
these volumes, that Sir James Mackintosh was irregular to an 
extreme degree in attending to business ;—nay that even in the 
case of his own estate in Scotland, his agents could obtain no 
answer whatever from him to their letters, and consequently 
threw up their charge. But the testimony of the Reverend 
Sydney Smith, the intimate friend of Sir James, printed towards 
the end of Vol. 2nd, is conclusive. In the letter to the editor, 
Sir James’s son, he says :— 

‘ Curran, the Master of the Rolls, said to Mr. Grattan, “ You would be 
the greatest man of your age, Grattan, if you would buy a few yards of 
red tape, and tie up your bills and papers.” This was the fault or the 
misfortune of your excellent father ; he never knew the use of red tape, 
and was utterly unfit for the common business of life.’—Memoirs Sec. 
ii. 300. 

With respect to the second, that Sir James had declined to 
preside over the Board of Control, there is nota word about it in 
the account given in these volumes of the negociation of the 
Tories with Sir James; and it has been chatiallinted. since the 
publication of the ‘ Memoirs,’ by one of the principal organs of 
that party. However, making the supposition that it is a correct 
assertion, there does certainly appear to have been somewhat 
hard measure dealt out to Sir James, by his very good friends 
the Whig Aristocracy. For although according to the estimate 
formed of Sir James in this Article, he may appear to have been 
amply rewarded, be it remembered that this was not the estimate 
professed to be formed of him by the Whigs, with whom he was, 
to -borrow the language made use of by Lord Abinger in the 
letter from which an extract has been given above, ‘a consum- 
mate master of metaphysics and moral philosophy, a profound 
historian, and an accomplished orator.” If a very subordinate 
oftice was all the reward they thought fit to bestow, after a life 
of service (such as it was), upon the Corypheeus of their tribe, it 

roves in what estimation these erudite persons held the high 
intellectual qualities enumerated above by Mr. Scarlett, and 
shows that it was a better recommendation to high employment 
under a Whig administration to be a ‘ relation of Lord Grey’s or 
a tool of Lord Brougham’s,’ than to be ‘ a consummate master of 
VOL. xx111.— Westminster Review. 26 
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metaphysics and moral philosophy, a profound historian, and an 
accomplished orator.’ However the Rev. Sydney Smith seems 
to think (see his honest and luminous letter to the editor, 
vol. ii. p. 498.) that it was not so much the possession of 
these qualities, as the want of certain other qualities that 
assist the advancement of some men, that hindered his promo- 
tion. He says that if Sir James 


‘had been arrogant and grasping; if he had been faithless and 
false ; if he had been always eager to strangle infant genius in its cradle ; 
always ready to betray and to blacken those with whom he sat at meat ; 
he would have passed many men, who, in the course of his long life, 
have passed him.’—Memoirs &c. ii. 593. 


The following are the observations of the editor, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, on the same subject.— 


© The office assigned to Sir James, in the distribution of the duties of the 
members of the new administration, was that of a Commissioner for the 
Affairs of India—the very same which, eighteen years previously, he had 
refused. This fact, coupled with a recollection of all that had intervened, 
of 2 consistent course of brilliant service, does not, in one point of view, 
hold out an encouraging example of the relation usually observed between 
personal merit and political rank. Nor are the grounds for the exercise 
of its non-observance here, such as the present writer at least can be 
expected to view with complacency. Impaired health and inexperience 
in office must be admitted to be circumstances in a high degree dis- 
qualifying for very active official duties ; but such reasons would have 
come with more grace from persons, in whose service the first had not so 
much suffered, nor the last, through a sense of devoted fidelity, [been] deli- 
berately incurred. Otherwise, if he had listened to Mr. Perceval’s over- 
tures when they were made, he might very probably have been, by this 
time, armed with what appears in Lord Grey’s opinion to have been, 
after the choicest mediocrity of his own party was culled, an irresistible 
claim upon a seat in the Whig cabinet, by having been a member of 
every government, from that which succeeded Mr. Perceval’s to his 
Lordship’s own. Any comparison of Sir James’s pretensions with that 
of all but three or four of the body who formed the Cabinet on this 
occasion, would now of course be merely painful. Nor was the disap- 
pointment he felt, on not finding himself included in it, pea oe 
enough to provoke it;—it partook more of the nature of the slight moral 
shock which ingenuous natures receive on the discovery of confidence 
misplaced in individuals. At the close of a long life spent amongst them, 
he must have known that at such moments, those of ‘The Order’ who 
are also supporters of the liberties of the people, are too much occupied 
in revenging their unnatural position on the coffers of the crown to 
attend to the claims of unobtrusive merit ; and that, as to what is below, 
he was not of the parasitical vegetation, which is the only thing that 
* rises to the full growth of its ambition under the shadowing branches 
of the Whig aristocracy, and that superseding influence of birth and 
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connections, which had contributed to keep even such men as Burke and 
Sheridan out of the cabinet.”—Memoirs Sc. ii. 477. 


These remarks are of value, as exhibiting the impression made 
by the conduct of the Whig aristocracy on those of their own 
party who do not strictly belong to ‘The Order.’ They show, 
in connection with many other such signs, to the Whig party, 
(which means a few Whig peers and their connections), that they 
can no longer calculate on having the lion’s share of the work 
done by those to whom the jackall’s share of the spoil is thrown; 
and that what talent they might once boast of holding at their 
disposal, is fast gravitating to the one or the other side of 
them. 

In truth Sir James, from his style of speaking, was by no 
means a very efficient member of his party in parliament; and 
if he had been ever so efficient, that would not have compen- 
sated, in the eyes of his leaders, for the want of ‘ birth and con- 
nections ;” the only case in which their High Mightinesses the 
Whig magnates would permit ‘a sloveniy, unhandsome corse’ 
to come 


* Between the wind and their nobility,’ 


being that of their Chancellor, in which instance the force of 
old ‘use and wont’ wes so strong, that they could not escape 
the annoyance of having the unsavoury incumbrance deposited 
amongst them. 

Sir James Mackintosh was first member for the county of 
Nairn, afterwards for the borough of Knaresborough. In 1818, 
he was appointed to the Professorship of Law and General 
Politics in the College instituted for the education of the civil 
servants of the East-India Company at Haileybury. When the 
Whigs came into office in 1830, he was, as before remarked, 
— a Commissioner for the affairs of India. He died on 
the 30th of May, 1832. 

The editor seems to have revived the old custom, of printing 
a collection of ‘ testimonia clarorum virorum.’ There are letters 
from Sir James Scarlett, Mr. Jeffrey, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Dr. Chalmers, and others. That of Sydney Smith, is a curiosity 
in biography. 
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Art. XII.—An Act to apply a Sum of Money-out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and the Surplus of Grants, to the Service of the Year 1835 ; 
and to appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia. 
ment. 10 Sept. 1835. 


FOR many a year, there has not been so much discussion 

or breaking up of constitutional questions, as during the 
late Session. Among them the question of the Appropriation 
Act, that last barrier as it was supposed against the enemy, 
whether Minister, Peer, or Monarch, is not the least conspi- 
cuous. But it is remarkable that the representatives of the 
people, with scarcely an exception, seem to have had an ex- 
tremely vague, indeed for all practical purposes, no knowledge of 
the matter. The warfare of the Session was carried on, with an 
impression on the part of many, that come what might, -the 
Appropriation Act would serve them in the last extremity; but 
when that arrived, to the surprise of all, it was no longer a 
weapon at their command. It was very aptly said by one 
nobleman, in the course of a debate, that institutions must in 
future be tried by their practical results, and not by the fictitious 
advantages that had been ascribed to them by the so-called 
theory of the Constitution ; and the truth holds with the 
Appropriation Act, as with every other constitutional power. 
It is worth while therefore, and in order that in time to come 
the people may not be relying upon a defence which shall fail 
them at their need, to consider what the nature of the Appro- 
priation Act is. 

In itself, and so far as the Act is an Act of Appropriation, it 
is no matter of grant, but rather of restriction. The denial 
of it, therefore, instead of operating as a check upon the go- 
vernment, would be more like the reverse; it would be the 
removal of an accustomed check. It was of old time—in the 
time of the Stuarts—the practice of the Legislature to grant 
the Supplies without any specific appropriation ; and the Fxe- 
cutive of that day of course applie hem to such purposes 
as it preferred—and left those branches of the service which did 
not enjoy its favour to be taken care of as they might. In the 
reign of Charles the Second, the House of Commons sometimes 
went so far as to appropriate large sums to particular branches 
of the service ; but the practice of parliaments was not uniform 
in this particular. At the Revolution however, a new era 
commenced ; and the parliament has ever since specifically 
appropriated the particular supplies to their particular purpose, 
stating them with a remarkable regard to minuteness. This 
appropriation, it is true, has not always been adhered to. A good 
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deal of dependence has sometimes been placed by bold or irre- 
sponsible ministers upon obsequious and corrupt parliaments ; 
and sometimes the exigency of the public service has required 
a deviation. The principal, indeed the sole virtue, then, of the 
Appropriation Act, depends on the efficiency of it as a check 
upon the Executive in the application of the public revenue. 
For this purpose it recounts all the votes of the House of Com- 
mons in terms, and at the conclusion of the statement contains 
a clause forbidding the application of the funds to any other 
purposes than such as have been enumerated. 

ut the Appropriation Act has usually another character be- 
sides. It is also a grant of the balance of the supply which has 
not been granted in previous Money Acts of the same Session. 
This balance is sometimes one amount and sometimes another ; 
it may be two, it may be five millions, or indeed any other sum 
large or small. The virtue of the Appropriation Act tay resides 


in the amount of the supply still left at the command of the House 
of Commons ; for it is a mistake to suppose, as has been some- 
times done, that the moment the money has been voted by the 
House of Commons, it has passed out of its control. This is not 
the whole truth. No Money Act, any more than any other Act, is 


complete until it has received the assent of the Crown, after 
having passed through both Houses of Parliament. The mis- 
take has probably arisen from the terms of the Money Acts. In 
the course of the Session, various Money Acts are passed, grant- 
ing to the use of the Executive the balance in the hands of the 
Exchequer, the monies remaining to be received on account of 
the revenue of the last year, and also the power of raising 
sundry sums (amounting to millions) by means of Exchequer 
Bills, on the credit of the revenue of the current and following 
year. In these Acts, there is commonly the provision, that 
the Treasury may issue and apply from time to time all such 
sums of money as shall be raised by Exchequer Bills or other- 
wise in pursuance of the said Acts, to such services as shall 
then have been voted by the Commons. So that to the 
extent of such sums, the vote of the House of Commons 
becomes an authority to the Treasury to apply the money. 
But this of course does not apply to that part of the Supply— 
the balance—which is not granted till the Appropriation Act 
has been passed. To the extent of this balance the House of 
Commons retains the boasted power over the Supplies; 
and it is a point deserving of consideration, whether, at 
least to the extent of all the foregone grants which have not 
been applied by the Treasury at the.passing of the Appropria- 
tion Act, it may not exercise a control, by so specifying the 
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appropriation, that the services which for the purpose of control 
it is desirable the Commons should maintain their power over, 
should be excluded from the appropriation. There is no doubt 
that the Commons have this power. But it may by foresight 
be carried still further, and the clause in former Acts, which is 
now absolute and irreversible, might be qualified as follows. 
It might be provided, that the Treasury may apply the monies 
so granted, to or services voted by the House of Commons, 
except so far as the same may be restrained by any Act of 
Parliament to be passed in the course of that Session. This 
is necessary, as it is a Law of Parliament, that no Act can 
be altered in the same Session, without a provision to that 
effect contained in the Act to be altered. By these expedi- 
ents, the House might retain its power over the Supplies, 
and yet proceed to vote them pari passu with other business ; 
which is a matter of some importance. The Members of 
the House of Commons, would be little disposed to stay in 
town, with wearied faculties, at the close of a long Session, to 
vote the public money ; and the care of this important matter 
would be left to those who might have other than public 
interests to serve. Besides, until how much the Executive will 
require for its purposes is ascertained, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot offer his Budget. It is therefore necessary, 
on all + oll considerations, that the House of Commons should 
have the power of proceeding to vote the Supplies, retaining 
control over them till the end of the Session. And this it has 
been shown it may accomplish, First, by qualifying the permis- 
sion granted to the Treasury; and Secondly, by leaving a large 
balance to be granted by the Appropriation Act. 

It isa matter deserving of notice, that this class of Acts, 
the Money Acts, are not printed and distributed among Mem- 
bers, as other Bills are, pending their progress through the 
House; and to this cause may be referred the extraordinary 
ignorance on so highly important a subject, which has already 
been alluded to. [f an Amendment were to be moved 
on this point, it would probably lead the House to a considera- 
tion of the extremely inartificial style and structure of the 
Appropriation Act. The virtue of the first part—the grant of 
the balance of the Supply—has been shown. The second part is 
of like value—namely, the specific appropriation of the votes ; 
but the third and last part, which describes and regulates the 
half-pay and other payments, is peculiarly out of place. It is 
matter of regulation, and ought to find its way into another Act 
devoted to its use. The Appropriation part too might be 
exhibited in a different manner, It is at present very obscure, 
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It should be printed as it is in the Votes. This is indispensable 
for the purpose of making the important subject of this division 
of the Act shine out if possible, so that its character may 
be at once apparent, and the details at the same time instantly 
accessible. 





Art. XIII.—1. Works of Peter Porcupine. 12 vols. 8vo. 1801. 
2. Cobbett’s Weekly Register. 88 vols, 8vo. 1801—1835., 


ME- COBBETT was undoubtedly one of the remarkable 

men of the age. He possessed extraordinary mental as 
well as physical energy, and if genius mainly consists, as Sir 
Walter Goat said it did, in the power of sustained intellectual 
exertion, he displayed no small portion of that endowment. 
With regular education he would have made an overpowering 
lawyer, for he was a man of precedent rather than of principle, 
and aided by a more auspicious introduction into life would 
have been a redoutable Attorney General, outdoing Law or 
Gibbs in devotion to our Lord the King. He had other qualifi- 
cations for the bar. He could disport himself on both sides, 
and be alike redolent of eloquence and abuse whether for 
plaintiff or defendant. With him every public discussion was 
a case,—a brief,—on which he had been retained, and on which 
with all his heart, and all his mind, and all his strength, he 
poured forth whatever suited his immediate purpose. His 
mind was altogether a lawyer’s mind. He was no generalizer 
of facts;—he had read Swift, studied grammar and composi- 
tion, and become an expert literary gladiator, but he was 
incapable of much intellectual combination. Set before him his 
man, and if need be he would destroy him, without regard to the 
relation in which he stood to other men, or even to himself. 
Give him a single truth to illustrate, and he would do it with 
matchless force; but he would never seek its bearings on other 
truths. He fought individually, not collectively ; his object was 
to smite the foe before him, not to disseminate political know- 
ledge, or nicely distribute moral or political justice. 

‘he great men who aspire to the suffrages of the public are of 
divers kinds. There are the morally great—those who by their 
private virtues offer exalted standards of excellence ; and con- 
sidering that the happiness of the vast majority must always be 
made up of the small rather than the great things of life, 
fine examples of this description are entitled to the first 
place in estimation. Your public men make a louder 
report, they are placed on a more dazzling eminence, but they 
as frequently bequeath evil as good to their fellow-creatures, 
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Warriors and statesmen who engross the historic page, have 

enerally been only destroyers and oppressors. Their aims 
a not been their country’s, nor truth’s, but the indul- 
gence of a truculent and plundering ambition. They have not 
been the petty swindlers, but the great deceivers of mankind, 
who by force and fraud sought to prey upon their race; and the 
incense offered to their memories has been the most mischievous 
of idolatries. Exceptions exist in those, who without selfish 
ends, and in defiance even of the misconstruction of contem- 

oraries, have steadily laid the foundation of great social 
improvements. 

Besides these, is another class who figure on the public 
stage, that claim a more specific description. These are the 
clever men, the men of tact, who careless of the tendency of 
their actions seek only popular distinction. All they seek is 
notoriety, pour faire parler de soi; moral distinction they have 
none, their life is in the people’s breath, and provided the shout 
be raised, it is indifferent to them from what throats it pro- 
ceeds. 

Of this last denomination was William Cobbett; he was of the 
class of clever rather than of great men. He was not great; 
because his ends were not the great and the good perseveringly 
pursued. He was covetous of admiration, he was more greedy 
of praise than of profit, but he was indifferent whether it was 
the praise of the multitude or of the enlightened. Extraordinary 
talent and dexterity generally,—though occasionally no one 
showed a greater want of prudence,—were the prominent points 
of his character. He had little depth, no comprehension, 
science, or invention. What he most abhorred was co-partner- 
ship. Rather than share in common, he would abandon any 
principle, repudiate any friend or party. His ambition was to 
move alone; and there might be policy as well as vanity in this, 
for Cobbett was strong singly rather than associated. His popu- 
larity consisted in eccentricity, rather than relative superiority 
to other men in judgment and eloquence. Hence he preferred 
giving a lecture, to mingling in debate ; and would rather issue 
his bulletins from Botley or Barn Eims, than battle at the hus- 
tings or the Crown and Anchor. It is not meant that he had 
no talent for active life; his abilities even here were above the 
average, but not remarkably so; and his indifferent success in 
the House of Commons attests the assertion. 

It was the manner rather than the matter of his writings that 
constituted their attraction, He promulgated no new truths, 
made no great discoveries. But his lucid style, logical arrange- 
ment, graphic stories, jocularity, heartiness of abuse, and above 
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all, the semblance of honesty, exactness, and independence, 
fascinated his readers. He had also infinite variety. Mannerists 
soon become tiresome, and those whe address themselves only 
to one faculty or sentiment can only command a narrow circle. 
Prose or verse, dialogue or narrative, tragedy or comedy, were 
all weapons from the literary armoury which Cobbett wielded 
with dexterity. Occasionally he appealed to the reason with 
extraordinary force; but this was a limited field to the author 
of the Political Register, for being very slightly acquainted with 
the science of Political Philosophy, he committed fundamental 
mistakes which deprived him of authority except among the 
less instructed. What he addressed most successfully, were the 
prejudices and passions of men; their pride, vanity, selfishness, 
and hatred. 

What is meant by the spirit of the age, that is to say 
the form and pressure of the times, was either above the com- 
angen or uncongenial to the nature of Mr. Cobbett. He 
ived in the world without catching its new and energetic im- 
pulses. All the changes he apprehended, revolved within the 
narrow circle of preceding changes. The philosophy of society 
and human nature, he had studied only in the misanthropic pages 
of the Dean of St. Patrick ;—that of law and government, in 
those of Mr. Justice Blackstone. Equality of rights and enjoy- 
ments, in place of prescription and privilege, he did not recog- 
nize. His hopelessness of social progression is manifest from his 
humiliating anticipations of the status of the working orders. 
Toil and trouble were to be their inevitable lot, and the satisfaction 
of their physical wants their only recompense. They were born 
beasts of burthen, and such they would remain, and all they 
could hope for was an ample supply of provender,—of ‘bacon, 
bread, and beer.’ These no doubt are excellent ; but it is cer- 
tain that even subsistence cannot be guaranteed to them without 
an acquaintance with the principles on which it depends, and 
which science alone can demonstrate, though of that science 
Cobbett seldom lost an opportunity to express his scorn and 
detestation. 

It is vain, however, to scan Cobbett’s aga gent which 
was more evanescent than the rainbow. He was a man of 
passions, not of principles. What he did, he did for his own 
pleasure only. His habits of order, temperance, perseverance, 
and untiring industry, were all rendered unproductive of great 
results, through excess of self-dependence, tyrannical self-will, 
impatience of contradiction, vanity, and egotism. 

Although he cannot be ranked among the great men of 
the earth, yet the space he so long filled gives interest to his 
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personal history. Moreover his life is exempt from the insipidity 
of merely literary biography, and is highly instructive ; exhibit- 
ing in powerful action some of the chief excellencies, as well as 
defects, of the human character. 

It is a curious circumstance, and ought to lessen our con- 
fidence in facts of greater moment, that there exists a discrepancy 
of some years in the age assigned to Mr, Cobbett at the time of his 
decease. According to his own account, he was born March 6th, 
1766; according to the account of his sons, founded on his bap- 
tismal register, he was born in 1762. The latter may be suspected 
to be the better authority, though the difference is more re- 
markable than important. When persons of great promise are 
prematurely cut off, it is usual to speculate on the great ne 
re Ag have done if they had lived; but this is inapplicable 
to Mr. Cobbett, since either on the supposition that he was 
sixty-nine or seventy-three years of age, he had survived the 
period of adventure, or of any great moral or intellectual 
vicissitudes of character. . 

His father was a land-measurer and renter of land at Farn- 
ham. He therefore by birth belonged to the class of yeomen 
rather than of agricultural labourers, among whom he was some- 
times fond of ranking himself. The education of intellectual 
men is always an interesting history. Cobbett appears to have 
practised at a dame’s school in his native village; but accord- 
ing to his representation, she could not succeed in teaching him 
his letters. In the winter evenings his father taught him and 
his brothers to read and write, and gave them a tolerable know- 
ledge of arithmetic. Grammar the old man did not understand ; 
he made them, however, get the rules by heart,—which, by the 
way, isas much as most teachers do for their pupils;—but being 
ignorant of the principles, he did not improve them much by his 
instructions. ‘The religion of the family was that of the Church 
of England; and notwithstanding the clashing evidences in 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings, it would appear that, upon the whole, 
he thought favourably of the Establishment. 

The youth of Cobbett was not unaccompanied with circum- 
stances favourable to his future progress. He had the example 
of virtuous parents, who did their duty to their children. Though 
they were doomed to the labours of husbandry, these might 
possibly be as conducive to intellectual developement, as so 
many years spent in the acquisition of the learned languages. 
Having learned to read, write, and cipher, the foundation was 
laid for indefinite acquirements, and the rest depended on 
inclination and ability. 

Cobbett’s early years appears to have been unstained by 
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excess of any kind. He neither loved madly like Burns, culti- 
vated philosophy enthusiastically like Franklin, nor was a 
religious controversialist like Dr. Priestley; but he was pre- 
eminent for industry. His father boasted that he and his 
brothers, none of whom was fifteen, could do as much work as 
any three men in Farnham. The diversities in the subsequent 
history of these young men, is not reconcileable with Mr. Owen’s 
theory of the omnipotent influence of similar circumstances 
and education. William was the most adventurous; in his 
twentieth year he narrowly escaped devotion to the perilous and 
toilsome life of a sailor. Dissatisfied with the country, he 
became clerk to an attorney, from the monotony and secluded 
drudgery of which employment he escaped by enlisting for a 
soldier. He was eight years in the army, and in that period 
passed through every rank from that of private up to sergeant- 
major. His military conduct appears to have been highly merito- 
rious, and to have displayed uncommon ability and Pape mg 
He also availed himself of the leisure a soldier’s life affords, to 


perfect his knowledge of grammar, and store his mind with 
useful information. 
There is one event connected with Cobbett’s military adven- 


tures, too remarkable to be unnoticed ;—the affair of the Court- 
Martial. It is very little known, and has been generally 
passed over in the Memoirs and Notices that have appeared 
respecting him, though it is one of the most singular incidents 
in his career. As the documents respecting it are before the 
writer, and as it may serve to account for the apparent neglect 
of Cobbett in high quarters some years subsequently, it will be 
excusable to enter into it with some minuteness. 

Cobbett’s discharge from the army was granted on his own 
earnest soticitation. No sooner was he liberated from all appre- 
hension of his superior officers, than he accused three of them 
of fraudulent practices committed while the regiment lay in 
America. The substance of the charges exhibited against 
the accused, related to frauds in the mustering, clothing, and 
provisions of the men; the whole of the charges amounted to 
seventeen. These charges having been laid before the Secreta 
at War, a warrant was issued to the Judge Advocate General, 
Sir C. Gould, to assemble a General Court-Martial. 

A printed account of the proceedings on this occasion was 
published ; it contains the correspondence between Mr. Cobbett 
and the Judge Advocate ; between the Judge Advocate and the 
accused ; and a memorandum of the proceedings of the court. 
The first letter addressed to Cobbett by the Judge Advocate, is 
dated Feb, 23rd, 1792: it.informs him that the Court will 
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assemble at Portsmouth or Hilsea barracks. In answer to this 
letter, Cobbett objects to the court being holden either at 
Portsmouth or Hilsea ; he says, there, the accused will have 
formed connexions, the witnesses will be completely in their 
power, and it is only in London that he can give his evidence 
without fear. The defendants strongly objected to the expense 
and inconvenience which would be incurred by the court coe 
held at such a distance from the regiment, and, of course, the 
witnesses on both sides; nevertheless, at the earnest request of 
Cobbett, it was determined that the court should be held in London. 
With this arrangement Cobbett is perfectly satisfied; in his 
letter to Sir Charles Gould, 11th of March, he says, ‘I am now 
on a fair footing, and have a full assurance that the cause I 
espouse will meet a decision founded in justice.’ He then gives a 
list of the regimental books, papers, muster-rolls, &c. with which 
it will be necessary he cael be furnished ; and concludes with 


saying, ‘If my accusation is without foundation, the authors of 
cruelty have not yet devised the tortures I ought to endure. 
Hell itself, as painted by the most fiery bigot, would be too 
mild a punishment for me.’ 


Every step having been taken preparatory to the trial, in a 


letter dated 17th February the Judge Advocate informs Cobbett 
that the court will assemble on Saturday the 24th instant; and he 
likewise informs him, that Margas, whom Cobbett had expressed 
an anxious wish should attend, would be present on the trial. 
Cobbett in his answer, dated the 19th, and which is the last 
letter he wrote, expresses his sorrow at the trouble he has given 
to Sir C. Gould, seems perfectly satisfied with every previous 
arrangement, gives a list of fifty-two witnesses whom he wishes 
to be summoned; he concludes with informing Sir Charles, 
that ‘a private concern’ obliged him to go into the country, 
part he should return about Friday, the day preceding the 
trial. 

The Court assembled on Saturday. The witnesses and defend- 
ants were all in attendance at the appointed time. Nothing was 
wanting but the prosecutor. After waiting more than an hour in 
anxious expectation that he would make his appearance, a mes- 
senger was despatched to his wonted lodgings; when it was found 
he had suddenly left them on the Wednesday evening, two days 
before the trial, and had not since been fess of, nor was it 
known where he resided. The astonishment of the Court at 
this unexpected intelligence, may be better imagined than 
described. The Judge Advocate forbore to swear in the mem- 
bers, and requested their attendance on the Tuesday following, 
thinking it advisable that the trial should be deferred till that 
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time, that further inquiries might be made after the absentee, and 
that he might havean opportunity to make his appearance. 

On Tuesday the Court assembled again. The Judge Advo- 
cate then stated, that he had caused diligent inquiry to be made 
after the prosecutor, who had pledged himeelf to make good 
the charges against the accused, but without success. He had 
likewise addressed a note to Captain Lane, who he understood 
sometimes called on Cobbett; and the Captain had returned 
for answer, that ‘neither he, nor his servant, knew where 
Cobbett was to be found.’ 

Elizabeth Wools, with whom Cobbett had lodged, and who 
resided at No, 3, Felix Street, Westminster, was then called 
in. She stated that he had lodged with her twelve weeks; 
that he had removed from her lodging on Wednesday morning 
last, that since then she had neither seen nor heard of him, nor 
did she know where he was; that the postman had been 
desired to take charge of his post letters, and have them con- 
veyed for him to some house in Houndsditch ; and she further 
stated, that Cobbett had been visited by three persons only 
while lodging at her house, namely by a Mr. Green, who used 
to bring him pamphlets and books to read, by Captain Lane, 
and a person named Austin, whom she understood to be a ser 

eant. in the 54th regiment. Being asked whether Captain 

ane used to be frequently with Cobbett, she said, not frequently, 
and the last time Captain Lane was there, was on the Monday 
preceding the Wednesday on which Cobbett disappeared. 

No hope could now be entertained that the prosecutor would 
make his appearance. The witnesses having already beenin 
attendance three days, it was determined to put the defendants 
upon their trial. eam the charges were exhibited, and 
it was publicly announced that if any person had anything to 
offer in their support, he would receive all due protection from 
the Court ; but although there were forty witnesses present, sum- 
moned at the request of the prosecutor, not one tendered himself 
for that purpose. The defendants were of course acquitted ; 
and the Court, after expressing its surprise at the extraordinary 
disappearance of the prosecutor, who at once preferred and 
solemnly pledged himself to prove the several charges, pronounced 
them to be totally unfounded, and the accused most honour- 
ably acquitted*. 





* Proceedings of a General Court Martial held at the Horse-Guards, 
on the 24th and 27th of March, 1792, for the trial of Capt. Richard 
Powell, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and Lieutenant John Hall.—London ; 
paws for Samuel Tipper, Leadenhall-street, by William Flint, Old 

ailey. pp. 87. 1809. 
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Measures were then taken to prosecute Cobbett for a con- 
spiracy ; but there being no evidence that he had an accomplice, 
the design by the advice of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
of the day, was abandoned. His reasons for withdrawing himself 
after every opportunity had been yielded, have never been satis- 
factorily explained. Every point was conceded—the place for 
assembling the Court Martial—the exclusion of officers who 
had been on the American station—the production of every 
document—the summoning of every witness—in short every 
thing which could enable him to substantiate his accusation. 
Ministers, could not in this case be swayed by any of those 
motives, which too often sereen public delinquents from 
merited punishment. The accused were not high in office— 
br were only subalterns in the army—men of no estate — 
without parliamentary influence or exalted connections—totally 


unknown in the public offices,—in short, could be of no more 
consequence to government, than Mr, Cobbett. 

Cobbett disappeared on the 20th of March; the trial was to 
take place on the 24th; but before the end of the month he 
arrived in France. The six months he spent in that country, 
he says, were the happiest he ever spent in his life, He left 


rance in the beginning of September, and landed at New 
York in the October following. Shortly after his arrival in 
America, by means of a letter of introduction which he had 
obtained from the American Ambassador at the Hague, he 
applied to Mr. Jefferson, then samy oy State, for employ- 
ment under the American government. r. Jefferson expressed 
an earnest wish to serve him, and concluded his answer in the 
following handsome manner ;—‘ Public offices in our government 
are so few, and of so little value, as to offer no resource to 
talent. When you shall have been here some small time, you 
will be able to judge in what way you can set out with the best 
prospect of success, and if I can serve you in it, I shall be very 
ready to do it.’ 

Cobbett’s next measure for obtaining a livelihood was teach. 
ing the French and English language. In many respects he 
was well qualified for a schoolmaster; and from his previous 
studies, it appears to have been the object of his ambition, He 
had by a laudable application, acquired a thorough knowledge 
of grammar; he was an excellent = and his residence 
in France had perfected him in the knowledge of its language. 
His success, however, was by no means flattering; and he was 
shortly under the necessity of having recourse to other means 
for the enhancement of his income. 

In ‘the month of July 1794, Dr. Priestley landed at New 
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York. The cause of his emigration is well known. His house, 
library, and valuable philosophical apparatus, had been 
destroyed by a misguided mob. His personal safety was placed 
in the greatest jeopardy. He was frequently obliged to appear 
in disguise, and travel under a fictitious name. Scarcely any 
person dared to receive him into his house ; and almost ever 

pulpit was shut against him. Many of his servants left their 
situations, froma dread of becoming objects of popular indigna- 
tion; and his eldest son, who was advantageously settled in 
business at Manchester, was thrown out of the firm to which 
he belonged, from the same cause. Many times was he burnt 
in effig} along with Thomas Paine; and numberless insulting 
and threatening letters were constantly pouring in upon him 
from all parts of the kingdom. From such a storm of persecu- 
tion it is not surprising 4 should seek refuge on the other side 


the Atlantic. On his arrival at New York, he was justly con- 
sidered a persecuted individual, and welcomed with congratu- 
latory addresses from various societies in that city. It was 
these addresses which seemingly roused the envious ire of Cob- 
bett, and drew forth his maiden-essay as an author. The title 
which Cobbett intended to give to his pamphlet was, ‘The 


Tartuffe detected, or Observations on Priestley’s Emigration ;’ 
but unable to find a publisher who agreed with him that Dr. 
Priestley was the ‘ Tartuffe detected,’ that part of the title was 
pene 9 

n another pamphlet Cobbett fell upon Callender, the author 
of the ‘ Political Progress of Britain,’ who had just arrived in 
America; and Mr. Jefferson said, ‘that the work contained 
the most astonishing concentration of abuse he had ever 
heard of.’ Cobbett’s remarks on the author, may at least 
amuse.— 


‘ Let me then ask, what cou!d induce him to come a’ the wa’ from 
Edinburgh to Philadelphia, to make an attack upon poor old England. 
And, if this be satisfactorily accounted for, on the principle of domestic 
philosophy which teaches us, that froth and scum stopped in at one place 
will break out at another, still I must be permitted to ask, what could 
induce him to imagine that the citizens of the United States were in any 
manner whatever interested in the affair. What was bis adventure in 
Scotland, and his “narrow escape,” to us, who live on this side the 
Atlantic? What do we care whether his associates Ridgway and 
Symons, are still in Newgate, or whether they have been translated to 
Surgeons’ Hall? Is it anything to us, whether he prefers George to 
Charley, or Charley to George, any more than whether he used to eat 
his burgoo with his fingers, or with a horn spoon? What are his debts 
and his misery to us? Just as if we cared whether his posteriors were 
covered with a pair of breeches or kelt, or whether he was literally sane 
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culotte. In Great Britain, indeed, his barking might answer some 
purpose ; there he was near the object of his fury, but here he is like a 
cur howling at the moon.’ 

Tt would be useless to analyse the early political effusions of 
Cobbett. They are all sufficiently abusive, written with spirit 
and acuteness, and no inconsiderable portion of humour. It is 
evident from the ‘ Kick for a Bite,’ published in 1795, and other 
pamphlets, that he was now no novice at his trade. He had 
evidently read much, was completely master of the rules of 
composition, and a critic of no ordinary dimensions. Besides, 
he was an adept at the more mechanical part of authorship. 
When he brought out the ‘ Bone to Gnaw,’ he inserted in the 
Aurora newspaper, under the signature of ‘ A Correspondent, 
a feigned attempt to controvert the opinions in his own publi- 
cation. For this ‘ puff indirect,’ Cobbett justifies himself by 
appealing to precedent, citing for examples the names of Pope, 
Phillips, and Addison. : 

The nom de guerre under which Cobbett put forth his dia- 
tribes, was‘ Peter Porcupine ;’ for though he had been some years 
at Philadelphia, he continued, owing probably to his abrupt 
withdrawal from England, to conceal his real name from the 
public. The bold anti-republican sentiments he published, had 
rendered the name of Peter Porcupine sufficiently notorious 
and odious in America; but William Cobbett was still a 
name unknown asa writer. An incorrect version of his previous 
history having appeared, he was induced to publish his own 
account of the ‘ Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine” He 
brings his narrative down to the year 1796, calling it a ‘full and 
fair account of himself; but that it is neither very full nor fair 
is clear, because he never once alludes to the memorable Court 
Martial, the most singular event in his life. 

He begins his history with saying,—‘ To be descended from 
an illustrious family certainly reflects honour on any man, in 
spite of the sans culotte principle of the present day.’ His 
grandfather, he says, was 

‘ No philosopher. Indeed he was not. He never made a lightning- 
rod, nor bottled up a single quart of sunshine, in the whole course of 
his life. He was no almanack-maker, nor chimney-doctor, nor soap- 
bviler, nor ambassador, nor printer’s devil ; neither was he a Deist ; and 
all his children were born in wedlock.’ 

In all this, Cobbett meant it to be understood, he was 
not in anything like Dr. Franklin, whom he abuses for being 
a soap-boiler, and whom he attempts to ridicule under the 
appellation of ‘Old Lightning-Rod.’ Cobbett was always 
an adept at nicknames. Kosciusko, the Polish hero, was 
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‘a scoundrel, a vile insurgent chief;’ Washington, ‘ a 
notorious rebel and iraitor; La Fayette, ‘ a citizen miscreant, 
whose liberation from the dungeon of Olmutz he sorely laments.’ 
Montesquieu is a ‘silly fellow’ for asserting that virtue is the 
basis of republican government; Jefferson is ‘a malicious philo- 
sopher,’ and Dr. Price ‘ the pious old apostle of discord.’ Upon 
Thomas Paine he discharged the full vials of his wrath,as every- 
thing base and infamous; he is ‘a rebel’ and the ‘ father of 
lies,’ a blasphemous wretch, a ragamuffin, a fellow who had 
fled from thief-catchers in England, and who delighted in 
plunder, proscription, and massacre. But those who are 
desirous of so arming themselves, may themselves cull the 
flowers of vituperation from the writings of Mr. Cobbett. 

About the same time he published a life of Paine, It 
is replete with abuse and mis-statements. Some passages 
are worth extracting, as exhibiting a singular contrast with 
the writer’s subsequent opinions. 

‘He, or some one in his name, has lately written a book, entitled 
the Decline and Fall of the British system of Finance, of which it is 
quite enough to say, that it is of equal merit with the rest of his 
writings. All his predictions have hitherto remained unfulfilled, and 
those contained in the last effort of his malice will share the same fate. 
It is extremely favourable for British bank notes, that he who doubts 
of their validity will not believe in the Bible.’ 

He concludes the history of ‘ Mad Tom,’ as he styles Paine, 
as follows.— 

‘ How Tom gets a living now, or what brothel he inhabits, I know 
not, nor does it much signify to anybody here or anywhere else. He 
has done all the mischief he can do in the world, and whether his 
carcase is to be at last suffered to rot on the earth, or to be dried in the 
air, is of very little consequence. Whenever or wherever he breathes his 
last, he will excite neither sorrow nor compassion; no friendly hand 
will close his eyes, not a groan will be uttered, not a tear will be shed. 
Like Judas he will be remembered by posterity; men will learn to 
express all that is base, malignant, treacherous, unnatural, and blas- 
phemous, by the single monosyllable PAINE.—Porcupine’s Works, vol. 


lv. p- 113, 

The writer little thought he should afterwards become the 
exhumator of Paine, and seek to canonize his bones in the land 
of his birth. 

The writings of Cobbett are almost as voluminous as those 
of Lope de eg, the Spanish poet and novelist, who it is said 


wrote eighteen hundred plays, which with his other compositions 
contained no less than twenty-three millions of lines, and formed 
only a small part of the works he had prepared for the 
press. The character of his writings may generally be known 
VOL, xx111.— Westminster Review. 24 
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from the period of their publication, From 1794 to 1803 he was 
a furious anti-Jacobin, the advocate of despotism, the panegytist 
of Mr. Pitt, and the reviler of all persons and institutions 
favourable to liberty and reform. In the short interval from 
1803 to 1805 he was the adherent of Mr. Fox and the Whigs ; 
sedulously exerting himself in conjunction with Mr. Perry, to 
bring that party into power, and accomplish a moderate reform 
in the representation, From 1805 to 1817 he was a Radical, 
the follower and enthusiastic champion of Sir Francis Burdett. 
In 1818 he became a republican, a blanketteer, a universal- 
suffrage man, and the reviler of all his former principles and 
associates. This completed the cycle of political vacillations ; 
and just before his death he appeared about to retrograde, having 
vouchsafed his support to Sir Robert Peel and the Tories, 

In 1796 he published the Bloody Buoy, the object of which 
was to hold up to execration the pfinciples and authors of 
the French Revolution. The materials of this revolutionary 
searecrow, were compiled from the writings of prieste and 
emigrant loyalists. In its accumulation of horrors it resembled 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs; and perhaps the atrocities that dis- 
graced the French Revolution, were as nearly allied with the 
principles in which that tremendous movement originated, as 
the cruelties of the Papists with the maxims of Christianity. 

He commenced Porcupine’s Gazette, a daily paper, May 
4th, 1797. In his address to the public on this occasion, he 
directs correspondents to pay the postage of their letters, a 
regulation (he says) he is obliged ‘ to adopt to disappoint certain 
democratic blackguards, who, to gratify their impotent malice 
and put me to expense, send me loving epistles full of curses 
and bawdry.’ This paper was a sink of abuse, and contained 
the most furious invectives against the advocates of liberty of 
whatever age or clime. With Franklin Bache, the editor of 
the ‘ Aurora,’ whom Cobbett styles ‘ the miscreant grandson of 
the seditious old Franklin, he was continually at war. The 
sale of Poreupine’s Gazette was very considerable ;: at one time 
the number of subscribers amounted to between two and three 
thousand. 

Owing to an article which appeared in the ‘ Gazette’ relative 
to the King of Spain and his ambassador Don Martinez de 
Yrujo, a prosecution was commenced aguinst him for a libel 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsyivania. The indictment was 
thrown out by the grand jury. Of these proceedings Cobbett 
sent a full account to John Reeves and the ‘ Loyal Soctety’ at the 
Crown and Anchor, and directed them to be used as ‘a panacea 
for the reformists, and the whole gang of liberty-men- in 
England,’ 
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This was only the commencement of his difficulties. Such 
an audacious assailant had never before been seen in America. 
His arrows were shot on all sides; and that the Americans 
should so long suffer a foreigner to attack their institutions 
and the most respected names in their country, is more sur- 

rising than that he should at last fall a victim to their 
indignation. His boldness had at first excited curiosity; and 
while he confined his attacks to the French party, he found 
many supporters even among the Americans themselves. But 
when he began to assail the Federal Government and its 
founders, all parties were disgusted and astonished. 

The first attempt to set bounds to his license, was made by 
the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. In 1797, he issued his 
warrant to bring Cobbett before him. Of the sweeping extent 
of the attacks, an idea may be formed from the Judge's 
warrant, which charged him with publishing false and ma- 
licious libels against Chief Justice Dallas, Jefferson, Munroe, 
Gallatin, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Priestley, the Duke of Bedford 
Fox, Sheridan, Lord Stanhope, Bonaparte, Talleyrand, Richar 
Parker (the mutineer), Napper Tandy, Arthur O'Connor, and a 
great namber more not so well known in the political world. 

n ‘this occasion Cobbett gave surety, himself and two 
others in the sum of four thousand dollars, to keep the peace 
and be of good behaviour. Having shortly after forfeited his 
recognizances, a civil process was issued for the recovery of 
the four thousand dollars, but the execution was suspended. 

A more overwhelming blow remained, and which in_ its 
ultimate effects drove Bobbett from America, and compelled 
him. to take refuge in the country from which eight years before 
he had made such a singular exit. Dr. Rush commenced an 
action against him for slander. Rush was a physician of 
Philadelphia, and in the treatment of his patients, copious 
bleedings, with large doses of calomel or mercurial purges, 
were thé remedies principally employed. During the prevalence 
of the yellow fever in 1797, this mode of treatment was 
very generally adopted, principally on the recommendation 
of Dr. Rush. The Doctor was an ardent ay fap a 
circumstance quite sufficient to draw both upon him and his 
practice the vengeance of Cobbett, who in conjunction with 
one Fenno, conductor of a paper on the same principles as the 
Porcupine Gazette, pelted the Doctor and his followers most 
unmercifully with squibs, epigrams, and every mode of annoy- 
ance which their ingenuity could devise. The most absurd 
stories were invented; Gil Blas was ratsacked for comparisons, 
and évery ridiculous tale that had been related of the profession 
was applied to Dr. Rush, 2u2 
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For some time the Doctor bore this storm with fortitude; but 
dreading the effect of such reiterated attacks upon his character 
and practice, and probably finding a falling-off in the number 
of his patients from being daily accused of poisoning and bleed- 
ing them to death, he at length determined to call in the aid of 
an attorney, to advise the best mode of silencing the tongue 
of his assailant. An action was then instituted against Cobbett 
for slander, but the trial did not take place till December 
1799. It was clear however that things were hastening to a 
crisis, and that it was time to think of making his retreat. The 
Porcupine Gazette had lost its reputation, and the sale had 
dwindled down almost to nothing, There was scarcely an indi- 
vidual in Philadelphia, but would have rejoiced in the death 
of its editor; and every night he expected to be assaulted in 
his house by the enraged republicans. Then, besides the action 
of Doctor Rush, there was the recognizance to the amount of 


four thousand dollars into which he had entered to keep the 
peace, In short his situation at Philadelphia was no longer 
tenable. 

The first step of Mr, Porcupine was to place his person out 
of the reach of violence, On the 8th of December, having 


first sent off his books, furniture, and other valuables, he 
removed privately to New York. He next attempted to allay 
the wrath of his enemies and avert the consequences of the 
prosecution, by announcing his intention to drop the publication 
of his Gazette; but it was too late. He gave notice of his 
intention to discontinue the Gazette on the 11th of December, 
and the trial took place on the 14th, He was found guilty, 
damages 5,000 dollars. 

The joy of the Philadelphians at this victory over the aristo- 
cratic Goliath was extreme. When Judge Shippen closed his 
charge, there was a clapping of hands among the people who 
filled the galleries and area of the Court-house, and when the 
verdict was pronounced their joy knew no bounds, and broke 
out into loud and repeated acclamations. No attempt was 
made on the trial by Cobbett’s counsel to substantiate any of 
the charges against Dr. Rush. Indeed it was admitted by his 
counsel, that all his attacks upon the Doctor were purely 
personal, and absolutely without foundation; and what tended 
still more to increase the unpopularity of the defendant, was 
that it was sworn by one of the witnesses, that Cobbett had 
asserted that his sole reason for attacking the bleeding system 
was because it originated with a republican, This circumstance, 
added to the great respectability of the plaintiff's character,— 
for he was then Treasurer of the Mint, and the intimate friend of 
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Jefferson and Adams, and had formerly been a member of 
Congress and an active partisan in the war of Independence,— 
will prevent any surprise at the amount of the damages. 

After a verdict four days were usually allowed previous to 
entering up the judgment, to give time for the defendant to 
move the court in mitigation of damages. But Cobbett being 
considered a ‘slippery blade,’ especially after his elopement from 
Philadelphia, some apprehensions were felt lest he should leave 
the country and elude the payment of the fine. To prevent this, 
two days after the trial, he was arrested at New York for the 
5,000 dollars. The little property he left behind at Philadelphia 
was seized by a sheriff’s warrant, and sold by public auction to 
pay arrears of rent. The whole amount of the fine was paid by 
a subscription raised among English gentlemen in Canada, and 
the agents of Great Britain in the United States; which served 
to strengthen a suspicion that had long prevailed in America, 
that Cobbett had been in the pay of the English ministry. 

Having narrowly escaped an American jail, he next attempted 
to vent his rage on all the parties.connected with the prosecu- 
tion. For this purpose he published a small work in numbers, 
called the ‘ Rush-Light.’ 1t was filled with abuse and libellous 
anecdotes of every one connected with the trial; of the grand 
jury who found the bill; of the judge, the jury, and the 
counsel on both sides; his own counsel he accused of being 
bribed. Owing to a passage in the first number, reflecting on 
Lieutenant Rush, a Captain Still called upon Cobbett for an 
explanation; but the captain had as little success as Mr. 
Lockhart, and many others who subsequently waited on the 
author of the Register on similar missions. 

In the last number of the ‘ Rush-Light’ was a letter addressed 
to Dr. Priestley; who was then suffering from a severe domestic 
accident, he and his family having narrowly escaped being 
poisoned from some arsenic which by accident had got into the 
meal-chest. This appeared to Cobbett a favourable moment 
for addressing him, not for the purpose of condolence, but for 
reproachin im with his political conduct, and possibly to 
mitigate the sense of his own ills by triumphing in those 
of his opponent. 

The ‘Rush-Light’ was the last work Cobbett published in 
America. Before he brought out the ‘ Rush-Light,” he published 
a short history of the Italian campaign of General Suwarow. 
* Yesterday,’ he says, ‘I finished the history of the Italian 
campaign, today I. am beginning that of Rush and his sup- 
porters. When I contemplate this transition ; when t view 
myself descending from the glorious deeds of the princely 
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Suwarow to record the low tricks of an ignoble herd of Phil- 
adelphians, I remind myself of Swift’s indiscriminating fly, which, 
after sipping the nectar from the rose and carnation, drops down 
and finishes its meal upon an excrement.’ Finding no longer 
either encouragement or safety in America, Cobbett sai 
from New York for England on the Jst of June 1800. 

Eis writings bad attracted the favourable notice of the anti- 
Jacobins in England, with whom he had been in correspondence ; 
and on his arrival in London, he started, under the auspices of 
that party, the ‘Porcupine’ daily paper, But though he is 
understood to have received 3,000 guineas from government 
through the medium of Mr, Windham for the support of this 
journal, it had very indifferent success, chiefly from mismanage- 
ment, the proprietor begrudging the expense necessary to procure 
the ordinary articles of newspaper intelligence, The paper which, 
for these reasons, had greatly declined in sale, received its death 
blow when on the peace of Amiens, as the editor refused to 
illuminate his office, the populace broke his windows, In 
revenge he | no paper next day; and when he was 
again pleased to publish, the public would not buy. He then 


made the paper over to Mr, J. Gifford, under whom and Red- 


head Yorke it expired. He was not more successful in the 
bookselling business, which he also attempted in Pall Mall, 
under the orthodox standard of servility and intolerance, the 
* Bible and Crown,’ 

He was never successful in journalism; the chief reason 
of which appears to have been, that he was more of a com- 
mentator on, than promulgator of, news, intelligence, and 
occurrences. Hence the ‘ Political Register,’ which he estab- 
lished after the abandonment of his newspaper, was the sort 
of work best adapted to his political dissertations. The early 
volumes are replete with the doctrines of ultra-conservatism. 
So fastidious was Cobbett in his loyalty in those days, that he 
styled Charles I. a martyr, and denounced the speech of Rolla 
to the Peruvians, because it made kings the choice of the 
people. He opposed the peace, recommended a war with 
France for the restoration of the Bourbons, and held it to be 
a capital offence in Dumourier that he should have come to 
this country without first obtaining the pardon of his legitimate 
sovereign, In many of his opinions he was the organ of 
the eccentricities of Mr. Windham; defending the slave-trade 
and standing armies, bull-baiting, and prize-fighting. So exalted 
was Cobbett in his aristocracy, that he refused to take cogni- 
zance of the ignoble doings of the middle order, not even ad- 
mitting a notice of the deaths of any of the bourgeoisie into 
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his Register. After lamenting the execution of Governor Wall, 
he concludes a letter addressed to Lord Hawkesbury, by saying, 
‘I cannot let slip this opportunity of reminding your Lordship 
of the rapid progress the people are making in insolence, violence, 
and ferocity.’ He objected to the Addington ministry because 
it ple re chiefly of middle men in lieu of persons of title. So 
strenuous was he in upholding existing usages and institutions, 
that he opposed the introduction of vaccination as an innovation, 
‘There is not. a court in Europe,’ he wrote, ‘to which this 
Register does not go. It circulates widely among the best people 
of this country, of America, and of the East and West Indies.’ 
The sale of the Register was considerable at this period ; 
on the 3lst December 1803, it was 4,000 according to his own 
account (Register, vol, iv. p. 929), ‘I have been told,’ he says, 
‘that the to. when he visited Cuffnell’s in 1804, said the 


moment he entered the house, ‘‘ Where is my friend Cobbett’s 
aper?” This however did not prevent Cobbett in a subsequent 
Rogier, from complaining of the great burthen the maintenance 
of the royal family imposed on the country. 
He was very caustic in his strictures on the Methodists, 
because they opposed the drilling of the Volunteers on Sundays. 


The liberty of the press he contended had done much harm, 
by promoting the growth of sectaries. He spoke contemptuously 
of ‘the blessed art of printing,’ and augured no good from 
exterminating the breed of bull-dogs, The impressment of 
seamen he defended, and thought the papists were wise in not 
allowing the poor the indiscriminate use of the Bible. Sunday- 
schools were an object of reproach, as well as the conversion of 
negroes into saints. ‘ Making scholars of those whose business 
it 1s to delve ;’ soup-shops for feeding those who are too idle 
to work, or too proud to beg; each,’ says he, ‘has its 
partisans.’ These excerpts are enough to illustrate the early 
sentiments of the future champion of democracy. 

Cobbett was a great assailant of established opinions and 
reputations. His contempt for Milton, Shakspeare, and Sir 

alter Scott, are well known. Among the novelties of 
opinion he broached, was the notion that England was as 
populous in the reign of Elizabeth as now; though he never 
condescended to inform his readers, how in the former era 
the people were fed when there was much less land in cultiva- 
tion, nor how they were employed when comparatively there 
was neither commerce nor manufactures, Cobtbett did not 
always care to render a reason for the faith that was in him; 
it was sufficient that he willed it, and no man was more 


eflective in rendering absurdity plausible. Thus a straw-plait, 
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Indian corn, and the locust-tree, were successively advocated 
as the foundation of national prosperity. Growing old, he, like 
old men in general, took a distaste to ‘ garden-stuff;’ and then 
the potatoe was subjected to his anathema as a degrading 
and accursed root. At one time he is found joining Mr. 
Windham in his cry of ‘ perish commerce.’ As a farmer it was 
natural that he should prefer land to trade; but there was no 
sense in its universal interdict. 

After all, the author of the ‘ Register’ was more vacillating 
and inconsistent in his attachment to persons than principles. 
Upon some of the leading. dogmas by which he was 
distinguished, he does not appear to have undergone material 
change of opinion. He was always the consistent assailant of 
the funding system ; and as invariably the opponent of popular 
education. 

There were few individuals in the abuse of whom Cobbett 
was more consistent, than Mr. Malthus; yet at one time, he 
bore testimony to the truth of the principles of that celebrated 
author. Writing to a correspondent (vol. ix. p. 65.) he refers 
him to the ‘ argument grounded upon the principle of population, 
as laid down, and indeed established, by Mr. Malthus. Before 
the rays of this luminous principle, the mists of erroneous or 
hypocritical humanity instantly vanish, and leave the field clear 
for the operations of reason.’ This, however, did not prevent 
him from two years afterwards setting down Malthus as a ‘ hard- 
hearted misanthropic economist.’ 

Cobbett’s coquetry with Sir Francis Burdett, formed ‘an 
amusing episode in his biography. In his early Registers he is 
found exclaiming, ‘ I abhor, loath, hate, and detest Sir Francis 
Burdett.’ In the sixth volume of the Register he retracts his 
former sentiments, and makes an elaborate defence of the 
Baronet’s character. No one could better paint an angel or a 
devil. His loathing and abhorrence of the Baronet revived in 
his later years, and Cobbett boasted that by the perseverin 
malignity of his pen, he would drive Sir Francis to suicide oe | 
ignominious burial on the highway. There is no occasion to 
advert to private transactions, to account for this shifting of 
personal predilections. Cobbett’s sentiments -vere always’ ir 
the ‘ transition state ;’ it follows that no one could agree with 
him longer, than while he passed them in rushing from one 
extreme of opinion to another. Besides this, the nature of the 
man was strongly opposed to friendship. Favours he despised 
or undarveleedy but the slightest neglect he never forgave. 
Something of this kind has en assigned as the cause of his 
estrangement from Mr. Pitt, who it is said refused to dine 
with the ‘ noble of nature’ at Mr. Windham’s table, 
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The later transactions of Cobbett’s life, are sufficiently known 
from his own eternal blazon ;—his third flight to America, 
driven there, as he told his readers, to escape the dungeons of 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh, but according to another version, 
to escape from his creditors ;—his return with Paine’s bones, 
as relics upon which to raise the wind;—his scheme for 
upsetting the ‘ Old Lady in Threadneedle-street,’ by sowing 
the streets with forged bank-notes ;—and his various devices 
for obtaining a seat in Parliament by public subscription. 

The enigma of Cobbett’s history admits of only one solution. 
Admitting his great talent, and believing that on public occa- 
sions he was swayed by the same considerations as the profes- 
sional advocate, will give a key to all his inconsistencies. 
Writers of this description have some advantages over those 
who are more straightlaced. They can paint from the imagin- 
ation, without regard to fact or reason; the canvas is before 
them, and all they have to do is to draw the outlines and lay 
on the colours, so as to produce the most effective picture. 

Let no one however be seduced by the example of the 
author of the Political Register. He is a beacon, not a guide. 
‘ Men may doubtless become wiser from experience, and 
correct their errors; but no great principle can be abandoned 
without injury to the reputation. All changes of sentiment 
impugn either the character or the judgment; and if such 
transitions are frequent, they destroy all confidence and in- 
fluence. Of this Mr. Cobbett was in the end a memorable 
instance. 

Politics are not an ameliorating pursuit; they have little 
tendency to discipline the mind, aaa elicit its virtuous impulses. 
For the most part they are a mercenary struggle, a civil conflict, 
in which men engage for the advancement of their interests. It 
was the fate of Cobbett to be always in the hottest of the fight ; 
he was always battling against real or alleged injustice. For 
him mankind were divided into two great parties—friends and 
foes-—and it was his vocation to be constantly assailant or 
defendant. In this absence of neutrality, and position of 
unceasing strife, it is not surprising that his judgment was 
destroyed, and his passions exasperated into savageness, hard- 
ness, and uncontrollableness. 

Moreover he laboured under the disadvantage of defective 
intellectual culture. To the last he was a most imperfectly 
educated man. Except grammar,—in which, too, he made 
many mistakes,—he was a stranger to science. Of moral and 
political philosophy—the knowledge that teaches our duties to 
others and to ourselves—he knew nothing. Even with economical 
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science--though so intimately connected with the subjects of his 
daily writings—he was little acquainted. Yet by mere force of 
writing, in the estimation of some persons, he succeeded 
in causing himself to be looked up to as an oracle on finance and 
currency. Upon these subjects, however, he had never. more 
than one idea, and that idea was, that if the currency be 
diminished, the same nominal amount of taxes cannot be 
pet, without a proportionable increase of pressure on the 
ax-payer, On this principle he dilated for years; and built 
on it all his prognostications about the Bank not paying in 
specie, or if it did pay in specie, wheat would fall to four s wings 
a bushel, and the interest of the debt could not be paid. All 
these predictions failed; but this did not lessen the faith of 
his followers, and Cobbett found excuses for asa the 
redemption of his pledge of being broiled on a gridiron should 
he prove a false prophet. The fact is, what he said was the 
truth, but it was not the whole truth, as regarded prices and 
the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England. 

It is time to advert to some favourable traits in the character 
of this second John Lilburne. 

Cobbett was no croaker, He was a self-dependent man, who 
by native talent, industry, and an indomitable self-will, sought 
to surmount the disadvantages of birth and education. is 
at least was meritorious; though it does not follow that self- 
reliance may never be in excess. 

His aims too had always something great in them. He was 
no trifler, who dawdled away existence in low and frivolous 
pursuits. Reforms of public institutions, or improvements 
in agriculture, were the objects to which he was devoted, 
This attested greatness of disposition, and placed him above 
h e common herd of men. 

Another trait in Cobbett was always delighful; which was, 
his cheerfulness. Who can have forgotten his endless jokes on 
*the Thing,’ the ‘ Old Lady of Threadneedle-street,’ the ‘ Mole- 
digger,’ ‘ Mother Brodie,’ ‘ Doctor Black,’ and a hundred others 
which made the reception of his Register agreeable as the 
hebdomadal meeting with a facetious friend. Not half the gall 
in his pen, probably flowed from the heart. His most remorse- 
less showings-up were often nothing more than caricatures, 
which he drew as much for his-own amusement as for the 
indulgence of a malignant disposition. 

He was not selfish, at least in the muck-worm sense, His 


love of money was always subordinate to the love of notoriety, 
or rather to the indulgence of a vais r egotism. He always 


¥ 
reverted to the scenes of infancy with delight, This, and bis 
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unchangeable attachment to a country life, showed that a long 
communion with a corrupt world and its artificial enjoyments, 
had failed to alienate his affections from the simplicity of 
nature. 

The public must part with him as with an old acquaintance 
with whom they have often laughed, and whose conduct the 
have sometimes admired, thou b not unfrequently disapproved. 
He was perfect in nothing. His very strength was no incon- 
siderable source of the weaknesses and errors of his course. 
It would be harsh to say of him, as of Cromwell, that he was q 
‘bold bad man;’ nor was he exactly of Yorick’s school,—his 
jests being frequently too Satanic. But if he had the infirmities, 

e had the sympathies of humanity. His last days were his 
best. There was no unavailing regret. He died as men ought 
to die, resignedly and tranquil. 

The lesson he has left to the community, is that they should 
not believe in any man for violence of words; because there 
is always the possibility, of his uttering on both sides. True 
wisdom is for the most part neither in the earthquake nor in the 
storm, but in the ‘ still small voice’ that comes when both 
have run their course. 
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Art. XIV,— A Sieam Voyage down the Danube. With Sketches of 
Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, Turkey, §c. By Michael J. Quin, 
Author of ‘ A Visit to Spain.'—2 vols. London. 1835. 


@QTEAM on the Danube! What a host of prospective ad- 

" vantages to Europe in the sound! the evils of barbarism, 
brutishness, poverty, filth, ignorance, insecurity, vanish before 
it; and in their stead, arise wealth, comfort, security, arts, 
letters. 

To the mind but moderately familiar with the history of the 
human race, the name of the Danube is rich in the most 
important associations; as having been for a time the boundary, 
on one side, of the mightiest empire the world had ever witnessed ; 
as the scene where that empire was fought for, lost, and won; 
aa the haunt of the most numerous and powerful hordes of bar- 
barians that have ever yet been congregated in one mass to 
desolate the earth; and lastly, as it is associated with the pro- 
gress in Europe of the Turkish crescent. 

But independently altogether of historical associations, the 
Danube has only to be traced upon a map of Europe, to become 
an object of more than common interest. You see a river that, 
including its windings, is supposed to run above 2000 miles, 
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and receive in its progress above forty navigable rivers. Take 
along with this, that the countries it traverses are exceedingly 
remarkable from the character both of their scenery and their 
inhabitants, and at the same time have been hitherto peculiarly 
difficult of access; and every one who is sufficiently instructed 
to let his mind wander beyond his own valley and his own vil- 
lage, will be delighted to learn that the banks of this noble river 
are about to become accessible to the curiosity of Europe. 


‘I observe,’ says Mr. Quin, ‘ that a company has been established in 
London for the purpose of connecting Marseilles with Constantinople 
by a line of steam-packets. Thus preparations are in progress 
throughout all that region for great changes; and communications 
between Vienna by the Danube, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
London, may be said to be on the eve of completion, which will 
afford the merchant, the politician, or the summer traveller, the oppor- 
tunity of visiting most of the principal cities of Europe, within the 
brief period of a month or six weeks—a tour upon which hitherto no 
person could think of entering who had not at least a full year at 
his een Such are some of the miracles of the age of steam !’— 
i, 163. 


Mr. Quin, although he possesses far more talent as a writer, 
and far more power of graphic description, than nine out of ten 
of modern tourists, very properly begins his journal, or at least 
his book, with his arrival at Pesth, the modern capital of Hun- 
gary, where he embarked. He thus commences his narrative.— 


* While I was preparing at Paris, towards the close of last summer, 
for a journey to Constantinople by the ordinary and very fatiguing 
course overland through Vienna, Semlin, and Belgrade, I was in- 
formed that steam-boats had been recently established on the Danube, 
which would enable me to descend that river to the Black Sea, and 
thence to the Bosphorus. The hope of accomplishing my object by a 
route so novel, so attractive in itself, and so convenient in every 
respect, was too tempting to be resisted. I therefore lost no time in 
repairing to Vienna ; and as the scenery of the Danube possesses but 
little interest between Presburg, where the steam navigation begins, 
and Pesth, the modern capital of Hungary, I preferred embarking at 
the latter place. I accordingly arrived there by the light of a brilliant 
moon, an hour or two after midnight, on the 24th of September, 1834; 
and as a variety of rumours had met me on the road, some stating 
that ihe steam-boat, or Dampshiffe, as it is called in that country, 
had been destroyed by its own engines, others that it had bulged on 
the rocks, or remained fixed fast in the sandy bed of the river from the 
want of water, it was with no small pleasure that I discovered the 
vessel of which I came in pursuit anchored quietly within the shade of 
the bridge of boats that still forms the communication between Pesth 
and Buda.’ 

* The inns having been all shut up for the ‘night, I was obliged to 
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proceed without ceremony on board through a crowd of carriages, 
packages, aud cases of all descriptions, which were huddled together 
on the bank, with a view to transportation by the steamer to different 
towns on the Danube. The guardians of the vessel were all wrapped 
in sleep so imperturbable, that I could find nobody to marshal me the 
way to a berth in the cabin, Having been without sleep myself for 
thirty-four hours, I was not at all indisposed to follow the exampic of 
these worthy centinels, the more especially when, on penetrating to 
the cabin, I found it almost entirely preoccupied by passengers stretched 
on benches, in full enjoyment of the same “ sweet oblivion,” amidst 
piles of boxes, trunks, cloaks, shawls, baskets, hat-cases, stools, and 
tables, congregated in ‘‘ most admired confusion.” By the glimmering 
light of a lamp which was suspended from the roof, I at length dis- 
cerned a vacant corner, and having doubled up a seat-cushion, by way 
of pillow, and arranged another as no mean apology for a bed, I threw 
myself upon it, wrapped in my cloak, resolved to subside at once into 
profou ad repose,’—i. 1, 

Mr. Quin finds himself very agreeably situated on board, among 
a party of Hungarian ladies and nobles descending the river to 
various destinations. Some of their modes of amusing them- 
selves with cards, Mr. Quin describes with apparent interest. 

The following is an amusing picture.— 

‘I believe there is no river in Europe which winds so much as the 
Danube. It may, with more than the usual truth of poetry, be 
emphatically designated as a ‘‘ wandering stream.” It consequently 
abounds with what are called “ reaches*,” portions of the bank which 
at a distance look like promontories, and add not a little to the diffi- 
culties of the navigators, who have to work their way inst the 
course of the current. It is amusing to observe a boat of the country. 
labouring round one of these obstacles, It is generally a huge 
unwieldy bark, constructed of oak, covered with a high roof, and 
laden to the very top with what here universally passes under the name 
of fruit—that is wine, timber, wool, wheat, hay, «nd produce of every 
degree, The vessel is dragged up the river by a force which is not at 
first very apparent. You behold the vessel tied to the end of a rope, 
which is pulled by something or somebody somewhere, and if your 
eye can discern the ‘‘ reach” at the distance perhaps of a mile, you 
may discover there a dozen brawny Hungarian peasants half-naked, 
trudging along in rope-harness, exerting all their strength to draw the 
enormous mass behind them, The more opulent adventurers, how- 
ever, frequently employ horses for this purpose, and then the scene is 
infinitely more bustling. Twenty and sometimes thirty half-wild 
horses are required to supply a sufficient moving power, where the 
force of the current offers more than ordinary resistance. Almost 
every pair of horses belongs to a different peasant, and he will allow 





* A ‘reach,’ in nautical language, is not a portion of the bank which 
looks like a promontory, buta portion of the channel that reaches, or extends, 
for a considerable distance in a straight line —Ep. 
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nobody to lash them but himself, He is most probably a nobleman, 
and it is part of bis privilege to drive his own horses after his own 
fashion. When, therefore, the whole of the team arrives at a difficult 
reach, it becomes the signal for a general mutiny; the leaders. are 
perhaps prancing in the air, while the horses immediately behind are 
endeavouring with all their might to bolt off into the adjacent country. 
Here a horse and his companion were standing quite still, as if the 
were in doubt whether they ought not, before Boing further, to take 
a pleasant draught of the element at their feet. Half a dozen of the 
animals in the rear have dragged each other into the river, through 
which they were wading up to the girth, while the sound of a dozen 
whips, the shouts of the drivers, the angry exclamations of the boat- 
men standiag on the roofs of their vessels, the neighing of the 
alarmed horses, and the barking of dogs, combine to form a most 
ludicrous concert, which may be heard far down the river. Here ina 
broiling sun these drivers keep on their large cloaks, which are as 
essential.to the dignity of a Hungarian peasant-noble, as the wide- 
brimmed hat slouching over his swarthy countenance.’—i, 7. 


With respect to these Hungarian nobles, Mr. Quin received 
the following information from an Englishman he met in the 
steam-boat, who had lived for some time with the Count 
Tedische, a Hungarian. nobleman of extensive possessions, as 
his groom, and who was about to be elevated to the rank of 
the Count’s bailiff or steward. It forms a forcible illustration 
of the effect of the system of hereditary distinctions and 
privileges pushed to extremes. 


‘In former times,’ said he, and I give very nearly his own words, 
‘it was the custom for the emperor to give a title of nobility to 
every person who in battle killed his man. These titles unfortunately 
became hereditary ; the consequence of which is, that almost every 
second man you meet in Hungary either is really noble or affects to 
be so. The great mass of this kind of aristocracy are wretchedly 
poor. They are too proud to work, and having no property they live 
by plunder. They go, Sir—you coming fresh from England will 
hardly believe it—these fellows go in the noonday to a field of Indian 
corn, the best they can find in the neighbourhood, with horses and 
waggons, which they have begged or seized for the purpose; they 
cut down as much of the corn as they please, and then carry it away 
Openly, as if it had been the regular produce of their own industry ; 
the poor farmer looking on all the time, perhaps, from a distance, 
afraid even to be seen, for it would be as much as his life is worth to 
offer the slightest resistance to their proceedings! For this robbery 
there is no redress. This is not all. These marauders choose to fall 
out with a man—they do so easily enough for they are dreadfully 
quarrelsome—they attack him, and kill him. For such a crime there 
is no punishment ; whereas, if one of themselves happen to be killed 
in the fray, they obtain redress immediately. They give themselves 
the name of Aidelmen, which seems to be a passport of impunity for 
every species of wickedness.'—i. 26. 
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Accounts of this kind are neither to be rejected, nor taker 
to the letter. Men of a little experience know how to deal 
with them. There is generally at the bottom, some mixture of 
acknowledged and disputed rights. With the alteration of a 
few words into ‘ tithe-proctors ’ and ‘Orangemen,’ the descrip- 
tion would be one likely enough to be given in Ireland, 

The steamer having anchored for the night, Mr. Quin sallied 
forth into the village in search of a bed; but his enterprise 
being unsuccesful, he returns to the boat.— 


‘ Finding my companions at supper I was very glad to join them. 
They were in the midst of Hungarian polxics, two of them being 
deputies on their way home from the diet. I have seldom met a more 
engaging person than the Count. P——-———, who appeared to have 
taken an active part in the business of the legislature. He was 
inexhaustible in anecdotes about his fellow-deputies, and the mode in 
which the national affairs were carried on. Eloquent, cheerful, off- 
hand, and thoroughly conversant with human nature, he often placed 
the. most serious things in a ridiculous point of view, which kept the 
tuble in roars of laughter. His features beamed with benevolence, 
and I was not surprised afterwards to-learn, that in his own count 
of Presburg, where he has ample possessions, he is universally 
beloved. He had frequently the goodness to explain to me in Latin 
the political parts of his conversation. He said that the diet was the 
mere image of what it ought to be according to the ancient constitu- 
tion of the country. Many of the deputies were determined on 
eventually effecting a reform, but from motives of personal respect 
for the then reigning emperor, they would take no steps during his 
lifetime. Under a new sovereign, however, they would certainly 
insist upon the restoration of the Hungarian constitution. I had 
more than once occasion to remark, that politics were by no means 
forbidden topics in this country: they are in fact as freely spoken of 
as in France or England. No notice is ever taken by the authorities 
of this liberty of speech ; I have heard even the authorities themselves 
discuss public questions without the slighest reserve. The freedom 
thus generally enjoyed must be founded not only on custom, which 
cannot be changed, but upon a sense of inherent strength with which 
it might be dangerous to tamper.’—i. 35. 


The grapes with which the table was supplied were delicious, 
and Mr. Quin thinks that if more attention were paid in the 
making, the wines of Hungary would rival those of Spain: 
Coals are found at a short distance from the river, They are 
small and stony, but form a strong fire when mingled with wood; 


The following picture is curious, and looks as if it belonged to 
another age.— 


‘The coals and wood were carried to our boat in wheelbarrows by a 
number of muscular, active, hardworking girls; hundreds of men 
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were loitering on the bank, not one of whom could be prevailed upon 
to assist in the labour, through sheer laziness. We were consequently. 
detained more than three hours by an operation which ought to have 
been completed within less than half the time, as the depédt was 
within twenty yards of the river. For their industry on this occasion 
these poor girls, who went through the work with indefatigable 
cheerfulness, received only portions of flax, respectively equivalent 
to about two or three pence of our money.’ 

‘ While these girls were engaged in their task, the first crowd of 
spectators gradually dispersed, and left the scene open to some more 
respectable groups, who came to gratify their curiosity. Several 
young ladies appeared in their hair, which was tastefully arranged, 
cor from the sun by parasols, and in other respects attired in the 

nglish style. They were attended by their maids, who also displayed 
their ringlets, and but for the smart white aprons by which they were 
distinguished, might have been mistaken for their mistresses. These 
attractions had the usual effect of summoning the beaux of the 
neighbourhood also to the general rendezvous, who were for the 
most part apparelled in black velvet vests, and white trousers, a 
short white tloak decorated at the collar with red worsted lace, and 
conspicuously exhibiting a red cross in front, being carelessly thrown 
over the left shoulder.’—i. 41. 


Between Moldava and Orsova, a distance of about seven 
leagues, according to the plan of the directors of the enterprise 
they were to have been rowed by four stout Wallachians in a 
light boat drawing little more than six inches of water. But 
they were informed on arriving at Moldava, that in many 
places through the distance mentioned, there were not three 
inches water, The cargo was to be sent on by land, but 
there was no mode of conveyance for the passengers except a 
rough flat-bottomed boat belonging to a Seleamen, who would 
not permit them to have it unless it was committed to his own 
guidance and rowed by his own comrades. By this convey- 
ance they went, and the conduct of these boat-men is another 
instance of the lazy habits of the dwellers on the Danube. 


*‘ The morning came in all the breathing brightness of summer, 
though we were just on the eve of October. It had been arran 
that the fisherman and his associates should be with us at five o’ciock, 
but they failed to make their appearance until seven. They excused 
themselves by asking, whether anybody could have expected that they 
should commence their labour before they had breakfasted. Our 
luggage having been removed into the flat-bottomed barge, the 
poet, the Jew, and I assumed our places, after taking a friendly leave 
of the captain and the engineer, from both of whom I experienced 
every kind of civility which they could possibly show to a country- 


«The master, or patron of the boat as he is more usually called, was 
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a short weatherbeaten old man, who had already counted more than 
seventy winters. The pupil of one eye was completely dimmed, and 
of the other scarcely sufficient remained sound to admit more than a 
single ray of light. Yet through that small aperture he issued 
glances of authority, which enforced by an imprecation or two, 
sometimes made the fellows at the oars wince. His helm was a long 
oar, which he moved to either side of the stern as occasion required. 
The rest of our equipage was ina very simple, or rather in a very 
unworkmanlike style. The oars which were just like our fire-shovels, 
with short handles, were passed through a noose of thong or rope, 
tied to a peg in the edge of the vessel, which noose, or which peg, or 
which said thong or rope gave way about every quarter of an hour, 
another quarter being required for its restoration. We had three 
rowers, the excess of velocity at one side being corrected by the long 
oar of the stern.’—i. 79. 


P However, the Wallachian boatmen had not yet done break- 
ast.— 


* Much to my surprise, when we arrived in the middle of the river, 
and I began to hope our men were resolved to regain the time we had 
already lost, they deliberately took in their oars, and opening a 
wallet of bread, garlic, and cold fried -fish, they proceeded to breakfast. 
The poet asked whether they had not performed that operation 
already, to which they replied that they had been disturbed at their 
morning meal, and that they must now finish it. Our precious bark 
was therefore left to make its own way down the river, a mode of 
travelling at all events possessed of the advantages of enabling us 
to observe at our leisure the scenery amidst which we entered.’—~i. 81. 


They then deliberately went to sleep.— 


* When the process of eating had no longer any charms, and the 
attractions, even of song, ceased to captivate our boatmen, they 
deliberately went to sleep. As the morning was thus wearing fast 
away, while we made little progress, the poet and I took the oars, and 
rowed until he could hold out no longer. The narrow rocky gorge, 
through which we had been stealing our course for upwards of two 
hours, at length gradually opened into a wider channel, hemmed in 
by irregular hills, thickly wooded with brambles. As the boat was 
still wandering down the current, our fellows all fast asleep, it landed 
somewhat roughly on a bed of rocks in the middle of the river. The 
patron awoke from his dreams in a violent rage, the fire glancing 
from his diminutive eyeball, as if we were all about to be lost in an 
inch or two of water.’ 

‘The boatmen, when they were roused from slumber, seemed ’ 
scarcely to know where they were, or what they were to do: oars and 
poles were in immediate requisition, and amid shouts of imprecations, 
commands, interrogations, replies, rejoinders, and expressions of 
indignation and wonder, how such a thing could happen, they 
endeavoured in vain to move the vessel from its place of rest. At 
length the patron compelled them to get out upon the rocks and 
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shift the boat along, which they did without much difficulty, restoring 
us once more to the deeper current. The completion of this operation 
was the signal for another hour of recreation, which our Wallachians 
devoted to smoking, keeping the while under their legs the oars high 
out of the water. I never beheld such a picture of laziness as that 
which these men presented. Our patron seemed to have the faculty 
of guiding the boat, though wrapped in profound sleep; and his 
companions, when they were not eating or drinking, were either 
sleeping, smoking, singing, or lounging, anything save working, 
which they continued as much as they possibly could, to avoid.’—i, 87. 


At Orsova, Mr. Quin falls in with Count Szechenyi, a 
reforming Hungarian nobleman, from whom he meets with 
great kindness. This nobleman’s character and conduct demon- 
strate how much it is possible for one virtuous and able man, 
placed in a powerful position, to do for a country, Employing 
the advantages which his wealth, his rank, and his superior 
education give him over the mass of his countrymen solely and 
most zealously for the good of his country, ‘he creer to pos- 
Sess nearly every quality to be looked for in 4 truly virtuous and 
enlightened citizen. 

The Count translated for Mr. Quin one or two of his articles 
in the Pesth newspapers.— 


‘His style of writing is piquant and goodhumoured, wholly free 
from pedantry, and his admonitions, which are pregnant with good 
sense, are conveyed in a friendly and even parental tone, which shows 
how deeply this excellent man has the welfare of his native land at 
heart. Personal ambition appeared to me to have no share in his 
motives of action; they seem to spring exclusively from a fervent, 
I might almost, say, a romantic affection for his country. He loves 
Hungary as a youth loves the first mistress of his heart ; indeed he 
familiarly calls his country his ‘‘ wife,” and he looks upon all its 
inhabitants as his children. He is perfectly aware that nations never 
profit by historical experience, that they must purchase it by a series of 
trials for themselves; at the same time he labours incessantly by his 
writings to diffuse amongst his countrymen the ample treasures of 
information which he has collected during his travels and a regular 
course of study directed entirely towards that object. 

‘ The Count, as I have said, is now in the bloom of life, yet I regret 
to add that his health is occasionally interrupted, I sincerely trust not 
yet undermined, by some inexplicable derangement of the digestive 
organs. When not affected particularly by this malady, which is of a 
periodical character, he appears to be a vigorous, strongbodied, active, 
indefatigable, country gentleman, fond of rural sports in the season ; 
a capital shot, and an excellent horseman. He is of the middle stature, 
of a good military figure, and a most intelligent and engaging coun- 
tenance. His manners are those of a perfectly well-b otleman : 
indeed if he had not spoken English with somewhat of a foreiga 
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accent, I should have easily mistaken him for one of my own country. 
men, of that class who, from talent and information, combined with 
high birth, possess influence in the House of Commons.’ 

‘Speaking of the Hungarian language he observed, that in his 
opinion, its roots were Turkish. It was an extremely difficult language 
for a foreigner to learn ; but at the same time, peculiarly calculated for 
the expression of noble thoughts, as well as for the familiar purposes 
of society. By his writings, which are all in Hungarian, he has given 
the tone on that subject, in consequence of the eminent station which 
he holds from birth and property—and from being also the most popular 
man in the kingdom. He showed me an “ Annual,” with very good 
embellishments, and one or two other books, which were printed 
at Pesth, in a style of typography not excelled in any other 
country,’—i. 138, 


Reform is already actively at work in Hungary; as ‘will appear 
from the following passage.— 


' * Hun will undoubtedly derive t conimercial advantages 
from che chine navigation of dhe Danube; but, although enlightened 
men até tiot indifferent to that result, yet they look upon the erter- 

tise rather with the hope of seeing théir country derive from it a 

uropean paws. When the people comme more in contact with 
foreign nations, theit emulation will be naturally excited ; they will be 
induced to improve their roads, to build bridges, to excavate canals, 
to improve their towns, to give a style to their houses and public 
edifices, and to civilize their manners.’ 

. are the views of prudent and thorough reformers, who, 
avoiding the ordinary clash of interests and prejudices, work upon a 
compréhensive plan, more for the future than the present, and addressed 
to the improving intelligence, not to the passions, of the people. To 
check every impulse that would lead to precipitate changes, which could 
only be brought about by the effusion of blood, and to prepare the 
minds of men by a slow but indefeasible process for the blessings of 
rationat freedom, are the leading ptinciples of their policy. The 
Austrian government perceives this clearly, and although Prince 
Metternich fears the reformers, there are no men in the imperial 
dominiotis for whom he entertains a higher respect. Such men 
indeed are amenable to no government jealousies—each in his own 
sphere is a yon that overrules them.’ 

* While from their familiar acquaintance with the institutions of most 
of the countries of Europe, especially with those of England, which 
they admire almost to idolatry, the reformers plainly se¢, and lament, 
the humerous deficiencies by which Hungary is stil detained in the 
pred ine of civilization ; nevertheless, they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that fundamental changes must be the work of time, if they 
are to be useful and permanent, They are perfectly conversant with 
the character of their countrymen: allow for their ignorance and their 
prejudices ; which, however, they never lose an opportunity of rebuking, 
when they can do so with effect, and without giving > offence. 

12 
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They listen calmly to objections, from whatever quarter they proceed ; 
weigh them patiently; admit them for what they are worth; and 
profit by them, if they can, in their further proceedings. If an obstacle 
cannot be conquered this year, they are contented to wait until the 
principle makes further progress, and a more favourable opportunity 
may arrive for further consideration. Several influential magnates in 
the diet are disposed to coincide in these opinions ; they are, certainly, 
resolved on some important alterations ; but they will not attempt to 
carry them into effect until Hungary shall be better prepared for them 
than it is at this moment.’ ; 

‘In the mean time, all practicable measures of an auziliary nature 
are in progress. For instance, a club has been established at Pesth, 
upon the London system ; of which all the magnates, most of the 
deputies, and of those whom we would call the principal. gentry, are 
members. They assemble frequently in groups, and freely discuss 
political topics at their club-house, which they call the National 
Casino. The very epithet, “ national,” is not without its spell upon 
these conversations. The English, German, and French reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers, and popular publications of every descrip- 
tion, are found in their reading-room ; they have also lectures on the 
sciences and fine arts; and are thus beginning to Europeanize their 
minds. Some time after this club had been established, Prince Metter- 
nich of course turned his attention to it, and felt no small alarm, when 
he perceived its natural tendency. He required au explanation of its 
purposes from the Count Szechenyi; and upon hearing bim, decided 
that it required control. “If you wish to control it,” rejoined the 
Count, “ the only way to accomplish your object, is to give us a good 
subscription, and become one of our members. You will then have a 
vote, and your personal influence will, no doubt, have its due effect.” 
The prince took the hint, and joined the club, which is now in a 
flourishing condition.’ 

* Another of the auxiliary measures of the reformers so characteristic 
of their admirable sagacity and forecast, as well as of the prejudices of 
the Hungarian nobility, which they have to contend against, is the 
proposed bridge across the Danube, to connect Pesth with Buda, 
which I have already mentioned. The steam navigation of the Danube 
will also be a most powerful instrument of civilization ; for it is quite 
true that steam and civilization are daily becoming almost convertible 
terms. Wherever one of these is found, the other cannot be far distant. 
A newspaper also is published at Pesth, and that, too, in the Hungarian 
language—a prodigious innovation, and one that promises important 
consequences ; for there is no law of censorship in Hungary ; and it is 
not very likely that the diet will sanction any proposition of the kind. 
There is, besides, an academy at Pesth, somewhat on the plan of the 
French Institute, which publishes its transactions and papers in a 
quarterly journal. To that journal, as well as to the newspaper, the 
reformers frequently contribute articles, written. generally for the 
purpose of correcting some national prejudice, or inculcating some 
wholesome principle of legislation. These articles they sign with their 
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names, as they are determined to carry on all their plans of improve- 
ment in the face of day, and upon the system, of keeping ‘‘ within the 
Jaw,” which they perfectly well understand.’ 

* Count Szechenyi has written two very elaborate and able works, one 
on credit, with the view of doing away altogether the system of entails, 
in those cases where the life-owner of an estate chooses to borrow sums 
of money upon its security. In such cases, the writer contends, that if 
the loan be not repaid before the death of the mortgagor, the mort- 

ee should be at liberty to sell so much of the estate as may be 
sufficient to meet the debt. The evils which grow out of the present 
system in Hangary are enormous, as the nobles retain so much of the 
old feudal irifluence that they borrow money in the most reckless 
manner ; and having no more than a life interest to pledge for the 
funds so acquired, the creditor is often defrauded of his just demand. 
If the whole estate were liable to it, the younger children would be 
interested in checking the wild extravagance which now prevails in 
most of the higher noble families of Hungary; and they would them- 
selves learn betimes the value of economy, without which they never 
can be truly independent. ‘The Count’s second work is of a more 
miscellaneous character—it discusses the various reforms of which 
Hungary stands in need, with a view.to the amelioration of its insti- 
tutions, the construction of roads, bridges, and canals. He shows, 
from a careful survey, that the interior of the country superabounds in 
natural wealth, which only requires practicable communications with 
the frontiers, in order to convert it into gold.’ A 

‘The manner in which one of these books found its way to the light 
is worth mentioning. The Count, by way of precaution, although he 
was aware of there being no legal censorship in Hungary, submitted 
his work to the censor appointed by the Austrian government. The 
censor in the first instance licensed the publication ; but while it was 
going through the press, the eleventh sheet having been already 
printed, an order was issued putting a stop toits further progress. By 
some means or other the sheets which were printed, together with the 
remainder of the manuscript, found their way to Leipsic, and back 
again to Pesth in the shape of a neatly printed volume, of which a 
thousand copies were sold before the government knew of its arrival ! 
Previously to that event the Count sought in vain for an explanation 
of the reasons upon which the license had been withdrawn ; but when 
the book could no longer be suppressed, apology after apology was 
maile for the stupid blunder of some of the authorities, which alone had 
been the cause of the delay! Inquiry was made as to the particular 
officer who had issued the order, but no such officer could be found, no 
such order was in existence, and the mystery attending the probi- 
bition of the work became just as difficult to be solved as that of its 
publication.’ 

‘Another Hungarian magnate had written and printed at Pesth a 
very strong tract indeed in favour of reform. But it could only be 
purchased at Bucharest, whence it returned, as if upon the “ viewless 
winds,” whenever it was ordered. ‘These transactions led to the settle» 
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nent of the faet, that there was no Jaw authorizing a censorship in 
Hungary, and the first offepring of this advance in knowledge was the 
establishment of a newspaper. Other newspapers doubtless will 
follow, and as there are an English manufacturer of paper at Pesth, 
and a type-foundry upon the most improved system, the press will, in 
due time, accomplish its wonders in that , 

* If the diet could be induced to take upon itself the whole of the 
expenses required for improving the navigation of the Danube, such 
an act would be a virtual declaration of independence. I have no 
doubt that this measure will be soon adopted, and that the day is not 
distant when the crowns of Austria and Hungary must be separated. 
There is at present no indisposition in Hungary to accept a king from 
the imperial family-——but he must fix his residence at Pesth, and be 
contented to rule under the control of the ancient constitution of the 
country, which requires very few alterations in order to accommodate 
its provisions to the modern condition,of society.’--i, 190. 

Count Szechenyi joined the steam-boat party between 
Moldava and Orsova, intending to go down the Dannbe as far 
as Rutschuk, His object was to proceed to Bucharest, in order 
to obtain the sanction of the hospodar, for the improvements 
which were meditated in the bed and on the banks of the river 
within bis principality, At Gladova, they found the Argo 
steamer waiting for them, What would Jason and his ‘chosen 
heroes’ have thought of the Argo ‘ steamer?’ It almost realizes 
the prophetic chant of Virgil, 


‘ Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quee vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas,' 


Mr. Quin thinks that they hit upon the exact site of Trajan’s 
bridge across the Danube.— 


*On our return to the steamer, some discussion arose as to the 
exact site of 'rajan’s bridge across the Danube, which, though 
recorded in history, had hitherto puzzled all the commentators ; ay 
fact, no trace of that once magnificent edifice had been discovered for 
many ages. The Count suggested that, as the river was now so low, 
there was a chance of our settling the question by a personal examina- 
tion. Accordingly, we proceeded on foot along the Wailachian shore, 
until we arrived at the ruins of an ancient tower, built on an eminence, 
which had been evidently raised by artificial means. The tower was 
of Roman construction, and, as we epnjectured that it might have been 
intended as a guard-station for the defence of the bridge, we ascended 
the eminence with no slight feelings o. curiosity.’ 

‘ Looking down the river, which is here of no very great width, and 
divided by a sandbank, which, however, cannot be perceptible in the 
ordinary state of the Danube, we distinctly observed the water curling 
over a series of impediments extending in a right line from bank to 
bank. At both extremities of this line we perceived on the land the 
remains of square pillars ; and, on approaching the ruin on our side, 
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we found it constructed of blocks of stone, faced towards the river 
with Roman tiles, evidently forming the buttress of the first arch of the 
bridge, In the river itself we counted the remains of six or seven 
pillars, which had manifestly served to sustain as many arches, con- 
necting the bank on which we stood with the apposite one, No doubt 
therefore could remain that here was the site of Trajan’s celebrated 
bridge, a marvellous work for the times in which he lived, considering 
that it had been constructed on one of the most remote confines of the 
Roman empire. I calculated that these interesting ruins were about 
three English miles from Gladova, I brought away a fragment of 
a tile, as a rude memorial of our discovery.’—i. 150. 


The following memorandum of the navigable extent of the 
Danube, by Count Szechenyi, makes the course of that river 
considerably longer than the usual accounts.— 


* The Count, who was seldom idle, sat down, upon our return to our 
cabin, and wrote for me, in English, a memorandum of the distances 
of the navigable stations on the Danube, which I here copy. 


German miles, 


Part, | Total. 
From Eschingen to Ragpnebury of 50} 40 
Regensburg to Vienna. : . 50 | 100 
Vienna to Pesth > 5 »« 40] 140 
Pesth to Peterwardein , 200 
Peterwardein to Orsova ‘ 240 
Orsova to Galacz ° , . 340 
Galacz to the Black Sea ‘. . “ 365 

If we add to these items the distance from the mouth 

of the Danube to Constantinople, by the Black Sea, 

which is seventy German miles . . x 

then the total distance from Eschingen to Con- 

stantinople will be four hundred id thirty-five 


German miles : : 435 





or about one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight miles of English admeasurement. ° 


* As the voyage by steam, however, can only be made from Presburg 
ta Constantinople, the distance is reduced to about fourteen hundred 
and forty English miles; which, when the steam-boat establishment 
and works on the Danube are completed, might be easily traversed in 
eight days and nights. At present, the journey overland from Vienna 
to Constantinople cannot be made in the ordinary mode of travelling 
within less than three weeks. The new route by the Danube will 
exhibit, therefore, one of the most important triumphs over time which 
the steam-engine has yet aceomplished.’—i. 151. 


A little below Argugrad, the boat ‘penetrated a sandbank, 
where it remained as firmly fixed as if it had grown up from the 
hottem of the river.’ Seeing no prospect of getting the steamer 
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afloat again within a reasonable time, Mr. Quin adopted the 
following course.— 


‘ Towards evening, while I was walking alone on deck, impatient 
of the obstruction which my voyage had encountered, an Italian ship- 
carpenter, whom we had taken on board at Gladova, came to 
announce to me that a boat was in sight, which he knew to belong 
to some Zantiotes, with whom he had been employed in constructing 
the two frigates we had seen at Semendria. The boat, he added, was 
certainly on its way to the Black Sea, where they would coast it down 
to the Bosphorus, and so on by the Hellespont and the Archipelago, 
to Zante.’ 

* I had already learned from the captain that beyond Ratschuk, the 
banks of the Danube were low, marshy, and wholly destitute of 
interest, especially for one who had passed through the splendid 
scenery between Moldava and the Iron Door. was informed, 
moreover, that if I went as far as Silistria, I should have very little 
chance of finding horses there, and would run the risk of bein 
even inhospitably treated by the Russians, who might suppose that 
had some political purpose in view, in paying their garrison a visit. 
1 therefore resolved to take a passage in the Zantiote boat to 
Rutschuk. The Italian informed me that the men to whom it 
belonged were perfectly trustworthy and civil, and that as I was an 
Englishman, and in some degree a fellow-subject of theirs, I might 
depend upon the best accommodation they could afford me.’ 

‘It was no very welcome change to pass from the comparative 
luxuries of the steamer—from a good mattress, excellent dinners, 
champagne, and the fascinating society of the Count, to an open boat, 
manned by Greek carpenters, with whose conversational language I 
was wholly unacquainted. But my anxiety to “‘ go on,” superseded 
all other considerations ; and there was, moreover, an adventurous 
character about the transition, which was not without its influence 
upon a mind fond of examining the phases of human character in 
every shade of society. The Servian Jew we had left at Vidin; the 
Moldavian poet had been for some days laid up with a nervous fever. 
But when he heard of my resolution, he crept up on deck to take 
leave of me.’ 

‘ As the Zantiote boat, which to me, at first, appeared like a little 
black speck in the distance, approached I desired the Italian to hail it, 
and inquired whither they were bound. His former companions 
immediately recognised him, and they pulled up, within quarantine 
distance, of the steamer. They said that they were on their way 
home ; that they had two Turkish passengers ; one for Nicopolis, the 
other for Rutschuk ; that they would be very happy to afford me a 
passage, if I would accept it, as far as I pleased, and that I, might 
depend upon their attention. The goodhumoured look: of these 
lJonian islanders confirmed me in my determination, and 1. much 
surprised the Count, who with Mr. Tasner, was busily engaged in 
writing, when I went to communicate to him my plans, and to bid 
him farewell. Though not. prepared for so sudden a separation, he 
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saw at once that the opportunity of so soon pursuing my voyage to 
Rutschuk ought not to be thrown away, as he confessed that he was 
not very certain of being able to go overland to Bucharest or 
Giurgeva. Having already made the journey to Constantinople from 
Semlin, he gave me some useful instructions as to the mode in which 
1 should proceed, and directed the captain, who was acquainted with 
the Wallachian language, to furnish me with a letter to the agent of 
the Steam Navigation Company at Rutscbuk,’—i. p. 191. 


The following scene at a Turkish village, conveys a forcible 
impression of the effect of Turkish habits on a new spectator. 


* At half-past six we stopped for the night, and landed, by the light 
of the moon, near a small village, where my Tartar friend gave us to 
understand we should meet with excellent accommodations. The path 
led us by an old fortress, near which the khan was situated, we found 
the owner standing outside, and he showed us a ladder by which we 
ascended to an open balcony covered with mats. He then took a key 
out of his pocket and opened a door through which we entered a large 
room, divided as usual by low railings into several compartments, one 
of which, however, was considerably elevated above the rest, and was 
covered with a finer mat. The embers were still alive in the fireplace, 
which exactly resembled the hearth already described, except that it 
had a reservoir beneath for the ashes. I sat down upon the edge of 
the elevated box. My fellow-passengers, and most of the crew who 
came with us, took off their shoes in the middle of the room, and then 
seated themselves in the usual attitude of Turks, in one of the lower 
compartments.” 

‘ Coffee was served without sugar, but my friend, more provident 
than myself, produced from beneath his cincture a little paper of 
sugar, which he gave me. Noureddin smoked the hooka, or nargillé 
(i. e. fire and water), the bubbling noise of which was peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to my ear. This instrument resembles a large carved glass 
decanter, in the neck of which two small tubes are inserted. One of 
these tubes communicates with an elastic pipe which reaches the 
mouth of the smoker; the other tube terminates at the top of the 
decanter in a small cup, called the /oulé, in which the dried leaves are 
placed, whose essence is to be extracted. These leaves usually come 
from Shiraz ; they are a species of tobacco much relished by Turks, 
but when ignited, the smoke is so rancid that they are obliged to 
purify and mitigate it by passing it through water. The two tubes 
inserted in the neck of the decanter descend halfway down the vessel, 
and the remaining half is nearly filled with water. Thus the suction 
through the elastic pipe and one of the small tubes draws down the 
smoke from the loulé, which, after depositing all its impurities in the 
water, passes into the mouth of the operator.’ 

‘ «In the course of an hour supper was brought in, which consisted 
of chicken stewed and thas in a savoury sauce, hot bread, hot 
buttered cakes, and boiled rice, which I found by no means unpalat- 
able, notwithstanding my recent conversion to the Pythagorean 
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system, ‘These dishes were cooked by the female branches of the 
family, in the lower apartments of the house, which to us of course 
were inaccessible, Even in the mest obscure villages of Turkey the 
eustom of secluding the women from every place frequented by man 
ig most rigidly observed, I began already to feel the sombre colour, 
whioh this national law imparts to the external appearance of every 
Turkish community I visited. Men—constantly men, and nothing 
but men, were to be seen every wheree-so much so that I got quite 
tired of looking at them.’—i. p. 204. 

* Before we dipped our fingers in the dish, we washed them, our 
host pouring out water on them from a jar with one hand, while the 
otfier supplied us with a towel. This operation tended in some degree 
—a very, very small degree I must confess, to reconcile me to the 
further process of dividing the members of our prey with my greasy 
friend Noureddin, and two or three of our crew. | ct so have 
excused the attentions of the Tartar, who really meant to be most 
friendly, when he selected from the middle of the stew a couple of 
legs for my approbation. However, cautiously avoiding the part 
which he touched, I found the remainder very pleasant.’ 

* From circumstances which afterwards took place, I inferred that 
perhaps it was as well that while we sat upon the mat to supper, I 
could not see all the contents of our dish very plainly. The light, a 
solitary candle, was stuck in a sconce by the ba of the elevated fire- 
place, and lent to us but a feeble ray. Nor can I even now think 
without horror upon the cou with which, adopting the manners 
of my companions, | immersed xay bread in the sauce after the more 
solid materials had vanished. ‘The bread was unleavened, and hot, 
having been just baked for us op the hearth in the harem below, It 
was prepared in large cakes, which were broken into pieces, and 
arran round the dish. The buttered cakes formed the second 
course, but I did not touch them, as they appeared not to have been 
cleanly made. I supped chiefly on the boiled rice, which I ate with a 
wooden spoon, and finished off with grapes and coffee, When the 
pipes and hooka were again resorted to, some Turks came in who 
seemed to be acquaintances of the Tartar. They appeared glad to see 
him, and after conversing with him at some length, one of them who 
spoke a little Italian, asked me if I were an Englishman. I answered 
of course in the affirmative. He then asked me how long it was since 
I left England. I told him that after my departure from London I 
spent some time In Paris, which I had quitted exactly a month ago. 
My interregator and his friends looked quite astonished at the expedi-« 
tion with which I had so far accomplished my journey, But when I 
added that I lost nearly the half of that eeah in delays of one kind 
or another, and that when the steam navigation of the Danube should 
be completed, I might hope to make the whole journey from London 
to Constantinople in fourteen days, they fe up any further inquiry 
into the matter; it was altogether beyond their comprehension,’ 

‘ Preparations were made for our stay at the khan during the re- 


mainder of the night. A flock bed was brought up from below and 
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spread for me in the elevated compartment. It wag covered with a 
wadded silk counterpane, to which a foul sheet was sewn on the 
inside. A large greasy-looking pillow was plows. at the head, I felt 
an instinetive reluctance to commit myself for some hours of uncon- 
sciousness to the keeping of this concern; but as all my companions 
were either preparing for repose on the mats which they occupied, or 
were already wrapped in sleep, I took off my coat, hung up my cleak 
over my head, and got under the counterpane. But I was not long 
in my position before 1 was appriged of the presence of numerous 
intruders, The reader may imagine my uneasiness, although they did 
me the honour of simp! x fr ns in multitudes over my face apd 
hands, for I happen to be one of the human race whose blood, for 
some pent. <~ cause, they are uniformly compelled to spare. An 
immense cat came also to share my couch; but to her company I 
objected at once without the least ceremony,’ 

‘ Matters being in this sjtuation, and new colonies swarming around 
me every moment, I started up and performed a series of pirouettes 
on my bed, until I disencumbered myself of some at least of my too 
eurious acquaintances. Noureddin meanwhile awoke, and having 
succeeded in lighting the candle by blowing into a flame an almost 
extinguished ember, which reflected a Rembrandt brightness on his 

a rd and swarthy cheek, proceeded to smoke his hooka, whose 

subbling sounds were L no means music to my ear. I hid myself 
in my cloak, applying to my soul the flattering unction that I might 
thus avoid all my enemies, and laid down outside the counterpane. 
Happily the dogs of the village had held an aggregate meeting, wherein 
they agreed that the Englishman should have no sleep that night, and 
straitway they despatched a radical deputation to present to me their 
impertinent address, I say “happily,” because I had scarcely re- 
mained half an hour listening to their clamour, when, peeping out 
from my place of concealment, I beheld the walls at my head and at 
my left hand literally black with many armies, bent on fresh hostili- 
ties, | was struck with horror, Even Noureddin was astonished. 
There was no alternative but to return to the boat, and I cannat sgon 
forget the lilgin manner in which my proposition to that effect was 
immediately a opted by all parties, but not before my cloak had 
ypdergone a thorough cleansing,’ . 

* It was midnight when we found ourselves once more beneath our 
matted canopy. The pure atmosphere, and my‘couch formed of my 
portmanteau, carpet-bag, and pillow of walnuts, were delicious after 
the close and populous prison from which we had just effected our 
cacape. I fell into a profound sleep, from which I never awoke until 
six o'clock in the morning. I then washed my face and hands in the 
Danube, and felt ag joyous as the day itself, which was splendid, As 
the men had resumed their oars soon after our return to the boat, we 
had made good way during the night. The banks of the river con- 
tinued flat and wholly devoid of interest. We did not meet even a 
single wherry on the water to interrupt the dulness of the scene, 
Now and then, indeed, we encountered large dark green water-snakes, 
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swimming against the current, by the undulating motion of their 
tails, holding their heads carefully out of theelement. If we attempted 
to strike them with an oar, they dived instantly, and reappeared a few 
minutes after at a considerable distance. Large flocks of wild ducks 
also passed, high over our heads, which sometimes produced a singular 
effect by their wings glistening in the distant hazy air.’—i. p. 204. 

The following is the descviption of a Turkish town. — 

‘When first I beheld Rutschuk at a distance with its numerous 
mosques and minarets shining in the sun, rising on a bold promontory 
from the edge of the vast expanse of waters formed by the Danube, 
felt confident that it was a wealthy, populous, active, cleanly, and 
handsome city, which I should experience great gratification in ex- 
amining. Never was my imagination more deceived. A more 
poverty-stricken, deserted, idle, filthy, ill-contrived town does not 
exist, | believe, even in Turkey. All the habitations, with the excep- 
tion of the greater part of the shops, are literally turned outside in. 
That is to say, the streets on each side present only lines of dead walls, 
without even a window to relieve their desolate appearance. The 
** fronts” of the houses are all, as an Irishman might say, ‘ back- 
wards,” opening to a courtyard, which is entered by a gate.’ 

‘In Spain the private residences are built in the form of a square, 
with an open space in the middle, but still fronting to the street. The 
streets of Rutschuk look like the ways through a fortress, nothing 
but wall on each side, except where the gates here and there interrupt 
the dull uniformity of the stone and mortar. I now, for the first time, 
understocd the truth of the phrase, that the Turks were only “ én- 
camped” in Europe. This is literally the fact. Almost all the towns 
which I afterwards visited in Bulgaria, as well as in Romania, were 
c nstructed on the same plan, evidently with a view to self-defence, 
for every house was in itself a fortress."—i. p. 221. 


From Rutschuk Mr. Quin proceeded by land to Constanti- 
nople, a distance of about 350 English miles. He made the 
journey on horseback, attended by a Tartar guide, who was to 
be responsible with his head for his safety. They were to have 
sient relays, of five horses each, on the road; every rela 
accompanied by a postilion. The Tartar was to defray all 
charges; and after seeing Mr. Quin lodged at a hotel in 
Pera, was to return to Rutschuk with a certificate of his 
charges, arrival, and of his own good conduct on the journey. 
The sum Mr. Quin agreed to pay for this was 2500 piastres, 
about 25/. sterling. 

Mr. Quin gives an animated account of his ride across the 
Balkan. Once he lost sight of his guide, to the no small 
terror, as it appeared, of the unfortunate Tartar.— 

‘The afternoon was delightfully fine, neither hot nor cold, but. of 
that medium temperature which makes the blood tingle in its circula- 
tion through the channels of the frame. Having been so long confined 
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to vehicles of various descriptions, I enjoyed the free air and the 
boundless greensward, over which I was riding. My horse too, though 
a poor miserable-looking hack, refreshed by a good feed, and an hour's 
rest, cantered along in a spirited style. On starting I rode on before 
my Tartar and postilion, firmly persuaded that my horse knew the 
road to Shumla as well as either of them. For a while I heard them 
galloping behind me, but the sound ceasing to reach my-ear, I looked 
back, and to my consternation beheld not a creature within the whole 
range of my horizon. I waited for a while, and then rode back two or 
three miles without meeting any body. I concluded that I had lost 
my road, and entered another beaten track, to which my horse, how- 
ever, manifested several very intelligible objections, I took counsel 
with him, leaving the bridle on his neck, when he deliberately turned 
round, and followed his own course.’ 

* My mood of mind at that moment was by no means enviable. I 
had ‘no means of ascertaining whether I was in the right way ‘to 
Shumla, or whether, as I almost person te, from the alacrity ps Rios 
horse, we were returning to Rutschuk. As I had missed my Tartar 
and postilion, whither had they spent Would they ride forward to 
Shumla to inquire for me, or would they return to Rutschuk, ‘satisfied 
with the sum already paid, in order to justify themselves by statin 
what was the truth, that my parting from them was my own act? 
They had all my luggage, and even my cloak; how was I to cross the 
Balkans without any protection against the reputed inclemency of 
these mountains? They had, moreover, some little remembrances of 
my journey, which I had bought for my wife and children, the loss of 
which I believe I should have regretted more than any thing else.’ I 
possessed, indeed, enough of gold in my pocket to defray my expenses 
to Constantinople, but I knew not a syllable of the language spoken 
by the Turks, and was equally ignorant of that in use amongst the 
Bulgarians. How was I to inquire my way? How was 1 to make 
any a understand what I wanted, when it would be necessary to 
procure fresh horses, and even the scanty meals with which I must be 
contented on the journey? Was it quite safe for me to travel alone, 
and if not, how and where was I to meet with a new guide ?” 

*These questions passed rapidly through my mind, but I came to 
the coriclusion that at all events, 1 would go on. The country rose 
gradually into hills, which indicated that I should soon be in sight of 
the Balkans. I met some shepherds tending their goats, to whom I 
shouted the word ‘‘Shumla,” and then pointing along the track in 
which [ was riding, inquired by this gesticulation, if I were in the 
right road; to which they seemed to answer in the affirmative, by 
pointing the same way. This information removed a heavy burden of 
doubt and anxiety from my mind. The sun had already set, and 


twilight was fast fading away ; but I allowed my horse to get on after. 


his own fashion, trusting to a benignant Providence for protection, and 
consoling myself with the thought that I was engaged in an adventure 
which seemed pregnant with interesting incidents.’ 
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‘My romantic anti¢ipations were no méans dispersed, when 
denecaing into a valley T attived at Sanne round wale several 
Bulgarian gitls were assembled with pitchers: ‘They seemed to wonder 
very much “what mater of man” I was, and I could not help 
admiring their beauteous large black eyes and dark hait, which fell in 
plats on their shoulders, ornamented with pieces of silver coin. Some 
wore similar Ofnaments in their ears, connected together by bends of 
coral. They were dressed in linen or flannel tuttics, marked with a 
ted ¢foss on the left breast, to show, | presume, that they were 
Ohristians, and therefore not obliged to wear the veil. They seemed, 
however, extremely shy; though curiosity, which characterizes the 
sex in every climate, now and then tempted them to take a peep at 
the solitary stranger. I prevailed on oe of these damsels to allow me 
to drink out of her pitcher; but as soon 49 they filled their vessels, 
Which they did in a great barry, or conimenced a general flight.’ ° 

‘7 felt very much inclined to follow them, satisfied that they lived 
in some neighbouring hamlet, where I might spend the night, when I 
was alarmed by the sound of two shots, which rapidly followed. each 
other, at some distance, Looking round towards the eminence from 
which I had myself just denend » saw in the inerensing dust, « 


horseman, galloping wildly as if he were pursued by a whole troop of 
banditti, Holding his pistol. in his hand, he direeted his course 
towards the fountain, when, looking at me with a frightened dspect, 


his lips trembling, his forehead bathed in perspiration, he threw 
self down from his horse upon the ground, where he sat for a few 
ininutes perfectly motionless. It was my Tartar! I hardly knew him, 
so changed was the expression of his countenance, so disorderéd was 
his turban, and his whole dress, as if he had just fled from a field of 
battle, My postilion appeared soon after, leading the baggage horse, 
but the fifth was missing. It was soon explained, that the horse which 
he had ridden all the day fell on the road soon after our departure 
from the place where we had dined; that every effort was made to get 
him on his legs again, but that after losing a great deal of time in the 
experiment they were obliged to abandon the animal; the more so, as 
from my imprudence in hastening on they found it necessary to come 
in pursuit of me, The Tartar’s head was at stake; which he woald 
probably have lost had he not fortunately overtaken me. I blamed 
myself for causing the man so much tribulation, though the occurrence 
was one of those mere chapters of accidents which now and then are 
to be found in the history of every man’s life, be he ever 80 circum-~ 
spéert.’—i, p. 238. 

At Adrianople Mr. Quin observed the following specimen of 
Turkish existence. 


* However, I continued in the attitude of repose, and as I could not 
keep my eyes shut I amused myself in observing the still life of a 
tailor’s shop oppeelte, which appeared to be the favourite lounge of 
all the idlers of the town. The master and three journeymien were 
seated in the Turkish fashion, which tailors have adopted in every age 
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and clime, Three visiters took their seats also oh the board, smoking 
their long pipes, and looking on with profound gravity at the perpe- 
tual passing and repassing of the needles and threads through the 
cloth, which was destined in due season to become a waistcoat or a 
pair of trousers. - Not a word escaped any of the party. A voluptuous, 
well-dressed, fine-looking man, with along gold-headed cane balanced 
in one hand, and his immense pipe in the other, next made his 
appearance. He could not go by the shop without ‘ looking in.” 
Kindling his pipe, he also took his station on the board, and while 
his charge of tobacco lasted, seemed to be the happiest of mortals. 
When the last puff expired he quited his seat, walked down the street, 
paid a visit to a tinman, smoked another pipe, came back, sat down 
again in the tailor’s shop, where he found the whole party undisturbed, 
filled his pipe again, exhausted it, and seemed fairly at a loss to know 
what he was next todo, He looked up the street, down the street, 
went ott, came back, stood a few minutes at the door in a state of 
listlessness, within a degree of petrification, and, at length, resolutely 
disappeared.’—1, 271. wd 


At several places on this side, on being discovered to be an 
Englishman, Mr. Quin was treated with the utmost respect. 
At Burgas, he says— 

‘ Ae I was mounting my horse, several of my new friends pressed 
their hands on my shoulder in a warm and even affectionate manner, 
exclaming in energetic terms, ‘‘ England and the Sultan at Stamboul—~ 
the Russians in the sea!” ‘There was a slight “ hurra!” when we 
rode off; and one of the Turks accompanied me through the streets, 
pressing his hand upon my knee.’—i, 278. 

The beauty of the human form in Turkey, which Mr, Quin 
repeatedly notices, may suggest the extent to which climate 
influences the human form. It is certain that the region which 
now constitutes a great part of Turkey, one of the finest in the 
world, has always been remarkable for the beauty of form of 
its inhabitants. This beauty of form the Turks seem, in some 
degree, to have acquired with the congy they conquered. 
Originally the Turks, the blacksmiths of Mount Imaus who 
learned, as Gibbon says, ‘ that the same arms which they forged 

r their masters might become in their own hands the in- 
struments of freedom and victory,’ were a different breed; and 
the beauty of their Georgian and Circassian slaves, though 
it doee in part, does not altogether account for the trans- 
formation. 

Mr. Quin devotes a considerable portion of his second 
volume to the discussion of the question between Russia and 
Turkey, into which it is not necessary to enter in this Article. 

‘rom Constantinople he proceeds to Greece, of which—parti- 
cularly the physical peculiarities of climate and scenery=he. 
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ivés some hasty, but vivid and graphic sketches. Even Childe 
Harold did not convey nearly s vivid impressions (apart 
from poetical and historical associations) of its delightful climate, 
and the unrivalled effect of the combination it possesses of the 
scenery of the sea, and bay, and mountain. Here, how- 
ever, Mr. Quin is guilty of a fault which ought to be noticed. 
He enters occasionally into a regular history of the customs of 
ancient Greece, for no other reason discernible than that he 
happens to be travelling in modern Greece. It is very true that 
an educated man, travelling in Greece, will, and must, and 
ought to make et gerne allusion to its ancient history, as the 
strongest bond of sympathy that unites him and all other 
educated men to the anne in question. The mere scenery, 
though it equalled or excelled that of Milton’s Eden, would 
be a feeble awakener of interest in comparison, But whena . 
traveller enters at such length into descriptions of ancient 
manners as is done here on one or two occasions, the reader is 
apt to fancy that he has taken up Anacharsis or Potter. 

Mr. Quin had an interview with Otho, the young king of 


Greece, whose conversation and manner produ a ve 
favourable impression upon him. From Greece he proceede 


to Corfu, and thence to Trieste, Venice, Rome, and Naples; 
The following character, met with in the packet from Corfu to 
Trieste, is too good to be omitted.— 


* We all soon discovered that we had a character on board, who 
was likely to afford us some amusement during our voyage. He was 
dressed in blue fustian trowsers, a shirt, a black serge cassock, a shovel 
hat, and a very scanty mantle of the same material as his cassock, 
scarcely reaching below his shoulders. He said he was a Frenchman ; 
that he had been educated for the church at the college of Limoges ; 
that he had received deacon’s orders. He had had an inspiration, -he 
assured us, which hade him perform a pilgrimage to -the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, and he had gone as far as Alexandria for that 
purpose ; but having been informed at that place by his consul, that 
the plague would be very likely to dispose of him if he went much 
farther, he prudently postponed his pilgrimage, and was now on his 
return to France. His great hat, which had evidently seen much 
service, he wore only on occasions of state; his ordinary head-dress 
was a silk handkerchief tied tightly round his forehead, which rather 
augmented the caricature expression of his round jolly-looking face. 
He had his berth forward ; but as he really was a well-educated man, 
and a most eccentric fellow in every way, we frequently drew him out, 
whenever he was not inclined, though that happened very rarely—to. 
exhibit himself for our entertainment.’ 

* We sent for the deacon in the evening, and offered him some 
punch ; but he preferred the unadulterated liquor, which soon opened 
all the sources of his eloquence. He informed us that he a 
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mission to preach to the heathens, and favoured us with some of the 
harangues by which he had meditated to convert them. They were 
very droll; but he argued that drollery was often more convincing 
than a homily, and it was his peculiar mission to laugh the Arabs out 
of their errors. We asked him in what language he meant to address 
them, as it was possible they might not understand French. To 
which he replied, with a mystic shrug of the shoulders, that wherever 
he went the French language would be instantly known to every body 
by inspiration; indeed, it was the only language now spoken in 
Paradise, and would soon become universal upon earth !’—ii. 250. 

* It was agreed amongst the sailors that they had never made so 
long and so disagreeable a passage before from Corfu to Trieste, 
though they had been for some two or three years en that station. 
They, one and all, imputed this misfortune to the presence of the 
deacon, whom they looked upon as a harbinger of evil, and as such, 
treated him with very little ceremony on all occasions. Numberless 
were the quarrels which the captain had to compose between this man 
and the sailors ; he talked to them in his voluble French, which they 
did not understand, and which for that reason the more provoked them. 
He allowed no rudeness to go unrepelled, and even became engaged 
more than once in regular combat for his bed, or his pillow, or his 
mug, or his shoes, or something or another of which they attempted 
to deprive him, in order to pick a quarrel with his reverence. The 
slightest encouragement on our part would have been accepted by 
them as a sufficient warrant on theirs to throw him into the sea.’ 

‘Whatever was the state of the weather, the deacon was sure 
to be employed, when not eating or sleeping, in one or two ways ; 
either he was writing his journal, which I observed he persevered 
in with great industry, or he was washing his only shirt in sea- 
water, which he then hung on the cordage of the sails to dry. It so 
happened that the said shirt was blanching in the wind during the late 
gale; and that just at the moment the parroquete* was torn into 
tatters, the shirt was seen like a witch riding on the element, filled ina 
balloon shape, and borne off to a watery grave. The sailors absolutely 
cheered it on its departure, and exclaimed, that as the deacon was thus 
blown overboard in effigy, we should have no more bad weather! The 
sudden lulling of the tempest satisfied them soon after that their 
prediction was verified, and they became more complaisant towards 
the original, who was, however, by no means reconciled to the loss he 
had sustained, and imputed it to their knavery.’—ii. 259. 

On the whole, Mr. Quin’s book is exceedingly valuable, as 
introducing the public to the knowledge of new companions in 
the European struggle for reform ; with such accompaniments of 
amusement and general interest, as are the most effective instru- 
ments for giving extension to the information. 





* Perroquet, French, a top-gallant sail. In Italian probably parrucchetto. 
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Arr. XV.—The Poems of William Dunbar, now first collected, with 
Notes and a Memoir of his Life. By David Laing.—2 vols. 
Edinburgh ; Laing and Forbes. London; Pickering. 1834. 


HE rude poetry of the early rhymers of Scotland, has lately 

stented an amount of attention which would have consi- 
derably astonished Johnson or Churchill. Labour has been 
bestowed on the subject, which undoubtedly might have been 
on many occasions more profitably spent; but as these enthu- 
siastic toils among faded parchments and tattered black-letter 
fragments, have exposed to the light of criticism many things 
which are worthy of being preserved as parts of British litera- 
ture, a sketch of what is known concerning the history of Poetry 
in Scotland, previous to the days of Dunbar, may be interest- 
ing as preparatory to a notice of his works, 

he Romance of Sir Tristrem, edited by Sir Walter Scott 
in 1804, and attributed by him to Thomas of Erceldoun, is pro- 
duced, not only as the earliest Scotch poem, but as the culans 
original metrical tale in the English language. To prove these 
two positions required some ingenuity; and Sir Walter Scott 
having the honour, not only of his country, but of his native 
district at heart, succeeded tolerably well. ‘That a person styled 
alternately Thomas of Erceldoun and Thomas the Rhymer 
existed, and that he was enabled to impress the power of his 
genius on the oral traditions of centuries, is undoubted. Long 
after his fame as a romancer, such as it may have been, was 
extinct, he lived, and in more remote districts still lives, in the 
awe and wonder of his countrymen, as a magician and prophet, 
There is scarcely an event in the Scottish annals, from the 
death of Alexander III. to the Douglas cause, to which his 
Laocoon-like prophecies have not been sorrowfully applied. And 
there is hardly a river, a waterfall, or remarkable rock, which 
is not expected to add another ey to his integrity, by 
becoming the object of some fearful infraction of the laws of 
nature. Old ruined buildings have received from him their 
respective destinies, some to be restored to wondrous magnifi- 
cence, and others to bear a fate of equally marvellous darkness. 
But these memorials of the mysterious visitant in Elf-land, are 
fading away too fast for the lovers of Scotch novels ; and perhaps 
the last illustrious effect of the powers of ‘ True Thomas,’ was 
the generous arrangement made by the youthful Byron, as 
reported by himself, that he should cross on horseback a 
bridge destined to fall under ‘an only son and an only foal,’ 
rather than his comrade. But the flesh-and-blood existence 
of Thomas is more satisfactorily proved by Sir Walter Scott, 
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through the medium of vulgar charters ; and it is decided that 
he died before the termination of the thirteenth century, at an 
advanced age. The main support of the external evidence 
which gives the authorship of Sir Tristrem to Thomas of Ercel- 
doun, is a passage of Robert de Brunne’s Introduction to his 
Annals. Robert deprecates the practice of composing in ‘ strange 
Inglis,’ and after mentioning divers forms of verse (the nature of 
which cannot be explained without a disputative commentary), 
observes very rationally, that verses are of little use unless they 
are understood by the persons io whom they are addressed, and 
that he has given his own information in a style intelligible to 
*lewed’ and ‘simple’ men. Then making comments on his 
precursors, he says—~ 
* I see in song, in sedgeyng tale 

Of Erceldoune and of Kendale, 

None thaim sayis as thai thaim wroght, 

And in ther saying it semes noght, 

That may thou here in Sir Tristrem, 

Over gestes it has the steem, 

Over all that is or was, 

If men it sayd as made Thomas ; 

BotI here it no man g0 say, 

That of some copple som is away. 

So thare fayre saying here beforne, 

Is thare travaile nere forlorne ; 

Thai sayd it for pryde and nobleye, 

That non were suilk as they. 

And alle that thai willed overwhere 

Alle that ilke will now forfare. 

Thai sayd it in so quaint Inglis, 

That many wate not what it is,’ &c, 


As farther evidence, a manuscript fragment of a French 
Romance in the possession of the late Mr. Douce, mentions 
the story of Sir Tristrem as told by ‘ Thomas’ and Gotfried von 
Strasburgh in a German romance on the same subject, and 
quotes ‘ Thomas of Brittania,’ who can be no other than the 
aforesaid Thomas of Erceldoun. All this was clenched by the 
internal evidence of the initiatory lines of the romance,— 

‘ I was at Erceldoune : 
With Thomas spak Y thare ; 
Ther herd Y rede in roune, 
Who Tristrem gat and bare.’ 


The Auchinlech MS, from which this romance is copied, is a 
thick vellum volume containing upwards of forty different pieces ; 
and unfortunately for antiquaries, the scribe had nee = 

K 
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tation to men of taste by illuminating the capitals, most of 
which are cut out. It was the fate of the important word 
‘ Erceldoune’ to be neatly cut away along with the little picture 
above it, and cavilling critics complained that Sir Walter 
had no evidence for filling it up. Fortunately however 
for the honour of Scotland, it had been the practice of the 
scribe to write the first line of each separate piece, on the last 
page of the one preceding by way of catchword, and in this 
guise the word ‘ Erceldoune’ appears. But in her claim to the 
first British romance, Scotland has not escaped so well in other 
respects. Mr. Price the editor of the last edition of Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, has proved that the Thomas of 
‘ Brittania’ so complacently identified with the Scotch seer, 
existed at an earlier period, and is quoted as composing in 
Norman French. It was further observed, that if this romance 
of Sir Tristrem were the one commented on by Robert de 
Brunne, its ‘Inglis’ is not a whit more quaint than his own, 
nor can his observation that men cannot repeat it as Thomas 
made it, but ‘ that of some copple som is away,’ be easily 
applied to a piece of versification peculiarly melodious and 
tripping even when compared with the productions of a 
later age than that assigned to it. In confirmation of the re- 
mark of De Brunne, Sir Walter Scott notes one or two 
instances of lines left out; but the omissions were probably 
owing to some accident which the scribe alone could explain, 
and have certainly by no means added to the facility of reci- 
tation, unless the lines so spared were very different from the 
others. 

It was moreover observed, that there are no words of purely 
Scotch origin in Sir Tristrem. In the language there is certainly 
great similarity to that of ‘ Haveloch the Dane,’ and the ‘ Geste 
of King Horne,’ English romances probably contemporary ; but 
there were peculiarities connected with the early language of 
Scotland, to be shortly noticed, which render such an argument 
doubtful, It is a more serious objection, that while both 
England and Ireland are alternately the theatres of action in 
the romance, no part of the territory of Scotland is mentioned, 
The events of the thirteenth century showed indeed, that the 
influx of Normans and Saxons from England to a certain 
extent amalgamated the nations, and made many of the higher 
barons look with too much indifference on the yoke of Edward ; 
but the apathy must have been greater than is supposed, or else 
the renowned propensity of Scotchmen to celebrate their native 
land must be of modern growth, if a bard could sing of adven- 
tures in different parts of Britain, without contriving to bring 
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in Scotland for a share of the glory. It is true that the subject 
is peculiarly British or Cimbric, and left no room for celebratin 
the contemporary races either of England or Scotland. But the 
love of oiieaiiie a native district exists independently of any 
descent from the race which may have inhabited it; moreover, 
the Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde extended far through the 
West of Scotland, bordering closely on Thomas of Erceldoun’s 
own district. Arthur, if he ever existed, performed as gallant 
feats north of the Tweed as elsewhere, and this scene of his 
exertions would not have been forgotten by the Scotch poet. 
It is moreover to be observed that all the other poems in the 
Auchinlech MS. are strictly English, and the word ‘ Erceldoune’ 
in the first line of Sir Tristrem contains perhaps the only 
reference to Scotland in the whole. Nor are the terms in 
which the poem commences, by any means indicative of its 
being the pure composition of Thomas. The narrator says he was 
at Erceldoun, that there he met Thomas, who told him a story 
which he intends to tell over again, but by no means promising 
to adhere to the language of the original. The story was a 
celebrated one among the ‘ sedgers’ of the period, and found its 
way into most languages in Europe. Thomas of Erceldoun had 
Certainly from all accounts his own version of it, and that by no 
means a contemptible one; but it seems very doubtful indeed, 
whether we are now in possession of this treasure. 

Passing over one or two names after whose works a hue-and- 
cry is now going on with some appearance of success, the next 
Scotch poem in order of time, is of a more tangible and authentic 
description. Archdeacon Barbour composed towards the ead of 
the 14th century the metrical tale, or rather history, of ‘ The 
Bruce.’ The story of long-suffering and final triumph 
which this subject embraced, would have rendered such a book 
popular in Scotland from a far feebler hand than that of Barbour. 
In an imaginative point of view, this work is not so ambitious 
as Sir Tristrem, and probably many would object to its being 
admitted within the pale of poetry. The narrative as it alter- 
nately records distress and danger, or victory and exultation, is 
simple, plain, and unadorned, and in many instances has been 
considered, even by the judicious and scrutinizing Lord Hailes, 
as good historical authority. The Archdeacon perhaps rightly 
considered, that a clear narrative of the events of the west 
of Scotland, in the language of Scotland, would be a better gift 
to his countrymen, than an imaginative production to gratify 
more exalted tastes, or a history in a dead language to suit more 
1 aned intellects. But his narrative is not without its ornaments, 
A boldness of sentiment more rhetorical than strictly poetical, 
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is frequently expressed, and there is occasionally a burst of 
high independent feeling. As a characteristic specimen, Robert 
the Bruce is made thus to address his host before the Battle of 
Bannockburn.— 


‘ And quhen it cummys to the fycht, 
Iik man set hart, will, and mycht, 

To stynt our fayis mekill prid. 

On horss thai will arrayit rid ; 

And cum on you in full gret hy, 

Mete thaim with speris hardely. 

And think than on the mekill ill, 

That thai and tharis has done ws till; 
And ar in will yeit for to do, 

Giff thai haf mycht to cum thar to. 
And certis, me think weill that ye 

For owt abasing aucht to be 

Worthy, and of gret wasselagis. 

For we haff thre gret awantagis. 

The first is, that we haf the rycht ; 
And for the rycht ay God will fycht. 
The tother is, that thai cummyn ar, 
For lyppynning of thair gret powar, 
To sek ws in our awne land; 

And has broucht her, rycht till our hand, 
Ryches in to sa gret quantité, 

That the powrest of yow sall be 

Bath rych, and mychty thar with all, 
Giff that we wyne, as weill may fall. 
The thrid is, that we for our lyvis, 

And for our childre, and for our wywis, 
And for our fredome, and for our land, 
Ar strenyeit in to bataill for to stand. 
And thai, for thair mycht anerly, 

And for thai lat of ws heychtly, 

And for thai wald distroy ws all, 

Maiss thaim to fycht: bot yeit may fall, 
That thai sall rew thair barganyng.’ 


Another well known passage begins in the following high 


strain,—— 


‘A! fredome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayss man to haiff liking : 
Fredome all solace to man giffis : 
He levys at ess that frely levys ! 

A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 
Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 
Gyff fredome failyhe : for fre liking 
Js yharnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay hass levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrté 
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The angyt, na the wrechyt dome, 
That is cowplyt in foule thyridome. 
But gyff he had essayit it, 

Than all perquer be suld it wyt ; 

And suld think fredome mar to pryss, 
Than all the gold in warld that is.’ 


About & century elapsed from the period of the Bruce, before 
the other hero of Scottish history and romance was celebrated 
in the ‘ Wallace’ of blind Harry. Harry was a wandering min- 
strel, probably the last of his profession that appealed to a re- 
spectable audience ‘in bower and hall,’ except the hereditary 
Senachiés of the Celts. He appears to have fallen on evil days, 
for during his lifetime an Act was passed against ‘them that 
makes themselves fooles, bards, and other runners about ;’ or- 
daining them to have their ears nailed to trees, to be banished, 
and in the spirit of ‘ the excellent brevity of the old Scotch 
Acts,’ ‘gif they be funden againe, that they be hangit.’ The 
grandeur of victory and recovered independence, which orna- 
tented the theme of Barbour, was wanting to the minstrel, who 
had little to record except a tissue of foreign oppression and 
domestic perfidy. But in the spirit of true minstrel nationality, 
his eye was fixed on the one redeeming object of that re- 
matkable man, whose footsteps he traced in a course of prowess, 
from the time when as a peaceful citizen his hatred was roused 
by oppression, till he was dragged through the streets of London 
at the tails of horses to the gibbet, and the quarters of his body 
sent to ornament his country. But in the acts of this private 
man, there was a higher subject for the soul of popular poetry, 
than in those of the other hero, who however much he suffered 
and achieved, struggled only foracrown. Almost every country 
fated to combat with powerful neighbours, has had at some period 
of its history a popular leader, whose character has so strong] 
incorporated itself with the feelings of his countrymen, that al 
of good and great which the mind can devise is collected in the 
ideal character, and it becomes impossible for the historian to 
reach the unadorned truth. Such is the case with Wallace, and 
it is to be regretted that little is authentically known of one who 
was certainly master of many great and noble qualities. Viewed 
by his countrymen in such a light, his character did not require 
to their eyes the aid of poetic colouring, and it has been remarked 
as a subject on which most poets have failed. Harry’s method 
of ornamenting it, was the more substantial one of simple exagge- 
ration. ‘The hero is represented much in the giant-killing vein, 
as peregrinating the country with the perpetual power of killing 
all southerns, a gigantic and powerful man who for want of a 
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better instrument, can slay his enemy with the rafter of a house. 
If not so much of a fine gentleman as his later biographer 
Miss Porter has represented him, he is much more of the 
dashing hero. ‘The poem,’ observes the shrewd Bishop 
Nicholson, ‘ which goes commonly about in old Scotch rhime, 
describes him like a true knight-errant, cleaving his foes 
generally (through brawn and bane) down to the shoulders, and 
never striking off less than an arm or a leg,’ 

Among other poets who existed in the period intervening 
between these two, Andrew Wyntoun, Prior of St. Serf’s Isle 
in Lochlevin, wrote a ponderous ‘ cronikil of Scotland’ in nine 
books; the number of chapters in each, ranging from twenty to 
eighty. He is an exceedingly distinct and clear writer, gene- 
rally putting the year and day of the month in verse, and quite 
as explicit on the matters which preceded the birth of Christ, as 
in those which followed. Like Keating and Geoffry of Monmouth 
however, his minuteness has not saved him from the attacks 
of scrupulous critics, who have rejected many of the glories 
with which he has surrounded the feats of Scottish kings, on the 
bare ground that the kings themselves never existed. 

He has a delicate way of telling such occurrences in other 
perts of the world, as might be supposed to influence affairs in 
Scotland ; as ‘of mannys first creatioune, ‘ of the slauchter of 
Abelle,’ ‘ of the arke of Noe and of the spate’ [deluge], treat- 
ing ‘ Dewcalyonys Flude,’ as a separate subject. He tells 
‘ how Ynde and other landis lyis,’ ‘ of the women Amazones,’ and 
‘of the assege of Troye.’ His method of narrating, in its prolix 
accuracy, bears perhaps more resemblance to the style of the 
Statutes at Large, than of any other work in elegant literature. 
Yet in his pictures of the happiness of a peaceful country, there 
is a sort of calmness and content, which if not poetry, is some- 
thing nearly allied to it; and in his descriptions of action there 
is often a considerable degree of spirit and vigour. Thus ina 
conflict between the Sheriff of Angus and some Highlanders, he 
says of Sir David Lindsay (not the poet),— 


Throw the body he strak a man 

Wyth his spere doun to the erde : 

That man hald fast his awyn swerd 
Intil his neve, and wp thrawand 

He pressit hym, noucht agayne standand 
That he wes pressit to the erde, 

And, with a swake thane of his swerd, 
Throw the sterup lether, and the bute 
Thre ply or four, abune the fute, 

He straik the Lyndesay to the bane ; 
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That man na straike gave but that ane ; 
For thare he deit.’ * 

Before noticing that distinct class of poets to which Dun- 
bar belongs, it may be well to give some further attention to 
the curious question regarding the re oy used by the early 
Scotch poets. It will be observed that this language, how- 
ever antiquated, possesses few of the peculiarities of the 
Scotch; and indeed to an Englishman, especially if he is 
acquainted with early English poetry, it is much more intelligible 
than that of the later poets of Scotland. To one who has not 
carried his reading so far back as Gower or Chaucer, the ancient 
Scotch poetry may perhaps assume a very strange aspect; but 
it is to be observed ¢ converso, that almost every discovery of 
an English poem of the fourteenth century, adds to the stock of 
words which are common to the Scotch of the present day and 
the English of that period; while a Scotchman is well known 
to have a great advantage in the reading of early English poetry. 
It would appear that till about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the languages were nearly common. Warton divides 
the Saxon into three periods, of which the second is the 
Danish Saxon, and the third the Norman. Similar opportunities 


of im — with the Danish, were possessed by the English 


and the Scotch ; and accordingly great part of the latter language 
is traced to this source. Vith the Norman however, it 
seems never to have been so much commingled. The spe- 
cimens of poetry given by Hicks and Warton containing a 
satire on the luxury of the monks, and the Life of St. Margaret 





* The following possnge in the Lord of the Isles, will show how closely 
Sir Walter Scott followed the spirit of early British poetry in its better 
arts. In his works there occur many instances of his having coloured 
is descriptions from the older poets, but perhaps none in which he has 
committed so close an imitation as in the following. 


* Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce Lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword 
He rode with spear in rest, 
And through his bloody tartans bor’d, 
And through his gallant breast. 
Nail’d to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writh'd him up against the spear 
And swung his broadsword round. 
—Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way, 
Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway, 
The blood gush’d from the wound ; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 
Hath turn’d him on the ground, 
And laugh’d in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid.’ 
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supposed to be:as ancient as the twelfth century, ate in language 
much resembling that of Barbour and Wyntoun; a little more 
antiquated in the spelling. The Geste of King Horne, which 
Percy dated at about a century after the Conquest, and which 
Mr, Price without stating his reasons conceives long anterior to 
it, beats a still greater resemblance. In 1828, the poem of 
Haveloch the Dane, known to Camden and fegretted by Ritson 
as lost, was edited by Sir Frederick Madden, to gratify the 
luxurious exclusiveness of the Roxburgh club. This is cowval 
with Sir Tristrem, and rivals King Horne in the fame of being 
the earliest English romance. It is translated from the French ; 
but the subject being strictly English, the original is with much 
reason supposed to have been composed in the court language 
of an Anglo-Norman minstrel, while a translation was prepared 
for Robert de Brunne’s friends the ‘lewed men.’ In this poem 
the resemblance to the early language of Scotland is remarkable. 
It has been assigned as the cause of this similarity, that the 
numerous Saxons who resorted to Scotland previously to and at 
the Conquest, diffused their language through the country ; 
and Sir Walter Scott ingeniously maintained, that after the 
Norman invasion, the Saxon language being in England 
confined to the lower classes while in Scotland it became the 
language of the court, might be composed with greater purity 
by the bards of the latter country, than of the former; but Mr. 
Price and others will not be convinced that English was at 
any time more purely spoken in Scotland than at home. 
Another subject of much mystery is involved in this question. 
The Eastern portion of Scotland, was anciently occupied by the 
people called Picts. These were in the middle of the ninth 
century united with the Scots or Dalriads who had previously 
come over from Ireland and settled in the Western and more 
mountainous part of the country, and are generally understood 
to have been the ancestors of the present Highlanders. It was 
always believed until the days of Pinkerton, that these Scots 
had conquered the Picts and brought them under the dominion 
of their king Kenneth ; but that writer maintained that the 
reverse was the case, because the fact depended only on the 
authority of Celtic chroniclers, who always told what was directly 
contrary to the truth. The question whether these same 
Picts were of Celtic or Teutonic origin, has given birth to 
much discussionand learned writing. The field of discussion was 
a pretty fairone, for there were very few facts, and those of a 
very pliant nature, tointerrupt the opposing arguments. Bede 
indeed clearly states that the Picts came from Scythia, but his 
authority is not much selied on, and among the later Roman 
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writers little occurs to illuminate the subject, excepta few oracular 
sentences, chiefly among the  anegyrists ; and as these respectable 
authors had about as much knowledge of the different races 
of North Britain, as the writers of the Minerva Press may 
be supposed to have of the tribes of American Indians, 
the matter was very little cleared by their interposition. 
Notwithstanding such impediments in the way of a distinct 
history of the Picts, Mr. Pinkerton found their ancestors, in a 
small island of the name of Peuké at the mouth of the Danube, 
mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy ; thence he conducted them 
towards the Baltic, found them forming themselves into the 
kingdom of Vikia, and finally landed them in Scotland. Mr. 
George Chalmers, in a ponderous volume, as clearly proved that 
the Picts were Celts, and in corroboration showed that the 
names of their kings were of Celtic origin. But Dr. Jamieson 
in his Scotch Etymological Dictionary (a learned and useful 
work) showed that they might with equal hope of success 
be referred to a Gothic origin. The question is still open to 
controversy, and though Pinkerton is no longer alive to charge 
with ‘ gross and contemptible ignorance, and conceited assur- 
ance,’ ot Ritson to accuse of ‘* mendacious and dishonest 
assertions,’ it would hardly be safe to risk an opinion on the 
matter. Still it may be observed, that those who philologically 
try to show that the Picts were Teutones, do so in reference to 
the state of the present language of Scotland; and the migration 
of the English Saxons seems as yet the best supported reason 
for the similarity of the old Scotch poetry to that of England. 
There are, however, peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
which have found their way into the works of Gower and 
Chaucer, but not into those of the early Scotch poets. The en 
as a termination, for instance, and the y or corruption of the 
Saxon ag Sone ge, seldom if ever occur in Barbour or 
Wyntoun. It is remarkable however that they are not frequently 
met with, in some of the very earliest English romances. 

A divergence from the standard of similarity, which was 
observed as existing at a very early period between the 
languages of the two nations, was gradually made by each. 
Chaucer has generally borne the reputation of corrupting the 
English language with gallicisms ; and his habit of terminating 
a sentence or idea with the first couplet of a rhyme, and carrying 
a new one to the second, is supposed indicative of his having 
taken his model from the French. He was not alone, however, 
in the conspiracy. In the curious poem of‘ William and the 
Wer-Wolf, ’ printed in 1832 in the costliest manner of the 
Roxburgh club, and ascertained to be written in 1360, there are 
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many gallicisms, which serve to make the language very distinct 
from that of ‘ Haveloch the Dane ;’ and the editor Sir Frederick 
Madden is of opinion that these exonerate Chaucer, who was a 
young man at the time the romance was written, from the 
charge of commencing the corruption of his native tongue. 
The language of the poets of Scotland, at a somewhat later 
date, merged in the contrary direction, into what is termed 
broad Scotch. Of Chaucer and Barbour, who were con- 
temporary, the latter is perhaps the more easily read; while 
Douglas who wrote about a century and a half later, and 
Lindsay and Maitland who flourished in the early part of the 
reign of Queen Mary, often use a dialect which may be quite 
unintelligible to one pretty well acquainted with old English 
oetry. 

. a that some notice should be taken of a class of Scotch 
poets much distinguished in their genius, and the nature of 
their efforts, from the rude chroniclers already mentioned. 
There might be some question indeed as to the propriety 
of classing the latter under the term poets at all. Hach had 
his narrative of fact, or pleasing fable to tell, and he told 
it in measured lines, and in rhyme. The imagination or 
feelings of the author too, diversified the series of incidents 
with spirited description or strains of sentiment; but these 
seldom went beyond the limits admitted to a writer of prose, 
and it seems not to have occurred to the authors, that they had 
to confine themselves at all times within the sphere of the 
poet, and instead of giving their information sometimes with the 
gravity of the conveyancer, and at others with more animation 
as suited their mood, to keep up a continued appeal to 
the imagination or passions. The class of poets of which 
Dunbar stands undoubtedly at the head, took up poetry as an 
art per se; on the various methods of succeeding in which, they 
bestowed their whole powers, making nature their study, and 
employing their art in those portions of it which their observa- 
tion told them were materials for the poet. Criticism was 
probably at that time little studied in Scotland; and thence, if 
the poets of the period were unable from examples of the 
failure or success of other authors carefully to prune the 
produce of their intellectual labours, they had no collection of 
established mannerisms which restrained them to particular 
systems of thought, but were sent to the garden of nature, 
undirected, thence to chuse such flowers as best suited their 
inclinations. Hence in the productions of these poets, 
there is an unrestrained luxuriance of ideas connected with 
natural objects. The singing of birds, running waters, hills, 
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and green trees, are their perpetual subjects of contemplation ; 
and though the different aspects of these are noted and com- 
mented on to an extent which refined criticism may condemn, 
the reader feels a reflection of the feelings enjoyed in the 
observation of the objects themselves, which however long 
they may be indulged in, are not apt to tire or clog the 
appetite. It happened that the first of these poets was 
a monarch,—King James I. His early education in England, 
whither he had been taken captive in 1405 at the age of 
thirteen, probably tended to refine his taste; and his solitary 
captivity at Windsor, however it in other respects affected his 
mind, may not have been unconducive to the developement of 
poetic feeling. His ‘ King’s Quair,’ in which he describes his 
imprisonment, and the circumstances under which he fell in 
love with Lady Jane Beaufort whom he afterwards married, 
as he saw her walking in the garden, is in every respect a 
beautiful poem, and full of the luxurious observation of nature 
above alluded to. Two very different poems, called ‘ Peblis at 
the Play,’ and ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ are attributed 
to him, on no better authority than because a MS. of a century 
later, mentions him as the author of the latter, and John Major, 
a chronicler who wrote at the commencement of the 16th 
century, quotes the initiatory words of a poem written by King 
James, which are identical with the commencement of ‘ Peblis at 
the Play’. Good judges, however, have justly attributed these 
poems to a later period; and they are not like what would 
come from the hand of a King. They are in the very strongest 
of broad Scotch, full of the most expressive terms which that 
language contains, vividly descriptive of, and showing a familiar 
acquaintance with, the habits of the common people, and pro- 
fessing sometimes no great respect for authorities. On the 
whole it would be as easy to suppose George IV. the author of 
Tam O’Shanter, as the fastidious James the writer of these bold 
and vigorous satires. ‘Thomas Henryson, who in many respects 
imitated Chaucer, and continued his Troilus and Creseide, 
and also wrote some original pastorals of great beauty, ought 
not to be passed over. 

Several collectors of early poems have published those of 
Dunbar separately ; but they have now been for the first time 
arranged in one work, in which the poet has been fortunate in 
falling into the hands of a tasteful and diligent editor, who has 
spared no pains in adding to the illustrations which Hailes and 
Pinkerton had previously collected on the subject. Mr. 
Laing’s researches, however, have not enabled him to discover 
many facts relating to the poor poet, who was too little con- 
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nected with the bloodshed and intrigues of the period to find a 
nitch in its history, It appears that he was born in Lothiaa, 
in the middle of the 15th century, and was sent to the Universit 
of St, Andrew’s in 1475. From that period to the year 1499, 
nothing is known of him, except that from his own account he 
entered the order of St. Francis, and became an itinerant Friar, 
a profession on which, as compared with the comforts of the 
Establishment, he looked with very little respect. In one of 
his poems, he relates that a fiend in the likeness of St. Francis 
appeared before him in a dream, with a Priar’s habit, which he 
requested him to put on. He casts it away with some indignation, 
stating that he had had quite enough of it before, although he 
made his wandering life as jolly a one as he could, He gives 
substantial reasons for preferring the robe of a Bishop.— 
‘In haly legendis haif I hard allevin, 
Ma sanctis of bischoppis, nor freiris, be sic sevin ; 
Off full few freirig that hes bene sanctia I reid ; 
Quhairfoir ga bring to me ane bischhoppis weid, 
Gife evir thou wald my saule yeid ynto hevin.’ 


It would be pleasing if all aspirants to the mitre, would 
speak with the same plainness. Dunbar became early 
attached to the Court, as one of the regular caterers for its mis- 
cellaneous amusements; and there, near the person of royalty, he 
maintained an unceasing outcry for preferment in the Church, 
couched in such modest language as the above. In the year 
1500 he received a pension of ten pounds (about 3/. in English 
money), to be paid until he should receive a benefice of the value 
of 40]. yearly. His pension was afterwards increased to 20/., 
and in 1510 to 80/., to be paid until he should receive a benefice 
ef 100/. The object of his ambition, however, he never achieved. 
Some have attributed his disappointment to the too open dis- 
soluteness of his manners and conversation, which might have 
even shocked the Establishment of that period; but Mr. Laing is 
inclined to refer it to the more creditable cause, that the King 
wished io keep so excellent a companion near his person. His 
Majesty’s firm resistance to the importunities with which the 
bard continually assailed him, must have been truly mag- 
nanimous. 

‘ That his continuous and importunate solicitations were attended 
with little or no advantage, might be inferred from their number and 
diversified character; but this ae is discountenanced by the 
knowledge which we possess of the regular payment of his annual 

nsion. It is somewhat amusing, however, to consider with what 
ingenuity and address he varies his petitions, In general he seems to 
found his chief claim for preferment on former services which he had 
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rendered, his youth having been spent in the King’s employment, while 
he intimates that his wants would be easily satisfied, But whether 
in the form of a satirical or pathetic appeal to the King, or simply asa 
congratulation on the new year, or whether under some humorous 
personation he brought forward his request, still the burden of Dunbar’s 
song was a Benefice! Again, at times he breaks out in a more vehe- 
ment tone, and uses the language of remonstrance on observing 
Benefices given to persons who had already enjoyed several others. He 
asks the King, whether it is more charity to give drink to him who 
stands in great need of it, or to fill ‘a full man till he burst,’ while his 
companion, who is as deserving as he to drink wine, is allowed to die 
of thirst. His virtuous indignation is still more excited on beholding 
the great abuses which prevailed at court, and on contrasting his own 
small reward with the liberal encouragement bestowed on needy 
adventurers and impostors, he is led, but with no undue degree of 
vanity, to predict the endurance of his own works.’ 

* But the most singular instance of all his supplications is perhaps 
that, in which he represents himself under the character of a worn-out 
steed, or an old grey horse, which deserved to be turned out to pasture, 
and to have shelter provided during the winter season, Attached to this 
poem, is the following reply to the petition, in the form of a mandate 
addressed to the Treasurer by His Majesty ; but whether the words were 
actually written by the King himself, or added in his name by Dunbar, 
as an ingenious mode of enforcing his request, the reader must be left 
to his own conjecture. -In modern orthography the lines are :— 


After our writings, TREASURER, 

Take in this grey horse O.p Dunsar, 

Who in my aucht, with service true, 

Is lyart, changed is his hue ; 

Gar house him now against this Yule, 

And busk him like a Bishop’s mule ; 

For, with my hand I have indost 

To pay whate’er his trappings cost.’—(Memoir, 24-6.) 


Dunbar has been maintained (by his own countrymen chiefly) 
to be in many things the rival, if not the superior of Chaucer ; 
in pathos however, he is far inferior, nor did he venture on the 
field of beautifully constructed narrative, peculiar to the father 
of English poetry. His powers, nevertheless, were extensive and 
various. e€ was an accomplished and bitter satirist, and 
—— the refined art of wounding under the mask of condolence 
and sympathy, not much practised in Britain till the days of 
Thomas Nash. In attacking rivals, or those servants of the 
court who extended to the petitioning poet the insolence of 
office, anger and bitterness sometimes make him forget his more 
refined weapons, and transform him into the ferocious assailant. 
It is curious to remark, that the butt of less refined wits in later 
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days, the tailors, have not escaped his notice. Warton observes, 
that the genius of Dunbar is of ‘a moral and didactic cast, 
and his power of painting in a vivid and striking manner the 
infirmities of human nature, is exhibited in his “ Dance of the 
sevin deidly Synnis.” The Dance of Sins is a sort of mask in 
hell, in presence of Mahound or the devil.— 


‘ Lat sé, quoth he, now quha begynnis ? 

With that the fow!l Sevin Deidly Synnis 
Begowth to leip at anis. 

And first of all in dance wes Pryd, 

With hair wyld bak, and bonet on syd, 
Lyk to mak vaistie wanis ; 

And round abowt him, as a quheill, 

Hank all in rumpillis to the heill 
His kethat for the nanis : 

Mony prowd trumpour with him trippit, 

Throw skaldand fyre, ay as thay skippit 
Thay gyrnd with hyddouss granis,’ (I. 50.) 


It is impossible not to see in these lines the spirit of Tam 
o’ Shanter. But some of the images in this production are far 
too loathsome and physically disgusting for poetry ; and indeed in 


the various productions of this sometimes very elegant poet, there 

are occasional remarks and allusions, which give startling hints 

of the sort of morality and manners encouraged at the period. Nor 

is the immorality of Dunbar so much the subject of mere 

literary ornament or colouring, as that of Chaucer. It appears 

to be ny | rooted in society, and when connected with some 
1 


scenes in Sir David Lindsay’s plays, as they were acted in 
presence of the Court, might excite wonder at the effrontery of 
those heralds, who could carry a Scottish genealogy through such 
a period. Perhaps the most complete and beautiful of Dunbar’s 

oems is that of ‘ The Thrissill and the Rois,’ written to cele- 
eon the marriage of James IV. with Margaret of England in 
1503 ; but as it has been frequently quoted, a stanza or two of 
one of his minor works may be more acceptable as a specimen 
of his style. ‘The Merle and the Nychtingaill’ thus com- 
mences.— 


‘In May, as that Aurora did up spring, 

With cristall ene chasing the cluddis sable, 
I hard a Merle, with mirry notis, sing 

A sang of luve, with voce rycht confortable, 
Agane the Orient bemis amiable, 

Upone a blissful brenche of lawryr grene ; 
This wes hir sentens sueit and delectable, 

“* A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.” 
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Undir this brench ran down a revir bricht, 
Of balmy liquour, cristallyne of hew, 
Agane the hevinly aisure skyis licht ; 
Quhair did, upone the tothir syd, persew 
A Nychtingaill, with suggurit notis new, 
Quhois angell federis as the pacok schone : 
This wes hir song, and of a sentens trew, 
“ All luve is lost, bot upone God allone.” 


With notis glaid, and glorious armony, 
This joyfull Merle so salust scho the day, 
Quhill rong the woddis of hir melody, 
Saying, Awalk, ye Luvaris of this May; 
Lo fresche Flora hes flurest every spray, 
As nature hes hir taucht, the noble Quene, 
The feild bene clothit in a new array : 
A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


Nevir swetar noys wes hard with levand man, 
Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 
Hir sound went with the revir as it ran 
Out throw the freshe and flureist lusty vaill : 
© Merle! quoth scho, O fule ! stynt of thy tail, 
For in thy song gud sentens is thair none, 
For boith is tynt, the tyme and the travaill 
Of every luve, bot apone God allone.’—I. 216-7, 





Art, XVI.—The Evils of the House of Lords. By J. A. Roebuck, 
M.P.—London; Longley. 1835. 


rue Lords have done their best during the past session to 

ripen the ae mind for the question, law shall the Lords 
be reformed? The subject has not been prepared by previous 
discussion ; and, but for the quickening of ‘ the crisis’ by the 
proceedings of the Lords, there are few who would not have 
willingly postponed the solution of the problem. There is a 
principle in nature that provides for the ripening of evil, as 
well as of good; and, after all care has been bestowed upon 
the alleviation of the worst when its time shall have come, it 
is generally best to wait that time. The Lords have ripened 
their own mischief. They have obtruded their deficiencies 
on public opinion, and the judgment of the public is upon them 
by their own determination. 

Well-meaning persons have planned sundry schemes of 
amelioration, or of mitigation, according as they viewed the 
characteristic nature of the hereditary body. The creation of 
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new Peers might once have been competent to mieet the case ; 
for like a oe applied to a vessel in time, it might have 
prevented the rush of the cargo to one side, whith has subse- 
quently taken place. But that opportunity, the cruel tender- 
ness of Earl Grey for ‘ his Order’ has thrown away. If he had 
exerted the constitutional power of the Crown, to balance the 
Tory garrison which had toh collecting for fifty years in the 
House of Lords as a last resource, as a poire contre la soif, things 
might never have come to the present dilemma... But what is 
undone, is undone; and here we are. 

But how, it will be said, shall the opportunity of making any 
alteration, be obtained? Will the Lords consent to reform them- 
selves? This is indeed the difficulty, but it is one which will 
be overcome, if the Lords show themselves unbearable. The 
people will be compelled first to give hints, then to show more 
uneasiness, and the Lords will always have the good sense and 
tact to take warning in time, however unpleasant concession 
may he in itself; as they notably evinced in the case of the 
Reform Bill, The Lords will not yield, till they see reason 
sufficient to make the Lord yield;—till P the power is to W 
the weight, in that proportion which makes an equilibrium and 
a little more; and then they will yield, like all things else in 
nature, to the necessity of the rule. In the miean time the 
interesting question is, whether they will resolutely bring them- 
selves to that case ; for if the boiler is to burst, it is them- 
selves that must create the pressure, and load the valve. 

That there are, or may be, means of effectual coercion is 
easily shown. It is known that the Commons hold the purse. 
And though the imbecillity which dares the Commons to stop 
the Supplies, by threatening to charge them with the mischief 
that might illow upon_ resistance, — like a naughty little 
boy that threatens his Mamma with kicking in her china 
closet,—may do for juste milieu feebleness, it would not for 
an hour restrain a courageous Minister backed by a House 
commissioned by an irritated people. The Commons have a 

ower, which whenever they chuse to exert it, not only cannot 
& resisted, but cannot be opposed. The evils of half-pay 
officers running about without salaries,—and fundholders unable 
to pay their weekly bills for want of their dividends,—will never 
be experienced, because nobody will wait to try. It has occurred 
to most people, to see an animal break its chain, and then stand 
still, in the unconsciousnes that it is loose. An imaginary 
bond of this nature, is all that at any time hinders a willing 
House of Commons from stopping the Supplies. It is astonishing 
how long men will go on, like John Tania's unfortunate 
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heroes, having ‘ the key called Promise ’ in their pocket, before 
they bethink themselves of putting it to use. 

hese are extreme movements; but the extremity of the 
occasion, if it arises, ead ye? alike extremity. When wisdom 
and moderation are found fruitless, and folly stops the way of 
all good, there must needs be strong measures. The Tories 
have given the people a ae of ways strong enough. A 
wise man looks to the end of his actions, and stops at the 
beginning of the wrong path. The ultimate result is put up 
in the face of the Lords, not to frighten them, but to show 
them where they are going. There is no one, perhaps, 
desirous to drive them there; but if they are bent on their 
bad purposes, it is as well that they should know the chance 
sd their coming back again in a condition worse than their 

rst. 

The existence of the House of Lords as a separate branch of 
the Legislature, has been supported on three grounds. 

. Ist. By De Lolme, because the Legislature would be apt to 
run away with itself on every chatige of sentiment, and there- 
fore it is necessary there should be a body of a contrary senti- 
thent to keep it in the right line. 

‘ 2nd. By Blackstone, that there should be a nobility of 
rank and title, as a stimulus to the exertion of all the individual 
members of the body politic; and that such body ought, for fear 
it should become mingled up, and lost sight of, in the 
mass of the vulgar, to have a separate legislative and deliberative 
character. 

_ 8rd. By Lord Brougham, that there should be a second 
chamber to correct the errors of the first. 

Recent experience has shown the weakness of De Lolme’s 
principle, or the antagonisticone. The check, the moment it is 
applied, becomes checkmate ; and either one branch of the Legis- 
lature is nullified, or a row follows and then the refractory 
body acquiesces, It is a check like laying beams of timber 
across the road to check the descent of a carriage ; a checking 
that is to be effected with the greatest wo 8 quantity of 
collision and turmoil, and not with the least. 

Blackstone’s notion is a very jumping one. Because it is 
fitting to make a man a colonel, it is not therefore fitting that 
he should be a legislator. But the learned Judge has, in 
another part of his book, ascribed to the House of Lords 
the inherent possession of piety, wisdom, honour; and on 
the score of these excellent properties, he lauds it magniloquently, 
If the qualities do in verity exist, all that the learned Judge 
would infer may be conceded; but if the fruits —— are also 
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wanting, and the House of Lords is not the excellent thing it 
is maintained to be, men must seek for other reasons for the 
continuance of the same. 

One cause of the continuance, for so long time, of the Lords: 
in the people’s favour, has been the supposed balance of our 
mixed constitution. There is something pretty in the idea of the 
triple bond of union,—that it must be always two to one, in 
favour of good, and against mischief ; that if the King went wrong, 
the Lords and the Commons must be both on the same side; and 
so if the Lords went wrong, the King and Commons would Ly 
together ; or if the Commons went wrong, the King and Lords 
would take to the other scale, and sway it till the balance 
became even. It seems never to have occurred to these theorists, 
that two of these parties might be in the wrong together, 
or what for the nation’s peace would be the same thing, 
the people might differ and predominate by greater force of 
numbers, or wealth, or strength; and so the result be no 
balance at all. It is in vain to talk of balances, unless the 
quantities be even. Whenthe King gave up his revenues 
for a fixed salary, he lost even the shadow of independence, and 
became a stipendiary of the people. When the principle of 
election was established, and that of nomination destroyed, the 
predominance of the Jords was gone, and the House of 
Commons absorbed that both of the Crown and the Lords. 
Nor should it be said that this state of things was brought about 
by any set of men; the care of the pesple was too strong for 
them. Had they not yielded, the struggle would have con- 
tinued, and the end would have been as terrible as the conflict 
had been vigorous. 

Such views as those of De Lolme and Blackstone have been 
pera abandoned for the ground of the necessity of having a 
second chamber. 

A great deal has been said in favour of a second chamber, 
as furnishing the opportunity and the means of mending the 
blunders which may arise through the haste, or the ignorance, 
or perversity of purpose, of the first; and then by a not unusual 
trick of rhetorical artifice, the assent to the desirableness of 
the object, has been, by slight of tongue, at once assumed to 
be proof of the aptness of the suggested means. That there 
should be security against the mischiefs complained of, no 
one denies ; but has the House of Lords hitherto proved itself 
tg be such security, or is it likely to do so hereafter ? The single 
intelligible a, of a Second Chamber, is that since a First 
Chamber elected by the people for short periods (without which 
the First Chamber is itself incompetent for its professed 
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purposes), must from its composition be a transcript, to a great 
extent, of the feelings of the people for the time being,—and 
since the feelings of the people for the time being may not 
always be the right ones,—it may be useful to check the 
proceedings of the First Chamber, by those of another Chamber 
which shall represent the feelings of the people spread over a 
greater extent of time. Hence the great distinction between the 
two Chambers, on the grounds of common sense and sound reason, 
would be that the members of one should be elected for rather 
short terms, and the other for rather long; and for carrying 
out the principle proposed, it would be further necessary that 
the Second Chamber should never be dissolved, but the elections 
take place in succession, as the old members arrived 
individually at their appointed term. There might be some 
difficulty about setting such a system in motion; but it might 
apparently be accomplished with sufficient exactness, by dividing 
the first elections by lot into divisions of one, two, three, Kc. 
years, and so on to the greatest number that are ultimately to 
compose the term; the elected for the shorter periods to go out 
at the expiration of the period, but all elections after the first, to 
be for the entire term. The jumble created by deaths and 
resignations, would soon cause this to be as perfect a system of 
continuous and incessant succession, as if the succession depended 
upon deaths. This, without at present debating the length of the 
term, would be the beau idéal of a Second Chamber for use. 
Such a Chamber might correct errors; but has the House of 
Lords been effective in that way? Let the statute-book speak 
to the efficiency of their efforts. There it is, with all its hideous 
heap of verbiage and confusion, and absence and contradiction of 
rinciple. It is true that the House of Lords coming afterwards 
| occasionally mended, as who may not, what has been done 
elsewhere; but it has seldom enlarged or purified the principle 
of any measure. Admit the uses of a Second Cheasbet! and 
then freely discuss the question whether this, or any other 
proposed body, is likely to accomplish them. If by any means, 
the two Chambers could be brought to be actuated by the 
same spirit, with a difference like that of old and young 
heads only;—the energy of the one checked merely, or 
moderated, but not resisted by the other;—then the second 
chamber might be what its friends picture it to their fancies. 
And this would indeed be (if it were possible) the best way to 
‘settle a problem that promises to engage more angry and 
earnest attention than can conduce to the peace or the safet 
of the state. The Peers, on the one hand, have it in their 
<power to show that they are compatible with a progressive 
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government. On the other hand, it will be for the people to 
think of the inconveniences which may be forced upon them by 
the self-will of the aristocratic body. t asl}. ogeia 

The great difficulty in the way. of a reform of the House of 
Lords, will be found to consist in the selection of the appro- 
ptiate constituency. If there is to be a second Chamber, the 
first principle of its existence must be..a correspondence: in 
political feeling with the other Chamber, within the limits of the 
differences for the sake of which the second Chamber exists. 
It is absurd to suppose that the House of Commons, represent- 
ing millions both in numbers and property, should acquiesce in 
the judgments of the few, representing at best hundreds-of- 
thousands only, and their property and exclusive interests. 
That all the subjects of the realm should be equal before the 
law, is the first rule of a free state: for whenever there is an ex- 
cluded class, the people will not long remain free. Even in 
America, where the privileged are the majority, freedom is in 
jeopardy ; the jealousy of the exclusives forces them to acts 
of coercion and tyranny, and these again force the oppressed to 
resistance, and then follow other acts of tyranny, until at last 
the habitual prosecution of despotic measures has destroyed the 
spirit of independence in the people, and made them only a 
larger aristocracy. But when the exclusives are the few, there 
cannot be freedom ; for the privileges of the exclusives must be 
purchased by corruption. Of this sort was the political power 
that subsisted in this country previous to the pussing of the 
Reform Bill. That being destroyed by the measure which 
ensured a majority in the House of Commons to the true repre- 
sentatives of the people, no room for compromise was Jeft; and 
the ingredients of the Constitution became antagonist. The 
problem is now, how they shall be reconciled. en men of 
the world are at issue, they have commonly sense enough 
to discover when resistance is useless; and making a merit of 
necessity, they yield in time, or foreseeing the end, make what 
terms can be had most favourable for their own putpose, A 
fair-dealing and courteous bearing disarms their more powerful 
opponents, and they gain a hundred-fold by their policy, It is 
not with men of this class, that the people have now to: treat. 
Hence the question arises, how they can be neutralized. It has 
been proposed that this should be accomplished by the two first 
rules of arithmetic,—-by addition, and by subtraction,—by the 
addition of so many new peers, created for life, as with the sub- 
traction of all the bishops, would be sufficient to give the pre- 
dominance to liberal sentiments in the House. But this is in 
truth but a cobbling method. It mends by making .e patel; 
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and one which will only serve its purpose for a time. This is 
the worst scheme of policy, especially in constitutional matters ; 
and for this reason, among many others, that it may be adopted 
by the enemy in his turn, and so the same work may require to 
be done a second time, or even again and again. Taide it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that the new blood thus thrown 
into the peerage would soon acquire an affinity to the old. It 
may be said, that the process of decay will come through the 
constant application of severe remedies, and the peers be at last 
dissolved as a body. But that would be a-sorry method of 
cure ; "it would be too slow, and might give occasion to many 
troubles, which might be spared if a bolder scheme were resorted 
to, a scheme not dependent entirely on shifts and expedients, but 
one which, being based on principle, might reconcile itself to all 
the accidents of fortune. The ancient recollections—the tradi- 
tions, as the French would call them—in the public mind in 
favour of the body are enfeebled ; and whether this be the result 
of their own misconduct, or of a change in the state of enlighten- 
ment or feeling among the people, is of little practical moment. 
The peers have not that hold upon public opinion, which will 
make the public think it reasonable to go without their expected 
» because 170 individuals object to it. In the case of the 
ouse of Commons, the circumstances are quite different ; the 
members are, in the main, the choice of the public; the public 
therefore see some reason, why they should submit to the deci- 
sions of their own flesh and blood. The turmoil of an election, 
is the struggle which gets up a species of sopyn or natural 
affection between the offspring and its parent. The House of 
Lords lacks this; they are terre filii, by nature and by boast. 
It may be regretted that the peers who have taken the right 
course, should be included in the work of regeneration; but their 
patriotism will incline them to acquiesce in the adoption of 
measures, which the refractoriness of their order has forced upon 
the country.. On the other hand, gratitude to them would 
induce the people to adopt any measures of reform which should 
give the peers the —o of amending themselves, if any 
such scheme can be discovered. 
' The Peers exclaim, leave us our independence; of what use 
are we if we do not retain that? But of what use to the public, 
is independence to do harm? The people wish for security 
that the body which is to assist in making laws, shall have some 
community of interest with the public. The people say, we can 
have no assurance of freedom, if we do not legislate for ourselves; 
and for proof thereof we refer.to the acts of the Legislature 
during ali that time in which the power of the Lords was in the 
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ascendant. The power of the Peers is based on exclusion. The 
power of the people is based on toleration. The question that 
is now being discussed, is another form of that involved in 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. It is the 
question of self-government by a responsible Representation 
system. The Lords represent the feudal principle emasculated ; 
the ascendancy of property, and villainage growing thereout ; 
the possession of —s and power — property without 
any other qualification. Ifthe Peers were chosen by the people, 
the process of investigation, and its effect in the legislative 
decision, might prove of some value. The operation would be 
like counter-tests by different means; and if the results corre- 
sponded, there would be some assurance of the correctness of 
the conclusion, Or, if the Peers were elected by the property- 
men in the country, then again the balance might be obtained ; 
for now the men of property have come to have intelligence 
enough to discern, that their and the general-safety may be best 
secured by a reference to the general feeling; that there must 
be some acquiescence, and that in turn power is won thereby. 
Perhaps this mode would afford the most feasible method of 
reforming the Peers; while it would leave the Commons open to 
the adoption of a more extended suffrage in their own behalf. 
Give the country household suffrage and annual parliaments ; 
and it might perhaps endure to hear of Peers a elected for a 
long time, or even for life, and by electors of a high property 
qualification. This, too, would be a restoration of the original 
principle of the Peerage; for doubtless they were made Peers, or 
were indeed Peers by the fact, of holding what then constituted 
the sole or at least the chief property of the country. They are 
not now the richest men. j ose them are some of the poor- 
est, poor by their own fault—by a luxurious and improvident 
extravagance. It is part of the fallacy of the present supposed 
constitution of the Peers, that they represent the property of 
the country. Take them on their own grounds, and make it so. 
It would give them a more extensive Senetadies of affairs’;— 
the true practice which gives to men of the world the compre- 
hensiveness of philosophers. 

The advocates for the present condition of things have made 
the following argument. They contend that the traditions of the 
Reorage linking them with the past, and the hereditary succes- 
sion of their children to the same honours linking them with the 
future, together with their own natural yearnings to themselves, 
make the Peers a very fit and excellent cement, whereby the 
Constitution may be retained in a stable and permanent con- 


dition, If this had been the object of the original builders of 
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‘the Constitution, which it never was, it was an object brought 
about by very ill means. There wanted the binding nature 
of cement. The height, and depth, and thickness, of the 
selfishness of the class, setting it above and apart from the 
t mass of the people, made it unfit to be the instrument of 
Togilation. The resistance, the antagonism, was too palpable, 
in the case of a peculiarly hardy and independent people, who 
were likely to be irritated to resistance against such authority 
—_— the first charge of its hostility. Ifit had been the purpose 
of the House of Lords to give security to the state, the purpose 
would have been better secured, by a class of nobility mingled 
with the mass of the people, not chensinily set over it ;—who 
yet might elect a body who should represent themselves and the 
wealth of the country. But then the basis of such constituency 
should be broad ; providing too every stimulus to the choice of 
the best individuals. This is probably a phantom ; but however 
that may be, it would be more practically fit for the purpose 
than the House of Lords now is*. It would be well to look to 
what the Lords once were, to their feudal origin, and to the 
changes which have made the present Lords only the shadow 
of their predecessors,—in all things,—in wealth, in personal 
rowess, in the education of the times. The Lords are not blamed 
or the influences that have subdued them to their present con- 
dition; but when a claim is set up for them on the score of an 
unreachable pre-eminence, it is fit to point to the fact, that they 
are not more than other men, perhaps less. If they are free from 
meannesses which their wealth and condition would make dis- 
raceful,—have they no other feelings which disqualify them from 
judging of the condition of the people? If they are intel- 
ligent, as men should be who have opportunities of seeing more, 
have they that wisdom which comes from the experience of 
overty, and the struggles of a bold and enterprising nature ? 
hey may labour with all the facilities which are supplied by 
the ability to purchase mechanical means or the agency of 
other men’s intellects; but have they the dogged and persevering 





* The present constitution of the House of Lords furnishes choice of 
alteration. Besides the hereditary senators, there are senators for life, 
and senators elected for a period, and rotatory senators. Of the first class 
are the Irish Representative Peers,who are seated for life as often as a vacancy 
occurs by the death of one of the members. The Scotch Peers are elected 
at the commencement of every new Parliament. While the Irish Bishops 
afford a specimen of the rotatory principle. The results in each instance 
correspond, of course, with the nature of the suffrage. Elected by an 
exclusive body and men of the same order, the representative is at least a 
fair embodyment of the will and feelings and interests of the constituents. 
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application which enables them to pursue their object in spite of 
difficulties ? 

It is not meant to impugn honours and titles. Let them be, 
if men are stimulated by them to noble or worthy deeds. Leta 
titled body, ennobled by their actions, mingle with, and elevate 
society; but do not insist on making them legislators for the 
mass. Assoon as they are so separated, they become selfish. 
The tendencies of an exclusive Ag self-gravitation become 
too strong for the individual; and his esprit du corps is at wat 
with the community from which he sprang. The writer of this 
article was once acquainted with a remarkable instance of this. 
In a public school a set of boys were separated from the rest of 
their schoolfellows for a specific purpose, and their separate 
condition was marked by a peculiar badge of honour. The young 
urchins of this set soon became @ species of Janisaries. T 
were too strong for the masters, the oppressors of their fellows, 
and the terror of the whole neighbourhood. The grievance 

w too grievous to be borne, and the government of this little 
ingdom mede a bold effort to destroy ‘the terrific body; it 
mingled them with the mass, and the result was, as might have 
been predicted, they became orderly persons, and enjoying the 
same titular rank as before, the purpose of the distinction was 
hetter served. 

















POSTSCRIPT 


TO THE 


ARTICLE ON THE AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 





Since this Article was written, a Parliamentary Return has 
been printed, giving a detailed account of the Civil, Military, 
and, in part, of the Naval Expenses, incurred by the kingdom 
on account of its Colonies. The aggregate reaches the enormous 
sum of 2,346,0217. In so far as the North American Colonies 
are concerned, the Military expenditure. is estimated at 
351,816/., and the Civil at 96,768/., making the total expendi- 
ture, exclusive of the Naval charges, which are but partially 
given, 448,5847, It will be seen, then, that the author of this 
Article, instead of having over-stated the expense of maintaining 
the Colonies, has much under-stated it. 





ERRATUM in the present Number. 
In p. 349, 1, 43, for art read act. 
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Fry’s Observations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of Scripture. 8yvo. 10s, 6d. 

Gresley’s Ecclesiastes Anglicanus. 8vo. 12s. 

Bower’s Christian Union. 12mo. 5s. 

Youth’s Book on Natural Theology. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bramston’s “ Charity,” or the Man of God, &c. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Bagge’s Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
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The Lords and the People, by W. H. C. Grey, Esq. post 8vo. 15s, 

Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide. 18mo. 6s. 
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The Scottish Tourist’s Steam-boat Pocket Guide. 32mo, 2s, 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


nos rds _ Route through France and Italy, by William Rae Wilson. plates. 

vo. s. 

Steedman’s Wanderings and Adventures in Southern Africa. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Voyage . the United States Frigate “Potomac,” by J. N. Reynolds. Plates. 
vo. 218 

Thomson’s two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Diary of 2 Solitaire, or Sketch of an Excursion through part of Switzerland. 8vo, 5s, 

Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

A Summer Ramble in Syria. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Greece and the Levant, by the Rev. R. Burgess. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s, 

Indian Sketches during an Expedition to the Pawnee and other Tribes, by J. T. 

Irving, jun. 2 vols. post.8vo. 14s. 
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A. 


ABSENTEEISM, Professor Longfield on, 411—be objects to the opinion, that 
Absenteeism is not prejudicial to the interests of a country, ib. — positions 
given up by the professor in favour of the opinjon, 412—his ar nts against 
it, 413—controverted by the arguments ysed in favour of free trade, ib.— 
further arguments against Absenteeism, #b.—the arguments replied to, 414— 
the professor’s arguments against the moral effects of Absenteeism more 
admissible, 415—necessity of improved legisjation in Ireland to precede the 
residence of English Proprietors there, ib. 


Act to apply a sum of money out of the Consolidated Fund, and the surplus of 
grants to the service of the year 1835, and to —_ the supplies granted 
in this Session of Parliament. 1st September, 1835, 448. at 

Affairs of Canada.—See Canada, Affairs-of. - 

African Sketches ; by Thomas Pringle, 415-—-See South Africa. 

America, North, Sheriff’s tour through, 319—character and destription of the 
work, ib.—his t of the character of the American inn-keepers, and inha- 
bitants generally, 321—his opinions respecting emigration, 322—wages of ordi- 
nary mechanics, farm-labourers, and female servants, 322—class to whom 
emigration is of the most advantage, 323.—sufferings of emigrants in their pro- 
gress to Uppet Canada by way of Montreal, 323—remarks on land-dealing in 
Canada, 324—on the farmers of Upper Canada, 326—his account of the Prairie 
country, in the western United States, 327—of the Illinois, 327—account of his 
rough way-fare and its discomforts, 328—remarks on the fever and ague of 
various parts of America, 329—price of wheat in different parts, 330—comparative 
worth of the land in Illinois and Upper Canada, 331—comparative character of 
Lower Canada with Upper Canada, ¥/.—government of the i 
remarks on the government of the United States, 332. 


Ancient Scottish Poetry, 494—remarks on the antiquity of the romance of ¢ sir Tris- 
* trem,’ and prophetic character of the author, i6—extract from Robert de Brunne’s 
Introduction to his Annals in proof of Thomas of Erceldoun being the author of 
‘Sir Tristrem,;’ 495—corroborated by other evidence, is.—arguments and evi- 
* dence against the supposition, #4. e¢ seg.—observations on Archdeacon Barbour’s 
metrical tale of * The Bruce;? 497—extracte—the address of Robert the Bruce to 
his army before the battle of Bannoekburn, 498—the blessings of freedom 
extolled, 498—remarks on ‘ The Wallace ’ of blind Harry, 499—on Andrew Wyn- 
*toan’s ‘Cronikle of Scotland,’ 500—on the language used by the early Scoteh 
Poets, 501, e¢ sey.—observations respecting the early Seotch poets aé 
from the Chroniclers, 504—the first of them a Monarch, James I., 505—‘ Peblis 
at the Play’ and ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green’ attributed to him on slight 
authority, i6.—Thomas Henryson, i4.—the Poems of Dunbar now for the first 
time arranged in one work, i4.—biographical notice of him, 506—his ardent sup- 
plication in various forms for a benefice, ib. et — Majesty’s yeply, 507— 
maintained by the Scotch as the rival if not superior of Chaucer, 16,—Warton’s 
observations respecting him, 508—extract from his ‘ Dance of the sevin deidly 
Synnis,’ i6,—character of his poetic imagery, id.—extract from his poem of ‘The 
Merle and the Nychtingaill,’ 74, 
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Appropriation Act, 448—misunderstanding réspecting it, #b.—practice respecting 
the supplies in the time of the Seuarte,76.—the specific appropriation of them 
com at the Revolution, is.—in what consist the virtue and efficacy of the 
Act, 449—by what means the Commons House might retain its power over the 
Supplies, 450—to what the misunderstanding respecting the Appropriation of 
the — may be attributed, is.—suggestions fur the improvement of the 
Act, ¢ 

4ristocratic Education, 303—definition of the word aristocracy, 304—education 
of the aristocrat wrong from his cradle, 304—maternal neglect, 304—charac- 
teristic sketch of the female aristocrat, 305—Results of aristocratic education in 
its commencement, i/.—an illustration of aristocratic selfishness, 307—contrasted 
with the character of the poor, 308—selfishness not confined to aristocrats, 310— 

‘extract from the evidence of Lord Brougham before the select committee on the 
libel law, shewing his opinion that the avidity of the higher classes for newspaper 

. Slander is far beyond that of the lower, 311—circumstances which generate alike 
in the rich and poor, vice and its excesses, 312—progress of the aristocrat at the 
public school, 314—at the University, 315—distinction of rank there, 317—how 
far improved by foreign travel, 318—his appearance as a statesman, 319. 


Artists, Gould’s Dictionary of, 103—who best qualified to write such a Dictionary 
considered, ij.—extracts, from the author’s introduction to his work, with com- 
ments on them, 106—classification of the schools, by the author, 110—character 

‘of the author’s biographical sketch of Leonardo da Vinci, 111—of that of Michael 

Angelo, ib.—of the sketch of Raffaelle Sanzio da Urbino, id.—of Titian, ib.— 
~character of the author’s account of the Lombard, French, German, Dutch, and 
English schools, 112—character of the-Author’s historical treatise on Sculpture, 
*112—of his remarks on Engraving, 113—on Architecture, ib.—of his Biogra- 
phical Sketches, ib.—Gerhard Douw, ib.—inconveniences occasioned by the 
“author’s misnomers or incomplete nomers, 114—character of his sketches of 
“Titian, Vandyck, Reynolds, Barry, West, Fuseli, Lawrence, Canova, Flaxman, 
«Nollekens, &c. 115—of Morland and Snyders, 116—of the engravers, Morin 
“and Woollett, is.—of Bartolozzi, the Chevalier Piranesi, and Sharp, id.— 
anecdote of Rembrandt, and of the sale of Rubens’s Chapeau de Paille, 117— 
“general character of the book, 7. 


B. 


Bacchanolians, sect of {the, 240—collisions between the priests of Bacchus and 
‘Jupiter, 240—question concerning the nativity of Bacchus, 241—spread of the 
sect from Egypt into Greece, ib—expelled by Lycurgus, 7+.—their return to 
Beeotia, 242—their treatment by the Athenians, #5.—their prosperity under it, 
#b.—effects of their resentment in the Peloponnesus, i4.—persecuted by Perseus, 
243—death of Bacchus, as related by Decharnus, #6.—divine judgments supposed 
-to have fallen on the enemies of Bacchus, #6,—the Bacchanalian worship reformed 
by Melampus, #5.—remarks on its character, 244—character of the Bacchanalians 
under the name of Orphics, 1b.—attacked by Plato, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
and Theophrastus, 245—celebration of the Trietic arranged by the Archon- 
king, sey mee | of Bacchanalian worship asserted, 246—connexion of Pythagoras 
with the Orphic sect, is.—establishes a school at Crotona, #+.—expelled from 
thence; and protected by the Bacchanalians, is.—2schylus a Bacchanalian, 247 
—the Platonists brought over to their Creed, #5 —affairs of Etruria in the point of 
religion, #5.—causes which led to the persecution of the Baccanalians by the 
Roman Government, 248—separation of the patricians and plebeians, i+.—the 
latter forbidden to participate in the worship of the patricians, 250—effects of 
the law declaring the personsof the tribunal sacred, i.—power of the Roman 
Pontifis, ib.—of the Augurs, 251—power of both reduced the senate, ib.— 
charge of sorcery and magic, brought by the Romans against the Etrurians, 252 — 
great alarm of the Roman priestsand government at the spread of education and 
knowledge, 252—doctrine of the Patricians as derived from the Pontiff Mucius 
Sceevola, 253—the Etrurian worship corrupted by an obscure Greek, #b.—means 
of its introduction into Rome, and consequences, 254-255—speech of the con- 
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sul Posthumius against the Bacchanalians, 256—their sufferings under the 
decrees of the senate, 257—their worship abolished with a clause of toleration 
under certain conditions, #b.—their revival with the spread of knowledge, 258— 
their last appearance under the name of the eclectic Sect, with the names of its 
fathers, is.—protected by the Emperor Julian, ib.—suppressed by Theodosius, 
ib.—rise of the sect in the 15th century, in Germany, 259—extract from the 
speech of Calenus, against the Bacchanalians in 1591, id.—from the speech of 
Solomon Gesner, in 1600, 260. 


Beaton, cardinal, remarks on the conspiracy for the assassination of, 131—extract 
from the secret correspondence of the state paper office on the subject, 132. 


Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Artists, comprising painters, sculptors, engra- 
vers and architects, from the earliest ages to the present time; by John Gould ; 
103, 


Bolingbroke, Lord, Cooke’s Memoirs of, 362—substitution of the dominion of arti-« 
fice for that of prerogative and force, 363—tricks resorted to to effect its purposes, 
76.—commencement of Lord Bolingbroke’s political career, ib.—the motives of 
union between Harley and St. John, considered, 364—remarks on the political 
character of Queen Anne, 365—the Duchess of Marlborough deprived of her 
influence over the Queen by that of her cousin, Mrs. Hill, 366—Harley driven 
from office by his own carelessness, 367—his secret influence with the Queen 

romoted by Mrs. Masham, 367—remarks on the conduct of the whigs respecting 
Sachooenll 367—battle of the whigs and tories, St. John a leader in the House 
of Commons, 368—the peace of Utrecht effected by the tory ministry, 369— 
gains of England after a ten years war, 370—remarks on the peace, 1b.—use 
made of the Abbé Gaultier by the tory ministry, 371—cautious conduct of its 
proceedings, éb.—French opinion of the peace, 373—account of the ac 
tary opposition to it, 373—firmness of St. John in the contest, 374—large 
creation of peers, for the tory interest, a accused of embezzling the 
public money and sent to the Tower, 374—Marlborough deprived of his offices, 
2b.—schism between Harley and St. John, and its cause, 375—question con- 
cerning Bolingbroke’s conduct in favour of the Pretender, 376-377—how far 
Harley to be considered as inclined to the same interest, #4.—his manners as a 
minister, 377-378—his fall, i6.—estimate of the public services of Bolingbroke, 
Somers, Marlborough, Godolphin, Nottingham, and Walpole, 378-379—patro- 
nage of the favourite, Mrs. Masham, how acquired by Bolingbroke, 379—tax 
on newspapers first imposed by him, 7.—his means for purchasing the assistance 
of the clergy, 380—motives of his conduct in favour of the Pretender, ib.—its 
consequences to himself, 381—breaks with the Pretender, 15.—offers his services 
again to the British Government, 382—his pardon opposed by Walpole, 383— 
rivalry between Bolingbroke and Walpole, 74.—their respective characters, 384 
— Bolingbroke abandons his former companior« on principle, 385—account of 
the author’s remarks on the ethical works of bolingbroke; 386—sketch of his 
private character, 7. 


Cc. 


Canada, affairs of, 269—her present position with the mother country, 269— 
remarks on the extent, climate and population of the British North American 
colonies, 270—brief history of them, 271—their present form of government 
established by Mr. Pitt, 272—its results, 273—character of the House of Assem- 
bly and the legislative and executive councils, 273—collision of the assemb! 
with the councils, 274—large share of the funds of the state indirectly dis 
of by the government of the mother country without consent of the represent- 
atives of the people, 275—clergy reserves, 275—salaries of the clergy, 276— 
the House of Assembly, contest with the executive Government, the mode of 
voting the supplies, 276—claim of the local executive for a permanent civil list, 
276—disposition of the legislative council to reject or mutilate all bills of a liberal 
or popular character, #.—extract from the declaration of independence by the 
Americans as applicable to the present grievances of the Canadians, 277—mis- 
representation of the present contest in Canada by the enemies of liberty in this 
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country, 278—remedies for the dissatisfaction now prevalent in the British 
North American Colonies considered, 280—remarks on the course pursued by 
the British Government towards them, 282—on the commission of inquiry, 284 
—probable result of it, %.—what it ought to be, 285—great expense of the 
North American colonies to England, ‘b.—balance of advantage from the posses- 
sion of them, considered, 286—remarks on the advantages of Canada for emigra- 
tion, 287—immense loss sustained by the importation of timber from Canada 
instead of the Baltic, #6.—extract from‘ Sketches by a Backwoodsman,’ on the 


subject of the lumber trade, 288—general remarks on the advantages of 
colonies to a country, 290. 


Cobbett’s Weekly Register, 451. 


Colonial Policy of the Ancients, 387—process of corruption and reform in the 
governments of all nations and ages the same, #/.—the origin of colonies, iJ.— 
of Greek colonization, 387-388-—proceedings of Inachus in Argolis, 6.—Cecrops 
in Attica, #4.—the Pelasgians benefitted by their Egyptian invaders, ib.—treat- 
ment of Greece by the Phoenicians, i/.—inundated by the Northern Hordes, 389 
—various objects of her colonial policy, 390—Seneca’s account of Greek coloni- 
zation, #4.—chiefly promoted by disorders at home, 391—the Argonautic expe- 
dition, #%.—the Trojan war and its consequence to Greece, 392—the conquests 
of Ajax, Achilles, and Menelaus, iJ,—events in Greece during the absence of the 
Greek princes ib.—extract from Plato’s account of them, ib.—proceedings of the 
Heraclidz in the Peloponnesus, 392, 393—the Achzans expelled by the Dorians, 
and the Ionians by the Achzans, 393—the Ionian and /olian exiles received into 
Attica, ib.—consequences of Codrus’s sacrifice to his country, #—Asia Minor 
invaded by the Ionians, 394—their great spread over Asia Minor, and southern 
Russia to Bactria, ib.—Greece surpassed in power and wealth by her colonies, 
i6.—constitutional liberty first established in them, 395—progress of civilization 
and science gradual and slow, i/.—establishment of the Panionian assemblies, 
396—Miletus excluded from the association of the Ionian cities, i+.—Halicarnassus 
excluded from the Dorian confederation, ib.—points of resemblance between the 
settlement of the colonies and our Transatlantic colonies, 74.—colonization of 
Lycia, 397—experience of the Greeks in the various forms of government, #.— 
that of Attica, 398—use and policy of the Greek assemblies, 1b.—priests, the 
legislators of ancient times and countries, 399—and the origin of church and 
state government, #b.—principles of the Amphictyonic council, <—remarks on 
the connexion of Greece with her colonies, 399-400—appeal of Themistocles to 
the Ionians when Xerxes menaced Greece, ¢6.—great power of the Greek 
colonies, 400-401—Greece greatly indebted to them for her fame and glory, 
ib.—the Greek colonies of Asia reduced under the power of Cyrus, 7/.—send 
ambassadors to Greece for aid in their attempt at insurrection, i—Miletus the 
first to raise the standard of revolt, 402—Athens the first to move in aid of 
her colonies, #5.—Miletus utterly destroyed by Darius, ib.—his progress arrested 
by the victories of Marathon, Plate, Mycale, and Salamis, id.—causes of the 
extraordinary prosperity of Athens, #4.—her conduct under it, 403-404— 
policy of Pericles to keep down the rising spirit of revolt in the colonies, 404- 
405—revolt of Samos quelled by Pericles, 406—the aid of Sparta solicited by 
the Lesbians against the tyranny of Athens, 7).—Resentment of the Athenians, 
ib.—the Sicilian colonies attacked by Athens, ¢4.—the colonies colleague 
with her enemies, 407—the fall of Athens, i6.—Greece and her colonies under 
the power of Sparta, i4—her management of them, 74.—the Beeotians, the 
first to rise against it, and to re-excite the Athenians, *4.—Athens in league 
with the colonies reduces the despotism of Sparta, 74.—the colonies again return to 
her, ib.—disappointed in their expectation of a milder government from her, 
they join, and the Social War ensues, in which the power of Athens is annihi- 
lated on the plain of Cheronea, id.—endeavour of Sparta to recover her 

ower over the Greeks by the treaty of Antalcidas, ‘/.—her intention seen through 
- the Greeks, and her power lost at the battle of Leuctra, 408—admonition of 
Isocrates to the Athenians, 7/.—her vain efforts to recover her colonies, ib.—finally 
enthralled by the artifice of Philip of Macedon, i.—Lord Brougham's definition 
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of the Roman colonies, %4.—distinction between the Roman and Latin colonies, 
409—principles of government in them, ib.—the colonies avail themselves of the 
events of the second Punic war to demand a redress of grievances, #6.—they stop 
the supplies, which are not demanded by Rome until the termination of the war, 
when their defection is punished, 410—they claim to share in the prosperity of 
Rome as Roman citizens, ib.—their claim resisted, ib.—consequences to Rome of 
the Social War, i4—the colonies emancipated by the Julian Law, #b.—military 
colonies established by Sylla, and their oppression extended by Augustus, 411— 
the Roman empire in part subverted by colonial resentment, 7. 


D. 


Danube, Quin’s Steam Voyage down the, 471—gréat advantages of communication 
with the Danube by Steam packets, 472—extracts—the author’s account of his 
embarkation in a steam-boat on the Danube for Constantinople, id.—his account 
of the mode of towing vessels on the Danube, 473—the account he obtained from 
a person in the Steam-boat respecting the Hungarian noblemen, 474~—the 
information he received of Hungarian politics from a gentleman of that 
country, 475—quality of the coals a short distance from the river, i.— 
= the coal-heavers, the men lazy, id.—spectators on the banks of the 

anube, 476—incommodious conveyance between Moldava and Orsova, i6,— 
specimen of Wallachian boatmen and their mode of doing business, 477—of a 
Hungarian patriot, 478—character of the Hungarian language, 479—of Hun- 
garian typography, 75.—spirit of Reform in Hungary, i6.—much se by the 
active exertions of Count Szeckenyi, id. et segq.—establishment of a Lome at 
Pesth, 480.—the ruins of Trajan’s bridge over the Danube discovered by the 
Count and Mr. Quin, 482, e¢ seg.—Count Szechenyi’s calculation of the navigable 
extent of the Danube, 483.—great saving of time by the Steam-boat, #b.—enter- 
tainment and accommodation at a Turkish khan, 485—mode of smoking the 
hooka or nargillé, ib. et seg.—supper, 7b, e¢ seg—accommodations for the night, 
487 .-description of a Turkish town, (Rutscheck) 488—cost and conduct of Mr. 
Quin’s journey from thence to Constantinople, i4.—his account of his ride across 
the Balkans, 26.—specimen of Turkish existence, 490—respect payed to Mr. Quin 
as an Englishman, 491.—beauty of the human form in Turkey, 2b.—remarks on 
Mr. Quin’s account of Greece, id. e¢ seqg.—singular character met with by Mr. 
Quin on board the packet from Corfu to Trieste, 492—superstitious imputation 
of the sailors to his presence, 493. 


De ? Allemagne; par Henri Heine, 291. 


Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the Nature of the Evidence and the advan- 
tages of the study; by Henry Lord Brougham, 333. 


Dissenters’ Marriages, 196—Marriage a civil contract in England at the period of 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act, ¢5.—its consequences easily to have been foreseen, 197— 
the Unitarians the first objectors, 6.—followed by the general body of Dissenters, 
ib.—various schemes for the removal of objections, 198—those of Lord John Rus- 
sell and Sir Robert Peel considered, #+.—emendations by the Dissenters, 200— 
advantages of a good system of registration previous to a new Marrriage Act, 20] 
—the subject suspended, 202. 


Douw, Gerhard, biographical sketch of, 113. 


E. 
Economy, Philanthropic, Mrs. Loudon’s.—See Philanthropic Economy. 


English Aristocratic Education, Quarterly Review, No. CXXX. Article, Eton 
School—Education in England, 203. 


Essay on Musical Intervals, Harmonics, and the Temperament of the Musical Scale, 


&c., by W. S. B. Woolhouse, Head Assistant on the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment, 100. 


Evils of the House of Lords ; by J. Ac Roebuck, M. P. 509, 
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. , F. 
Few more words on the Polish Question. (From Le Polonais, Number for March, 
1835,) 140, 


First ¢ from the ‘Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to inquize 
into the present state of the several Gaols and Houses of Correction in England 
and Wales, 423.—See Penitentiaries of the United States. 


Forms of Deeds and Documents in England and France compared and exemplified, 
in a Letter to the Lord Chancellor, &c,, 137. 


Fragment on Maekintush. Being Strictures on some es in the Dissertation 
by Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Enclyclopzdia Brittanica, 429. 


G. 
~ Gaol Returns under 4 Geo. iv. c. 64 and 5 Geo. iv. c. 12. 423. 


Germany, Heine’s,—See Heine’s Germany. 
, Gothe, account of M. Heine’s interview with him, 302. 


H. 


Heine's Germany, 291—great interest excited by German Literature, ib.—remarks 
on the works of Heine, and especially on his late work De |’ Allemagne, 292—his 
notice of Luther, ib.—great spread.of thought on the subject of religion originated 

Lather, cape eae of the liberty of the press in Germany, ib.—question 
abolishing the Universities in Germany on account of their political excite- 
ment considered, 293.—effectsof the First French Revolution on the literature and 
ple of Germany, 294—notions of Oken, Adam Miiller, Goerres, and Stiffens, 
nions of M. Heine respecting the gradual progress of political revolution 
in Germany, 15.—his hostility to the Schlegels, 299—his remarks on Goerres, 
300—on. the Divan de I’ Orient Occidental of Géthe, 301—account of his inter- 
view with Gathe, 302—character of M. Heine’s work. 303. 


History of Ireland ; by Thomas Moore, Esq., 169—See Moore's History of Ireland. 


House of Peers, 509—necessity of its reform brought on by its selfish and senseless 
opposition to the measures of the Ministry, 16.—question as to how it should be 
effected, 510—stopping the Supplies, ib.—reasons of De Lolme, Blackstone, and 
Lord Brougham, for a House of Lords as a separate branch of the Legislature, 
considered, 511—balance of the three Estates a fallacy, 512, e¢ seg.—principles 
necessary to the utility of a second Chamber, 514, e¢ sey.—choice of alteration 
furnished by the present constitution of the House of Lords, 517—natural ten- 
dency of exclusive bodies to selfishness and oppression, 518. 


I —J. 


Ireland, remarks respecting the Celtic inhabitants of, 175—on the early civili- 
zation of, 179—on the remains of ancient worship, &c. in, 181—question of the 
introduction of letters into, by St. Patrick, 188. 


Law-making, Mechanics of, 137—continuance of the artificial mystery in which our 
laws are wrapped up, accounted for, is.—great superiority in the ‘orms of French 
Deeds over those of England, 138—causes of imperfection in the draft of English 
Laws and Law Deeds, ib.—practical remedy suggested, 139—advantage of a 
classification of the statutes of each Session, 7. 

‘Letter to the right hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K. C. B. one of his Majesty’s 

neipal Secretaries of State, on the late irruption of the Cafires into the British 
Settlement of Albany ; by William Shaw late Wesleyan Missionary in Albany and 
Caffraria, 415.—See South Africa. 
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Letter to Isaac Tomkins, Gent., Author of theThoughts upon the Aristocracy ; 
from Mr. Peter Jenkins, 156—See Tomkins, Jenkins, &c. 


* ———— to Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins on Primogeniture, by Timothy Winter- 
bottom. 


Logarithmic Tables, Napier’s account of his process in the formation of them, 85— 
basis of his title to the honour of the invention of Logarithms, 86, 


Lumber Trade of Canada, account of the, 288. 


M. 


Mackintosh, Sir James, Memoirs of, 429.—place and period of his birth, #—par- 
ticulars of his education, 430.—his bias against Hobbes, 431 —his opinion of 
Mandeville and Helvetius, 432—adopts Medicine as a profession, ib.—resorts to 
Edinburgh for the study of it, i—his account of the course and character of 
Study at the University there, ii.—character of Scotch Metaphysics, 433— 
obtains his diploma and repairs to London, 1b.—quits the Medical profession for 
the Bar, i5.—success of his ‘‘ Vindicie Gallicie;’and his rise by it from obscurity 
to the notice of Fox and Sheridan, and others of the Whig Aristocracy, 7b.—his 
intellectual progress thought to have been impeded by it, 434.—becomes known 
to Burke, and acknowledges to him a change in his political opinions, 76.—causes 
which led to the production of his Lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations, 
i4.—his complimentary accession to the Emperor Alexander’s project of digesting 
the Ukases into a Code, 435.—remarks on Sir James’s confounding the business 
of Jurisprudence with that of Legislation, #+.—on his political tergiversation, 
436.—on his attack upon Mr. Bentham, 437, e¢ seq.—his success as a pleader, 
438.—appointed recorder of Bombay, #4.—Mrs. Opie’s Impromptu on. being 
asked whether she had written verses on his absence, i6.—extract from his Letter 
to Richard Sharp, Esq. respecting his intended book on Morals, with his allusions 
to the German Philosophy, 439.—instances of his kindness and benevolence, 440. 
—his division of Modern History into periods, in a Letter to Professor Symyth of 
Cambridge, #4. et seg.—inferior to Guizot as a philosophical historian, 441,—his 
remarks on Novels, 442.—returns to England, 443.—offered a seat in Parliament 
by Mr. Perceval a few days before his assassination, 15.—made a Privy Councillor, 
444.—accepts a subordinate place in the Board of Control under Lord Grey’s 
Administration, id.—slovenly habits of business imputed to him, 445.—his 
having declined an offer of the Presidency of the Board of Control by the Tories, 
contradicted, #6.—observations on the smallness of the offer made him by the 
Whigs, i. e¢ seg.—appointments held by him at the period of his death, 447. 


Mechanics of Law-making. Intended for the use of Legislators, and all other per- 
sons concerned in the making and understanding of English Laws, by Arthur 
Symonds, Esq. 137. 

Memoirs of the Life of the right hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, 
Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. &c. &c. 429. 


Memoirs of John Napier, of Merchiston, his Lineage, Life, and Times, with a History 
of the Invention of Logarithms; by Mark Napier, Esq. 69—See Napier of 
Merchiston. 


—— of Lord Bolingbroke; by George Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 362—See Boling 
broke, Lord. i cali sisi " 


Moore’s History of Ireland, 169—remarks on the character of the work and the 
materials for its accomplishment, i.—Dr. Keating, ib.—O’Halloran, 171— 
O’Brien, ib.—Dr. O’Connor, 172—the Author’s remarks on the accounts of the 
Bards, 174—his opinion respecting the Celtic inhabitantsof Ireland, 175—respect- 
ing the Fir-Bolgs and Danaans, 176—of the Scotic colony, ib.—account derived 
from the Geographical Poem of Festus Avienus, 177—question of the intercourse of 
the Pheenicians with Ireland, 178—of the early civilization of Ireland, 179—infe- 
rences from the character of the remains of ancient worship, &c. in Ireland, 181— 
of the round towers, 182—remarks on the symbol of the Crucifix, 185—on Druid- 
ism, 186—question of the introduction of Letters into Ireland by St. Patrick, 
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Weprentiiabet of ‘the Ogham character, 190—inscriptions on the Mount Callan 
stone, 191—character of Tigernach’s Annals, 192—inferences from the accurate 
record of the eclipse of 664, 193—remarks respecting the probable reception of 
Mr. Moore’s review of Irish antiquities, 195. 


Musical Intervals, Woolhouse’s Essay on, 100—error of the author respecting the 
Instrument called the Enharmonic Organ, id.—the author’s statement of the 
construction of the instrument erroneous, 101. 


Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy ; by Thomas Keightley, Esq. 240. 


N. 


Napier of Merchiston, Memoirs of, 69—brief account of his ancestors, 70—date of 
his matriculation at St. Andrew’s, ib.—his education finished on the continent, 
71—marries, and pursues his studies in retirement, #5.—his second marriage, 7b. 
—strenuous exertions of the Church of Rome against the Reformed Church, 76.— 
application of the Apocalypse as a key to the signs of the times, 72—Napier sus- 

nds his scientific studies to ee his theological work, called ‘* The Plain 

iscovery,’’ ib.—short account of it, 72-73—presumed occasion of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s devoting a portion of his time to a consideration of the same subject, 
73—remarks on the philosophic character of the earlier cultivators of science 
in Europe, 16.—Napier supposed to have been a favourer of astrology and al- 
chymy, 74—observations relative to the construction of burning mirrors, 74.— 
on Napier’s second scheme of military destruction, 76—on his project for 
sailing under water, i—his Logarithms, #4—remarks on the Greek notation, 
77—on the ‘ Arenarius’ of Archimedes, 78—on the HinduNotation, 80—period 
of the first appearance of the Hindu or Arabian Notation in England, 8i— 
great labour of numerical computations required in trigonometry previous to 
the invention of Logarithms, #/.—inventions of the Arabians to reduce it, ib.— 
use of the prostapheris superseded by the invaluable inventions of Napier, 
82—curious anecdote of a specimen of artificial memory invented by an eminent 
mathematician for ascertaining the proportion between the diameter and circum- 
ference of a circle, ib. (notey—Napier’s rule for solving all cases of right-angled 
spherical triangles, i+.—the long-adopted planetary theory superseded by Coperni- 
cus, 84—Discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe, 4.—Kepler having just 
completed his Rudolphine Tables, is induced to undergo the labour of changing 
their form in order to adapt them to the facilities of Napier’s Logarithms, #6.— 
account of Napier’s process in the formation of his Logarithmic Tables, 85—basis 
of his title to the honour of Inventor of Logarithms, 86—informs Tycho Brahe of 
the result of his labours, #5.—Kepler’s acknowledgment of Napier’s discovery, 
87—observations on Napier’s definition of his Logarithms, #/.—the discovery 
assumed for Byrgius, 88—opinion of Delambre on the subject, 89—arguments in 
favour of Napier as the inventor, id.—his system perfected by Briggs, 92—advan- 
tages of the improver over the inventor, #5.—account of the visit of Briggs to 
Ln reg 93—great labour of Briggs in the construction of his great Logarithmic 
Tables, 94—Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, John Bernouilli, and Euler, 6.— 
an account of Napier’s ‘ Rabdologia,’ 95—of Gunter’s Scale, 97--of Dr. Roget’s 
Logometric Scale, ib.—of Mr. Babbage’s invention, #/.—brief account of Napier’s 
treatises on Arithmetic and Algebra, 98—of that on Geometrical Legistics, 16.—of 
his Algebraic Notation, 99. 


Natural Theology, Lord Brougham’s, 333—importance of the work, ib.—various 
opinions on its character, 334—remarks on the intellectual powers of Lord 
Brougham, 335—account of the Introduction to his work, i/.—extract on Meta~ 
physical science, #+.—design of the work, 336—extract from the First Part, on 
the nature of the subject, 4.—extract shewing our knowledge to be the result of 
logical inference, 338-339—extract on the structure of the planetary system, 341 
—the work of Paley a compilation, 342—instances of loose and careless style in 
the ‘ Discourse’ of Lord Brougham, 343—extract, his Lordship’s remarks on 
time and space as qualities of the Supreme Being, 344—question of the mate- 
riality or jmmateriality of the human mind as treated by Dr, Wallace and Lord 
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Brougham, 345 et segg.—his Lordship’s argiiment for‘its immateriatity from 
our consciousness of thinking, Freee ile Dr. Wallace, 349-350—Lord 
Brougham’s opinion respecting the instincts of animals combated by Dr.Wallace, 
351—his Lordship’s opinion respecting the mind as affeeted by the development 
and decay of the bodily powers, 362—opinion of Dr. Southwood Smith on the 
subject, ia—Dr. Wallace’s opinion respecting a consciousness of two parts, mind 
and body, in a man of ordinary and unphilosophical character, 353—Lord 
Brougham’s notions. on dreams controverted by Dr, Wallace, 354-365-356-357-— 
Lavatette’s Dream under sentence of Death, 857—remarks by A.C. G, Jobert on 
the Philosophy of Lord Brougham and Dr. Paley, 359—Lord Bacon’s opinion 
respecting speculations concerning final causes, 360—remarks on the style and 
utility of the work, 361. 


Oo. 


Observations 
to his Lordship’s Doctrine of the Immateriality of the Human Mind, as proved 


Ogham character, remarks, on the Alphabet of the, 190. 
P, 


Penitentiaries of the United gna sa on the, 423—imperfection of our own 
Prison Discipliné, 424.—the regulation of annual returns to the Secretary of 
State of little use, is.—how accounted for, i6.—an Act now passed which promises 
better consequences from the agency of inspectors, #5.—the oe state of our 
gaols evidenced by the reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of 
the Municipal Corporations of England and Scotland, 424-425.—recommendation 
of the Commissioners of Scotland on the subject, 164—their commendation of the 
management of the Bridéwell of Gi; , #+.—Mr. Crawford sent by Lord Mel- 
bourne to inspect the Prisons of the United States, 425-426.—his objections to 
their Prison management, #6.—a more extensive classification of te rae 
by them and recommended to us, 7.—summary of the points recom by 

r. Crawford, 426-427.—estimated sere of providing separate sleeping cells, 
throughout the Prisons of England, 427—remarks on the selection and i ity 
of our Punishments, 428.—what 4 ee me in the ——— of — TS, 
i6.—propriety of proportioning the degree of punishment to strength 

: which is to ene it, 429. ' 

Philanthropic Economy, Mrs. Loudon’s, 1—eharacteristics of the authoress in the 
conduct of ber work, is.—~observations on the of title from ‘ Political’ to 

‘ Philanthropic’? Economy, 2—objections to the authoress’s mode of treating upon 

Ethics, ib.—necessity for the many, that is the people at large, to consider and 

reason for themselves on their rights and condition, in opposition to the subtle and 

selfish policy of the few, 3-4—the fallacy of ‘governing by interests’ considered, 
question why want is the portion of the creators of wealth, considered, 6-7 

—the evils resulting from restrictions on trade, and the advantage of removin 

them, 8-10—sources of national wealth considered, 10—growth of corn in England 

under present circumstances a national loss, 1 1—nature and calculation of the loss, 
howeuioalation of the authoress amended, 12—the ‘ double incidence’ illustrated, 

1 i ful means by which the anti-national policy of the corn-laws is sup- 

ported, 14—the land of Great Britain rendered a tool of national loss and oppres- 

sion by them, #.—the position illustrated, 15—immense loss to British consumers 
by the — of artificial _ ne <a of the corn-laws, os 
racter and consequence of the corn-laws, entary power e 

Iand-owners who make them, 17-18—exposure of the ies by w the injus- 

tice is supported, and arguments against it, 19—honest apne ae Lord Fitz- 

william on the subject, 21—origin of the injustice, ition of the farmer 
and the manufacturer, #5.—inconsistency in making and protecting England as 
an agricultural country, 24—receipt for making one secre of land produce raore 

quarters of wheat than ever grew on the Ss the world, 25— 

probable consequences of free trade to the country, pediency of a Property- 

tax considered, 3¢—remarks on the collatesal benefits of a Property-tax, or the 
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advantages of constituting the tax-voting class the tax-paying class, 32—the 
= of Primogeniture, 34—the custom considered and its injustice exposed, 

5—the example of France in favour of its abolition, 36—remarks on the subject 
of Parliamentary Representation and the Ballot, 37. 


Plantagenet, 203—design of the work, ib.—story, ib.—reflections on the miseries of 
war, and cially of the storming a town, 204—conduct of the French army on 
those less atrocious than that of the English, i4.—character of a Patri- 
cian Secretary of State and his rs noes od 206—of an hereditary legislator, 
207—~House of Commons, 208—chiaracter of the work, 213. ; 


Poems of William Dunbar, now first collected, with Notes and a Memoir of, his 
Life, by David Laing, 494.—See ucient Scottish Poetry. 


Poles, instances of Russian cruelty and injustice toward them, 143. 
R. 
a * Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of Canada, 


of William Crawford, Esq., on the Penitentiaries of the United States 
addressed to his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Home Department 
423.—See Penitentiaries of the United States. 


Russo-Polich Claims on France, (from the periodical Le Polonais, published monthly 
in Paris by a Member of the Polish Diet. (Number for February, 1835,) 140. 


: Russian Demands on France, 140—general interest excited thrgughout Europe 
in regard to the settlement of the question, 140—particulars of the demand, 
141—counter claims on the part of France, ib.—the demands of Russia inva- 
lidated by her conduct towards Poland, 142—instances of Russian cruelty and 
injustice towards the Poles, 143 (note)—remonstrances on the part of the cabi- 
nets of London and Paris, 144—Russia supported by the courts of Austria and 
Prussia, i.—conduct of the cabinets of om and Paris supported by their 
respective Parliaments, 144-145—position of Poland no longer that assigned to it 
by the treaty of 1815, 146—extract from the ‘ Moniteur ’ respecting the settle- 
ment of the reciprocal debts as between France and Poland, 147—proceedings in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the subject, 148-149—consequences of a liquidation 
with Russja in the altered position of Poland, 150-151—documents to be referred 
to in order to arrive at ajust decision on the subject, 152, 155—consequence to 
France of * ad indemnifying Russia as succeeding to the rights of the Polish 
nation, 156. 


Ss. 


Scotland, Tytler’s History of, 118—character of the work, iJ.—tabular view of the 
reigns to the end of the 5th volume, #b,—remarks on it, 119—Hobbes’s account 
of the condition of man in an uncivilized state, 119—application of his re- 
marks tothe state of Scotland throughout the reigns contained in the table, 
120—the government that of an Oligarchy under the form of Monarchy, 120—no 
Jaw to punish the powerful, instanced in the case of William Bisset, 121—state of 
Law and administration of Justice in Scotland so late as the seventeenth century, 
#6.—intellectual cultivation excluded by the uncivilised state of society, 122— 
extract, accounting for the violent death of James 111, 122—cause of enmity in 
the Scottish Aristocracy to the patriot Wallace, 124—similar to that of the Roman 
Patricians to Marius, 1b.—Marius opposed by the Patricians on the question of 
the Ballot, s4-—what necessary to the duration of Aristocratic power, and what 
effectually destructive of it, considered, 125—trait of character in Alexander 
Lindsay, ‘the Tiger Earl,’ 126—extract illustrating the character of the feudal 
barons in the fifteenth century, 127—points of resemblance and difference between 
the Scottish Aristocracy and the ancient Roman, considered, 128—anecdote of 
Mr. Pace, respecting the oe of the nobles in the reign of Henry VIII. 
190—remarks on the conspiracy for the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, 131— 
nobles in the pay of Henry VIII, to promote his designs on the Scottish crown, 
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132—extract from the secret Correspondence of the State Paper Office on the 
subject of the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, ib.—the honest patriotism of the 
Scottish merchants opposed to the base conduct of the nobles, 134—death and 
character of Sir Andrew Moray, Regent of Scotland, 136, 


Shirreff’s Tour through North America.—See America, North. 


South Africa, 415—present condition of the Caffres of the Cape of Good Hope, 
415-416—the res a good medium of civilisation to the other natives of 
Africa, 416—good or ill effects of our bad or good treatment of them, i+.—Death 
of Hinza their chief, 416—extract from *’The Watchman’ of a Debate in the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Caffres, ee oF proms | of a new line 
of policy regarding them, 418—mischievous nature of that adopted by the Cape 

liticians, 74.—assimilated with that resorted to in Ireland, 16.—extract from 

loore’s account of it in his History of Ireland, 419—evils of the present policy 
exercised by the English in Africa testified by Wesleyan Missionaries resident 
there, 420.422. 


South Australian Colony, 213—brief account of the book, 1b.—remarks respecting 
the suitableness of the country for the kind of colonization projected, 214—author 
of the ‘ Van Diemen’s Land Annual’ quoted on the subject, i6.—respective ferti- 
lity of the two soils compared, 2}5—remarks on the discovery of linum in Aus- 
tralia, ib.—on the practicability of raising silk there, is.—opium, 1b.—indigo, 
216—-cajeputi oil, 14.—no trees producing the gum called gum Arabic in Austra- 
lia, 217—no valuable poultry produced there, 75.—Colonel Torrens’s estimate of 

. the commercial capabilities ot Australia controverted, 218—-site of the colony not 
yet determined by the projectors, 219—great draught of the country, 220—re- 
marks on itg connection with Van Diemen’s Land, 7b.—on the navigation of the 
Murray, 221—on a systematic irrigation of the Lands, 222—irrigation of Italy, 
223—observations on the eligibility of separation or combination of labour in a 
new colony, 225—on the price per acre of Land in Australia, 226—wages, 227— 
rate of interest on loans and mortgages, 228—prospects of the labourer, and con- 
dition of the labour-market, 229—illustrated by the new colony of Sincapore, id. 
—dispersion of the labourers in a colony considered, 230—effects of concentration 
considered, 231—evil effects of demanding a high price for land instanced in that 
of Sincapore, #6.—ways and means of raising a revenue unconsidered by the pro- 
jectors, 234—no money yet raised on the bonds of the Company, 235—estimate of 
the ordinary expenses of the colonial government, 236—calculations of the pro- 
jectors respecting the demands for land, #s.—observations on them, 237—remu- 
neration to the native owners of the soil not mentioned in the Company’s 
scheme, 239. 


Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada ; by a Backwoodsman, 269. 


Sur les Créances réclamées de la France par la Russie au Nom du Royaume de 
Pologne, 140. 


T. 


Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England; by Isaac Tomkins, Gent. 156.—See 
Tomkins, Jenkins, §c. 


Three Lectures on Commerce and Absenteeism, delivered in Michaelmas Term, 
1834, before the University of Dublin; by Mountefort Longfield, LL.D. 411.— 
See Absentecism. 


Tomkins, Jenkins, &c. 156—social influence of the English Aristocracy, 157—chae 
racter of the exclusive circles, 6,—their influence in the appointments tn office, 
159—their taste in literature and wit, 160—Mr. Jenkins’s opinion and remarks on 
the Aristocracy of the House of Commons, 162—on the new Ministry, 163—Mr. 
Winterbottom’s remarks on the Custom of Primogeniture and its consequences, 
165—its results to the female sex, 167—ite connexion with the corn laws, 168. 


Tour through North America, together with a comprehensive view of the Canadas 
and United States!as adapted for Agricultural Emigration ; by Patrick Shirreff, 
farmer, &c. 319.—See America, North. 
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Travels and Researches in Caffraria ; by Stephen Kay, Member of the South 
African Institution, 415.—See South Africa. 


Two words on Lord Brougham’s and Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology; by A. C. G. 
_Jobert, member of the Geological Society of France, &c. &c, &c. 333, 


a 


\ Vv. 


Venice, History of, 38—originally peopled by fugitives from the devastations of 
Attila, ib.—their position described, i4.—her constitution at first consular, 39— 
its change to one of Tribunes or Judges, 7b.—power of the Tribunes, i.—charac- 
ter of the General Assembly, 40—growth of corruption in it, is,— General Council 
summoned, id.—the first Doge, id.—nature and powers of his constitution, 40, 
41—controlled ina course of time byan aristocratic oligarchy, 41—account of 
the Great Council, is.—of the Council of Forty, 42—the Serratura del Consiglio 
effected by Pietro Gradonico, ib.—management of the Ballot in the disposal of 
Offices, 43—account of the Senate, ib,— insidious means by which the people were 
hood-winked to the proceeding, 43—origin of the Council of Ten, 44—itscharacter 
and powers, 44-45—arrangement in 1250 for the choice of the Doge to be 
determined by ballot, 45—mode of conducting the ballot, 6.—abridged powers of 
the Doge, 46—brief review of Venetian History, th.—Commerce the source of 
her greatness, i.—assists Narses in transporting his army to Ravenna against 
Totila, king of the Goths, iJ.—Pepin baffled in his attack on the Republic, 47— 
its acquisitions of territory, 15.—levys tribute on Friuli, is,—attack on the Sarae 
cens off Crotona, by the Venetians, i4.—defeat of the Hungarians in 903—title 
of Duke of Dalmatia assumed by the Doge, #b—aids the cause of Alexius Com- 
nenus, 48—joins the Crusades, ib.—defeat of Barbarossa, by Sebastian Ziani, ib,— 
; institution of the ceremony of wedding the Adriatic, by Pope Alexander, Ziani 
I being the first bridegroom, #4.—assistance of the Republic in the Crusade against 
Saladin, 49—triumphant career of Henry Dandolo, ib.—his conduct as a states- 
man, ij.—assistance of the Republic solicited from Dandolo in the Crusade of 
1201, 50—extraordinary exertions and consummate policy of Dandolo, when 
nearly blind and at the age of ninety, ib.--narrative of events which followed the 
arrival of the Venetian force on the banks of the Bosphorus, 51—great acquisition 
of wealth and dominion by the Republic, 52—its consequences to the people, 53— 
contests between the Republics of Genoa and Venice, ib.—Blockade of Venice 
in the war of 1378, 54—relieved by Carlo Zeno, #b.—increasing prosperity of the 
Republic, 56—her acquisitions attended with great expense, #/.—account of her 
financial condition in 1423—date of her commercial decline, 57—league of Cam- 
bray formed against the Republic by Julius II. 58—attacked on all sides, her 
treasury exhausted, and her resources under it, 58-59—her prudent conduct 
under the treaty of Noyon, 59—rising power of the Porte, ib.—her sufferings 
under it, #.—Invasion of ny by the Turks, 60—its capture and further pro- 
gress of the Ottoman arms, 61—the Venetians assisted by Don John of Austria, 
76.—his success, ib.—an account of it transmitted by the Pope to the Sophi of 
Persia, is,—the Sophi’s reply, 15.—the Senate concludes an inglorious peace with 
the Sultan in 1574, 62—proceedings of the Seignory towards the Church, i6,— 
conduct of the Pope in consequence, ij.—the Republic supported by other powers, 
and a peace effected by the mediation of Henry IV. of France, 63—War of Can- 
dia, is.— peace of 1670, after a course of ruinous expense to the Republic, 64— 
engaged in another war with the Turks, 75.—gradual decline of her commerce and 
power, 65—her conduct at the period of the French Revolution, 67—ceded to 
Austria by the treaty of Campo Formio, 69. 


Ww. 


Works of William Cobbett, 8:c,451—how far Cobbett a man of Genius on Sir Walter 
Scott’s definition of it, 451—his natural qualifications for the Bar, i6.—character 
of his mental powers, 7b.—equivocal service of public men, 74. —general character 
of warriors and statesmen, 452—of the clever men, or those who see noto- 
riety, id.—William Cobbett of that denomination, id.—analysis of his public 
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talents and character, i. e¢ seg.—his birth and education, 454,—his reputation for 
industry in his youth at home, 455—becomes clerk to an ames 16.—enlists as 
a soldier, 7s.—attains the rank of serjeant-major, ib.—diseharged from the army 
at his own solicitation, i6.—accuses three of his superior officers of fraudulent 
practices in America, #),—substance of his communications with the Judge Ad- 
vocate on the subject of the Court Martial, ib. e¢ seg.—absent on the assembling 
of the Court, 456—inquiries respecting him ineffectual, charges exhibited without 
any thing being tendered in support of them, and the defendants honourably ac- 
quitted, 457—Cobbett p 3 to France, and from thence to America, 458 
applies to Mr. Jefferson for employment under the government, i6.—Mr. 
. Jefferson’s reply, ib.—Dr. Priestley driven to America by persecution in England, 
459—attacked by Cobbett on his arrival, in his maiden essay as an author, ii— 
notice of Mr. Jefferson attracted by another pamphlet from him on the author 
of the ‘ Political Progress of Britain,’ ib.—extract from the pamphlet, id.— 
assumes the nom de guerre of Peter Porcupine, 460—defends himself against an 
account of his previous history, in his own account of the ‘ Life and Adventures 
of Peter Porcupine,’ 460—extract containing an attack onDr. Franklin, is.—pub- 
lishes a Life of Paine under the title of ‘Mad Tom,’ 461—extracts from it, 7b.— 
- the period of his writings a key to their character, 462—-commences a daily paper 
under the title of -Porcupine’s Gazette, ib.—its character, i5.—prosecution com- 
menced against him for a libel on the King of Spain and his ambassador, ié—in- 
dictment thrown out by the Grand Jury, i+—first attempt to check his attacks, 
-463—gives bail to the amount of 4,000 dollars, ib.—action for slander brought 
-against him, by Dr. Rush, i4. et seg.—prepares for flight, 464—his vain endea- 
- vours to allay the wrath of his enemies, 464-—found guilty damages 5,000 dollars, 
-ib-—great rejoicing at the event of the trial, i4.—arrested at New York for the 
, 465—fine paid by a subscription among the English gentry of Canada, 
' ib.—publishes the * Rush-Light,’ as a vehicle of attack on all connected with the 
tion, ib.—addresses a letter to Dr. Priestley in the last number of it, #4.— 
. returns to England, 466—revives his‘ Porcupine’ in London under the auspices of 
’ government with indifferent success, i5.—receives its quietus on the of 
Amiens, ib.—not more successful asa bookseller, ib.—chief reason of his failure in 
Journalism, #,-—commences his ‘ Political Register,’ i6.—principles of its earl 
volumes, i+, et seq-—a great assailant of established opinions and reputations 
-his attachment to persons less constant than to principles, 468—solution of his 
inconsistency, 469—remarks on the general tendency and influence of Politics on 
the mind, 1b, et seg.—favourable traits in the character of Cobbett, 470.—the 
lesson of his life, 471. 


Works of Peter Porcupine, 451. 
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A—— carr. 325 

Aberdeen, earl of, 415: 

Abinger, lord, 444, 445 

Abul Wefa, 81 

Achilles, 260, 392 . 

Adams, 30, 465 

Addington, 467 

Addison, 368, 460 

Adbna, 170 

butius, P. 254, 256, 267 

iueas, 169 

Zschines, 399 

Eschylus, 247 

Agamemnon, 392 

Aglaophimus, 24 6 

Agricola, 180, 189, 419 

Air, sheriff of, J 

Ajax, 392 

Albanactus, 169 

Albany, 118 

Albategnius, 81, 83 

Albinus, Spurius Post. 259, 
Alczeus, 401 

Alcibiades, 403. 

Alexander II. 118° 

Alexander IIT. 118, se 
Alexander the Great, 107, 178 
Alexander, pope, 48 

Alexander, emp. 148, 151, 153, 435 
Alexander VI. 57, 58 
Alexius, 50, 51 
Alexius IV. 51, 52 
Alexius V. 51 
Alfred, 130 
Almack, 166 

Al Mansour, 80 
Althorp, lo - 
Amenophis, 
Ammianus Marcie 189 
Amurath, 5. 

‘Amythaon, 243 

Anacharsis, 492- 

Anafestus, Paulatius, 40 

Anaxagoras, 9], 243 

Anaximes, 401 

Andromache, 107 

Angus, earl of, 132, 133 

— queen, 362, 365, 366, 370, 373, 


‘ 


Anquetil du Perron, 183 
Antalcidas, 407 
Anthemius, 75 

Apelles, 124 : 
Apollo, 388 

Apollonius, 80 

Appian, 411 

Argus, 45 








Archimedes, 75, 76, 78, 79, 91 
Archytas, 401 

Ariadne, 241 

Aristagoras, 402 

Aristides, 402 

Aristonicus, 107 

Aristophanes, 74, 242, 245, 246, 443 
Aristotle, 177, 381, 383, 388, 395, 433 
Arthur, 497 

Astle, Mr. 188, 189, 190 

Athole, 118, 121 

Atterbury, 368 

Attila, 38 

Augustus, 411 

Austin, Mrs. 113, 457 

Avienus, Festus, 177, 178 


Bassace, 97 

Baccio, Bartolomeo, 111 

Bache, Franklin, 462 
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